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PREFACE. 



The title of this volume, "The Conqnest of England," 
embodies an idea of astounding magnitude and in- 
calculable importance. The following manifesto fix)m 
the pen of a great Popish Dignitary announces an 
aim, and a policy vith a view to realise it, not to be 
mistaken : — 

" If ever there was a land in which work is to be 
" done, and perhaps much to suffer, it is here. I shall 
" not say too much if I say that we have to subjugate 
** and subdue, to conquer and rule, an imperial race ; 
** we have to do with a will which reigns throughout 
** the world as the will of old Eome reigned once ; we 
" have to bend or break that will which nations and 
" kingdoms have^ ^^^fA^ invincible and inflexible. We 
"have to gathdr>;HA<HII|»^drk the rough stones of 
" this great x)eople, f^jSC^'d perfect them as gems for 
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**the eanotuary of God. It is good for us to be 
''here, because a nobler field could not be chosen 
" than England on which to fight the battle of the 
** Church. What Constantinople, and Ephesus, and 
'* Africa were to the heresies of old, England is to the 
'' last, complex, and manifold heresy of modem times. 
"Were it conquei;ed in England, it would be con- 
" quered throughout the whole world. All its lines 
** meet here, and therefore in England the Church of 
" Gh>d must be gathered ia its strength." 

These are noble thoughts, powerfully expressed, 
which, as the voice of many thunders, ought to rouse 
the British people to a sense of their danger. The 
difficulty of the enterprise is con^ly estimated, but 
its practicability is fairly assumed, and no sacrifice is 
deemed too great for such a consunmiation. England, 
with her intelligence, energy, enterprise, wealth, com- 
merce, colonies, power, and fame, would be an ample 
reward for a conflict of centuries ! It is worth the 
combined efibrts of the entire Boman world, and an 
outlay of hundreds of millions sterling. For this, 
and more if required, Eome is prepared; and she 
has begirded herself for the mighty struggle in the 
confidence of hope. Success she considers, however 
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distant, iiltimately certain. She spurns the idea of 
fidlure ! She knows human nature. She remembers 
the history of the early Church. She has read the re« 
cords of the Lutheran Beformation. She has seen the 
light that once shone in Geneva, the dty of Calvin, with 
such power and glory over Europe and the Isles of 
the Sea, in the course of a few generations wax feeble, 
and ultimately expire! She has seen Holland, so 
famed in the annals of Calvinism, gradually let go 
the feith of her fathers, till nearly the whole of her 
1,500 pulpits have ceased to proclaim the doctrines 
of the " common salvation." These are examples of 
triumph under difficulties all but invincible. What 
has been, may be again ; she knows this, and she re« 
solves, at all risks and all costs, that it shall be ! 

On the 4th of January, 1,860, the Editor of the 
British Ensign commenced a series of Letters, ad- 
dressed to the Prince Consort, on Puseyism, Popery, 
and BAtionalism, showing the rapid progress which 
these deadly systems are making in Protestant Eng- 
land, and endeavouring to rouse the Mends of reli- 
gious freedom and evangeHcal truth to a due sense of 
the dangers which beset them. With this view he 
proposed to raise a fund for the gratuitous circulation 
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of 100,000 copies of the numbers of the paper contain* 
ing these Letters. That proposal met with a prompt 
and a noble response. It is to both Editor and 
Publisher a source of supreme gratification to find 
that these Epistles, including the copies sold, have 
been put into the hands of some 360,000 persons of 
every grade in sqpiety, situated mainly in benighted 
localities, and perused by probably upwards of One 
Million people. 

The Author commends his volume to the blessing 
of God, and offers it as a humble contribution to 
the common cause of Protestantism in the British 
Empire, and the destruction of the kingdom of 
Antichiist. 
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THE CONQUEST OF ENGLAND. 



LETTER I. 

TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PEINCE CONSORT. 

Nothing which may even by possibility affect the 
Succession to the British Crown can be a matter of 
indifference to your Eoyal Highness. It is, there- 
fore, in the hope that you will view with favour the 
respectful suggestions of a loyal subject concerning 
matters of vital moment to the Eoyal Family that 
I now venture to address you. 

Your Royal Highness is well aware that Protes- 
tantism forms the chief element of the British 
Constitution, Popery, which for so many ages has 
proved the curse of Christendom, was also in earlier 
times a source of sore tribulation to the British 
people. No nation suffered more from its cruel 
8way ; no nation so nobly battled with it, and in 
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the end so completely overthrew it ; no nation made 
such efforts thoroughly to uproot it, and so pro- 
vided itself with guards and guarantees against its 
return to power. 

Your Royal Highness needs not be reminded of 
the events of the reigns of the Stuarts, which are 
fraught with the most solemn warning to the 
Sovereigns of England. James II. saved his head, 
but forfeited his crown, by his preposterous sub- 
servience to the Pope. The Parliaments of both 
England and Scotland, as the penalty of his bad 
faith, declared his throne vacant, while the Prince of 
Orange was invited to assume the diadem and wield 
the sceptre. On October 1, 1688, he published 
a Declaration, setting forth the reasons of his in- 
tended expedition, the chief of which was to " secure 
the Protestant religion, which was in imminent 
danger." The vessel in which the Prince sailed 
carried English colours, inscribed with the words, 
" The Protestant Religion and the Liberties of 
Engknd." 

The conjimction of these noble ideas is strongly 
significant. Englishmen hold them to be insepa- 
rable. Neither, in perfection, can exist without the 
other; whatever endangers our Protestantism, to 
the same extent endangers our freedom. Popery is 
essential tyranny ! On this point the minds of 
Englishmen are thoroughly mad© up ; and nothing 
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can change them. It is, therefore, not permitted 
to a Eomish King or Queen to occupy the throne 
of the British Isles ! 

Our fathers felt this matter to be far too precious 
to be lefb to a mere general imderstanding ; and 
hence the most comprehensive restriction was placed 
upon the Eoyal Succession in the first year of 
William and Mary, when it was enacted that every 
person who should be reconciled to, or hold commu- 
nion with, the See of Rome, who should profess the 
Popish religion, or should marry a Papist, should be 
excluded, and for ever incapable to inherit, possess, 
or enjoy the Crown ; and that in such case the 
people should be absolved from their allegiance, and 
the Crown should descend to such persons, heing 
Protestants^ as would have inherited the same in 
case the person so reconciled, holding communion, 
professing, or marrying, were naturally dead. 

Your Royal Highness will feel that a people who 
could frame such a law must have been most deeply 
aUve to the perils attendant on Popery. No com- 
mon ingenuity would have been required to con- 
struct a statute more minute, comprehensive, and 
stringent ; but so overpowering were their convic- 
tions of danger, that even this did not sufSce. They 
determined to deal with their Sovereigns directly 
and personally, and to exact of them a solemn oath 
to the following effect : " WiU you to the utmost of 
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your power maintain the laws of Grod, the true pro- 
fession of the Gospel, and the Protestant Eeformed 
Eeligion established by the laws ? " A response in 
the afl&rmative was the condition of coronation; and 
this has been made by every sovereign since William 
and Mary, down to Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 

But our reforming forefathers were not satisfied 
with this fencing of the throne; they felt that more 
was not merely expedient, but indispensable. They 
had been taught by sad experience to dread the 
craft, the malice, and the ambition of Popery. In 
every path where danger was apprehended, they 
therefore raised a legislative barrier. It was enacted 
that, after the Eebellion, all forfeited estates should 
be planted with Protestants. Foreign education 
was prohibited. No Papist was allowed to teach a 
school under a penalty of £20 and three months' 
imprisonment. Protestants were not permitted to 
intermarry with Papists. All Papists exercising 
any ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and aU regulars of the 
Popish clergy, were banished the kingdom. It was 
further enacted, that all persons ascribing any 
manner of jurisdiction, authority, or pre-eminence 
to the See of Rome, should incur the pains of a 
pramunire. In 1698 an Act was passed to prevent 
Papists from being solicitors ; and in 1703, in the 
reign of Queen Anne, an Act was passed to "prevent 
the further growth of Popery," which contained 
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clauses of the utmost severity towards all who 
should attempt to make proselytes to the Komish 
faith. So did the nation still smart from its former 
sufferings at the hands of the Papists, that they 
treated them for half a century after the Revolution 
as a species of outlaws. Nor. was this all ; their 
present conduct excited fear and indignation. They 
were incessantly plotting against the peace of the 
coimtry and the authority of the reigning Prince, 
the Pope exerting himself to the utmost to fan the 
flame of rebellion by promises of "indulgence " and 
of "pardon of all sins" to such as should in any 
way prove instrumental of dethroning King Greorge 
and bringing in the Pretender. 

It was impossible to treat such people as other 
than public enemies. After the accession of George 
III., however, when the Royal Family had become 
thoroughly established, and the cause of the Stuart 
had, in the same proportion, begun to decline, the 
Government began to relax their vigour, and to 
imdo the work of their own hands. Public fear 
by degrees subsided, till at length vigilance gave 
place to security. From that time Popery has been 
constantly increasing, till once more it is a power in 
the land. By degrees the Papists waxed bold, and 
began to cry out of persecution! Concession 
followed concession, till now little more remains to 
be conceded. Nothing could equal the craft with 
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which they prosecuted their object; and to crafb they 
added violence. Great was their turbulence towards 
the close of the last century. They were ready to 
rebel for the Elective Franchise. " Give us that," 
said they, " and we shall be satisfied; but that we 
resolve to have." In 1793 they obtained it ; and 
their triumph was simply the signal for a fresh 
start! The cry of slavery broke out anew, and 
filled the land. They thundered without intermis- 
sion at the doors of Parliament, demanding what 
they called "Emancipation;" which means that 
Popish subjects might be eligible for representa- 
tives. Clamour and menace at length prevailed. 

What now remains ? Several things of high 
moment. A Papist for Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ; 
a Papist for Lord Chancellor ; the overthrow of the 
Irish Church, and the possession of her revenues, 
and the same as soon as practicable with respect 
to the Church of England. These points gained, 
nothing remains but the destruction of those glori- 
ous bulwarks of our Protestantism, the Act of Settle- 
ment and the Coronation Oath. Already this sub- 
ject is mooted in Popish journals. So sure as these 
things exist, they are objects of the most intense 
abomination to both Pope and Priest, and sooner or 
later they will be assailed. There wiU be no cessation 
of hostilities till the throne be accessible to a Papist, 
and filled by a Papist ! Whatever comes short of 
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this is as nothing in the eyes of Cardinal Wiseman. 
The Elective Franchise is but a peppertjom ; the 
opening of the Legislature to Papists is but as dust 
in the balance. The exclusion of Papists from the 
throne is a brand, a stigma, an insult to the whole 
Eoman world, an indignity to 200,000,000 of men 
not to be endured ! They view and hate our noble 
Queen as a heretic ! Nothing is wanting but the 
power to dethrone the reigning Monarch, and hurl 
the Eoyal Family from the peerless pre-eminence to 
which it has been called by Divine Providence. 

No error can be greater than to suppose it pos- 
sible to conciliate Romanists by anything short of 
surrendering to them the State. The great prize 
is the Crown ; and even that is only a means to an 
end, the destruction of the Protestant commimity. 
They spurn equality ; they demand supremacy ! 
The Canon Law, your Royal Highness is aware, 
remains to this hour in full force, and by that law 
the Pope is supreme in all matters, both spiritual 
and temporal! Let no man say that the Canon 
Law is a thing of the past, a code of obsolete pro- 
visions. It still exists in all its force. 

Only a few days ago a " Missionary Priest," in 
an address he drew up for signature and presenta- 
tion to the Pope, employed the following lan- 
guage : — 

" We have heard how that God has pronounced 
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by the Prophet that the nation which will not 
serve the Church shall perish (Isaiah Ix. 12), and 
in the Apostolic See we recognise the chief authority 
in the Church ; and how that St. Paul declares that 
' the spiritual man judgeth all things, and he him- 
self is judged of no man * (1 Cor. ii. 15) ; and how 
that the holy Doctor Bernard says that * he must 
go out of the world who would find what is not 
committed to thy ca/re ' (De Consideratione, lib. iii. 
cap. 1) ; and St. Thomas, that * in thee is placed 
the swmmit of the Civil and Ecclesiastical AuthO' 
Hty ' (in Secimd. Sent.) ; and the Holy Pope St. 
Gregory VII., that * St. Peter was constituted by 
Christ our Lord Prince over the kingdoms of the 
world' (S. Gregorii VII. PapsB Operum Pars 1, 
Eegistrum Lib. 1, Ep. 73) ; therefore we believe 
that it is thy part, Most Holy Lord Pope, to 
admonish and judge Kings and Emperors, not the 
part of Kings and Emperors to judge thee in amf 
way whatsoever. And we declare that willingly 
and knowingly we have had no part in the acts by 
which some have dared to set hounds to thy autho* 
rity, or presumed to place any limits to it, but that 
which thou thyself hast declared that the Lord 
Jesus has fixed." 

Sir, such is the doctrine of Rome as taught at 
this moment in the Metropolis of England ! 

Your Royal Highness has, doubtless, seen the 
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recently published correspondence of the late Duke 
of Wellington, in which that most sagacious of men, 
half a century ago, testified to the true character 
of the Popish clergy, with their blinded followers. 
His Grace — ^then Sir Arthur Wellesley — ^writing 
from Ireland to Lord Hawkesbury, said : — 

"I shall conclude this part of the subject by 
telling you that I am positively convinced that 
no political measure which you could adopt would 
alter the temper of the people of this coimtry. 
They c^re disiifflected to the British Government; 
they don't feel the benefits of their situation ; 
attempts to render it better either do not reach 
their minds, or are represented to them as addi- 
tional injuries ; and, in fact, we have no strength here 
hut owr armyP 

Never was statement more correct. Time has 
wrought no change. The occasionial refusal, in 
Popish meetings to drink the health of the Queen 
excites no surprise: it is a matter of course. It 
was but the other 'week that, in an assembly of 
Popish priests and laymen, under the presidency of 
a Popish Bishop, where dignitaries and priests were 
the speakers, the name of Her Majesty was re- 
ceived with a storm of contempt and hatred, hissing 
and yelling, while they avowed their readiness to 
shed their blood for the Pope ! 

Sir Arthur WeUesley thoroughly imderstood the 
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character of the Eomish comnrnnity, and revealed 
it when he said : — 

" In respect to Lord Melville's recommendation 
on the subject of Cardinal Caponi's State-paper, my 
opinion is that it proceeds on an erroneous principle, 
— \^z., that the Roman Cathohcs in Ireland are a 
party in the State, acting together on a principle 
of religion. Now I think that the history of the 
two last centuries, and particularly that of the last 
twenty years, will prove clearly that they are a 
religious party combined for political purposes 
and ohjeetSy and that, with very few exceptions, 
they are indifferent upon the fate of their religion. 
The mistaken notions upon this subject are the 
cause of all the mistaken, although well-intended, 
measures which have been adopted in respect to the 
Eoman CathoUcs." 

This witness is true. The business of the Popish 
priesthood is not piety, but pohtics. The priest- 
hood and the people, viewed in the mass, have no 
true rehgion. The Romish system is one of intense 
imgodliness ! It is impiety perfected ! Its true 
element is darkness. The people, first blinded and 
then fettered, are easily led in the path to destruc- 
tion ! 

Every true Papist is an enemy to hberty, and 
consequently to the British Constitution and its 
august Head. Their whole sympathies are with 
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despotism. That alone is congenial to the system. 
Fully carried out, it would extinguish both civil and 
religious liberty through all the earth. Every 
Sovereign would be converted into a vassal of the 
Pope! Then will be realized the view of Bellar- 
mine, the prince of the champions of the Popedom 
— " When the good of the Church requires it — and 
the Pope is the sole judge of that — the Pontiff can 
enact civil laws for a people ; he can confirm them 
and abrogate them at his will, as supreme spiritual 
prince; he can erect kingdoms, transfer thrones, 
depose magistrates, kings, and emperors ; and by 
Divine right he can rescind all obligations of citizens 
to their government, and all allegiance of a people 
to their chief magistrate." 

Such, your Koyal Highness, Popery was, and 
such it aspires to be again. Certain practical views 
of the subject must be reserved for another commu- 
nication, which I hope to have the honour of 
addressing to your Eoyal Highness this day fort- 
night. 

I have the honour to be, with the greatest 
respect, your Eoyal Highness's most obedient ser- 
vant, 

THE EDITOR. 

January 4, 1860. 
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LETTER II. 

TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT. 

SiE, — The Protestantism of the British Constitu- 
tion bears a twofold aspect, the one stamped with 
the impress of patriotism, and the other with that 
of piety. Neither alone will suffice ; but the former 
may exist without the latter, and to a lamentable 
extent it has done so. This is all that infidel 
philosophy either requires or admits. 

Your Eoyal Highness may have fallen upon the 
works of Lord Bolingbroke, one of the most gifted 
of England's nobles, and one of the most eloquent 
of humankind ! The most celebrated work of that 
famous writer, "The Idea of a Patriot King," ia 
not only worthy to be read, but conned, from age 
^ agg, by every Prince of the Royal Family. It ia 
not merely a model of English composition, but a 
storehouse of political wisdom. The constitutional 
views of his lordship may be inferred from the 
following paragraphs : — 

" The good of the people is the ultimate and 
true end of govei nment. Governors are therefore 
appointed for this end, and the civil constitution 
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which appoints them, and invests them with their 
power, is determined to do so by that law of nature 
and reason which has determined the end of govern- 
ment, and which admits this form of government 
as the proper mean of arriving at it. Now the 
greatest good of a people is their liberty ; and, in 
the case here referred to, the people has judged it 
80, and provided for it accordingly. Liberty is to 
the collective body what health is tp every individual 
body. Without health no pleasure can be tasted 
by man : without liberty no happiness can be 
enjoyed by society. The obligation, therefore, to 
defend and maintain the freedom of such constitu- 
tions will appear most sacred to a patriot king. 

" A patriot king will see all this in a far different 
and much truer light . The constitution will be 
considered by him as one law, consisting of tvoo 
tables, containing the rule of his government and 
the measure of his subjects' obedience : or as one 
system^ composed o{ different parts said powers, but 
all duly proJ)ortioned to one another, and conspiring 
by their harmony to the perfection of the whole. 
He will make one, and but one, distinction between 
his rights and those of his people ; he will look on 
his to be a trust, and theirs a property. He will 
discern that he can have a right to no more than is 
trusted to him by the constitution, and that his 
people, who had an original right to the whole by 
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the law of nature, can have the sole indefeasible 
right to any part, and really have such a right to 
that part which they have reserved to themselves. 
In fine, the constitution will be reverenced by him 
as the law of Ood and of man, the force of which 
binds the king as much as the meanest subject, and 
the reason of which binds him much more,^^ 

Lord Bolingbroke finishes his splendid portrait 
with the following exquisite passages : — 

" Let us consider again what the sure, the neces- 
sary effects of such principles and measures of con- 
duct must be to the prince and to the people. On 
this subject let the imagination range through the 
whole glorious scene of a patriot reign : the beauty 
of the idea wiU inspire those transports which Plato 
imagined the vision of virtue would inspire, if virtue 
could be seen. What in truth can be so lovely ? 
What so venerable as to contemplate a king on 
whom the eyes of a whole people are fixed, filled 
with admiration and glowing with affection — a 
king in the temper of whose government, like that 
of Nerva, things so seldom allied as empire and 
liberty are intimately mixed, co-exist together, in- 
separably, and constitute one real essence ? What 
spectacle can be presented to the view of the mind 
so rare, so nearly divine, as a king possessed of 
absolute power, neither usurped by fraud nor main- 
tained by force, but the genuine effect of esteem, of 
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confidence, and affection ; the free gift of liberty ^ 
who finds her greatest security in this power, and 
would desire no other if the prince on the throne 
could be what his people wish him to be, immort^al? 
Of such a prince, and of such a prince alone it may 
be said with strict propriety and truth, — 

* Volentes 
Per populos dat jura, viamque affectat Olympi.' 

Civil ftiry will have no place in this draught : or, if 
the monster is seen, he must be seen as Virgil 
describes him, — 

* Centum yinctus ahenis 
Post tergum nodis, fremit horridus ore cruento.' 

He must be seen subdued, bound, chained, and 
deprived entirely of power to do hurt. In his place 
concord will appear, brooding peace and prosperity 
on the happy land ; joy sitting in every face, con- 
tent in every heart ; a people unoppressed, undis- 
turbed, unalarmed ; busy to improve their private 
property and the public stock ; fleets covering the 
ocean ; bringing home wealth by the returns of 
industry ; carrying assistance or terror abroad by the 
direction of wisdom, and asserting triimiphantly the 
right and the honour of Great Britain as far a» 
waters roll and as winds can waft them. 

" Those who live to see such happy days, and to 
act in so glorious a scene, will perhaps call to mind 
with some tenderness of sentiment, when he is no 
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more, a mm who contributed his mite to carry on 
so good a work, and who desired life for nothing so 
much as to see a king of Oreat Britain the most 
popular man in his country, and b, patriot king at 
the head of an united people." 

Sir, I rejoice to think that Englishmen of 1860 
" see such happy days " and " act in so glorious a 
scene." In this our day. Englishmen see a Queen 
of Great Britain " the most popular woman in her 
coimtry, and a patriot Queen at the head of an 
united people." But, while such is the fact, I 
doubt if one man in a million throughout the 
British Isles entertains a single thought of Boling- 
broke or his endeavours. So vain is the most 
ardent hope, and so insignificant, afber the lapse of 
generations, is the most distinguished of men. 

The masterly portrait here drawn is meant to be 
that of a model Sovereign ; but true religion makes 
no part of his character. Such, however, is not the 
Constitutional Sovereign of England. Such a king 
would have been Edward VI., had it pleased an all- 
wise Providence to preserve his precious life. No 
British Sovereign ever bade so fair to combine true 
piety with true patriotism, — and both in the highest 
degree. His last thoughts were of his country; 
his last words were those of earnest prayer that 
God would ^^ preserve England from Boperg, and 
maintain religion among the people ^"^ 
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Sir, here is a pattern for His Eoyal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, the Heir-apparent to the throne 
of England. Imitation by him of Edward VI. 
would fill the hearts of millions with rapture. He 
would become the idol of the Empire, the envy of 
Europe, and the wonder of all nations ! The beau- 
teous vision presented to the eye of Bolingbroke 
would vanish before the glory of the Christian 
Prince of whom I speak. Bolingbroke was not a 
Christian ; and hence rehgion makes no part of the 
character of his " Patriot King." All is " of the 
earth, earthy.'* His essay might have been written 
and his King sketched by a Eoman philosopher in 
the palmy days of idolatry. But religion — the 
true Protestant religion, as set forth in the Articles 
and Homilies of the Church of England — ^is essen- 
tial to the character of a true English King. 

By the Constitution the King of England is 
Head, not merely of the State, but of the Church, 
which renders piety alike necessary with patriotism. 
He requires to be an example to his people in 
everything appertaining to the Christian religion. 
Infractions of the laws of Christ are no more permit- 
ted to him than infractions of the laws of England. 
*' David the son of Jesse said, and the man who was 
raised up on high, the anointed of the God of 
Jacob, and the sweet Psahnist of Israel, said, The 
Spirit of the Lord spoke by me, and His word was 

c 
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in my tongue ; the God of Israel said, the Eock of 
Israel spake to me, He that ruleth over men must he 
jiMty ruling in the fear of Ood,^* 

Your Boyal Highness knows that this is a felicity 
of which the nations of the earth have yet known 
very little. The awful words of the Prophet have, 
as a rule, held hut too true from the beginning : 
" To the intent that the living might know that the 
Most High ruleth in the kingdom of men, and 
giveth it to whomsoever He will, and setteth up 
over it the basest of men.^^ This was the punish- 
ment of the wickedness of the nations ; but a 

• 

change will come. As true religion spreads and as 
iniquity abates, improvement will take place in the 
sovereignties of the world, till kings will cease to be 
patterns of profligacy, models of every vice, and lead 
the way in all that is holy, jiist, and good. Our 
own happy land supplies a cheering illustration in 
the reign of our glorious Queen. Never was there 
so much piety among the British people, or so much 
purity in the British Court. The Court is nobly, 
happily, in this vital point, in advance of the people. 
MilHons, the excellent of the earth, in these realms, 
thank God for the present ! Their solicitude is for 
the future ! All eyes are now being fixed on the 
Prince of Wales. To him the Papacy looks with an 
eager, trembling hope! It expects nothing from 
Her Majesty the Queen. 
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The conversion of the Heir-apparent is the point 
on which the Vatican has set its heart. That 
carried, all is carried. Till that shall have been 
brought about they look for little from other suc- 
cesses. The sceptre once in their hands, they expect 
to realize their object at a bound ! They are not 
dispirited by those oaths which stand in the way of 
a Popish Prince : they know that what the Legis- 
latiire did it can undo. They are not dismayed by 
the lessons of history, but the contrary. Things, 
rightly judged, are incalculably more hopeftd now 
than they were in the days of Charles II. All the 
other barriers raised by the godly jealousy of our 
fathers have been thrown down ; and in everything 
the Papists now occupy high 'vantage-ground. 
They have mapped out England into Bishoprics, 
and placed over them a Cardinal Archbishop. 
The Bishops are eager to enter the House of 
Lords. The one thing on which all depends is the 
conquest of the throne, and its occupancy by a 
Papist. That gained, the triumph will be complete. 
The grand, the paramount object of present pursuit, 
therefore, is the conversion of the Prince of Wales ; 
and of this they are far from despairing. Why 
should they? They remember that James II., 
when Duke of York, was far less hopeful ; and yet 
he was brought over even with the threat of disin- 
heritance staring him in the face ! The events of 
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that tumultuous day are Ml of encouragement to 
them. The Commons acted nobly in passing a bill 
for the exclusion of the ducal convert from the 
throne. This was demanded by the Constitution, 
by the national feeling, and by the public safety ; 
and yet the Bill was rejected by the House of 
Lords ! That august body thus showed their full 
preparedness to make a present of the Crown and 
Sceptre to the Papacy ! 

Sir, this is a fact of terrible significancy. It 
throws an appalling light over the future, in the 
event of a certain contingency. Can there be a 
doubt that what the Lords did then they would do 
now? For such a course would they not be in 
greatly improved circumstances ? Is it not doubt- 
ful whether a modem House of Commons would 
perform a like noble and patriotic part with that 
which sat in 1680? I do not believe that they 
would. I greatly question if there be fifty mem- 
bers of the present House thoroughly conversant 
with the history of Popery in these Isles. The 
knowledge of the subject has everywhere almost 
died out, and along with it the true anti-Popish 
feeling which among our fathers formed the prime 
safeguard of their liberties. The present genera- 
tion, with its ill-read and unreasoning wisdom, is, 
forsooth, superior to such childish fear, and deems 
such precaution sheer bigotry ! Many, indeed, are 
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SO enlightened as to deem and denounce it persecu- 
tion ! It is, I tliink, highly probable that in the 
event of the Prince's conversion the Commons of 
the hour, with the Lords, would accommodate His 
Royal Highness by overthrowing the Constitution ! 
But, I presume, it is absolutely certajin that the 
nation would rise in its strength and in its wrath, and 
by means of a General Election restore it. Such 
an event would, of course, issue in the final exclu- 
sion of the Prince from the throne of his ancestors. 

Sir, all this naturally suggests important con- 
siderations touching the education of his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales ; and this of course 
involves questions of tutors, books, companionships, 
travels, and other matters, which go to the forma- 
tion of mind, habits, and character, and more 
especially religious opinions. On these points I 
shall have the honour of addressing to your Royal 
Highness some respectftd suggestions in my next 
communication. 

I have the honour to be, with the greatest 
respect, your Royal Highness's most obedient 
servant, 

THE EDITOR. 

January 18, 1860. 
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LETTER III. 

TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PEINCE CONSORT. 

SiE, — The Komanists have in all ages been 
uniformly distinguished by the wisdom of the ser- 
pent; nnder no circumstances has it ever deserted 
them. They have achieved their countless con- 
quests over a benighted world less by strength 
than by cunning. They are consummate masters 
of fence ; their fertility in stratagem is boundless. 
They are intense students of human nature, alike 
in the individual and in the species. They have a 
clear and comprehensive view of the springs of 
poHtical action under every shade and variety of 
polity. To a vast extent they have at aU times led, 
deceived, circumvented, and controlled Statesmen 
and Potentates, in order to extend and to magnify 
ttie Popedom. 

Prompted by deep sagacity, and governed by 
large experience, the Papacy has always been pre- 
pared to sacrifice the present to the fixture, which 
is the highest proof of wisdom. This is still its 
governing principle ; and hence, however gratifying 
might be the fuU conversion of the Prince of Wales 
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to Popery, his formal admission to the Romish 
Church, and the solemn publication of the fact to 
the wide world, there is nothing it would more 
feelingly deprecate or more vehemently oppose. 
Such a step would wholly mar its purpose! In 
that event, it knows full well that the Prince 
would inevitably be set aside, and for ever excluded 
from the Succession; and it would have all to 
begin again. Its cue, therefore, is to stop far 
short of this ; the case of the Prince must harmo- 
nize with the existing order of things. What is 
wanted is another Charles II., a true Papist, but 
a professed Protestant, — a Puseyite, a Tractarian, an 
Anglo-Catholic, — ^terms synonymous. Such a man, 
above aU things, it desires for the next Sovereign. 
This realised, its ultimate success, it believes, is 
certain. It will be a mere question of time, and 
that not very distant. Such a monarch will have 
for aU his chaplains men after his own heart, — 
Popish at the core, whatever they may seem to be ; 
if somewhat ostentatiously Protestant, indeed, so 
much the better. The Court will then become % 
propagandist institution, exerting an influence alike 
fatal and resistless, — every lord and every lady a mis- 
sionary ! As vacancies arise on the Episcopal Bench, 
each will be infallibly supplied with men of the 
approved stamp. None other would be admissible. 
To help on the revolution, the examining chaplain. 
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too, of every Bishop will be a Puseyite of the first 
water, — a man ready any morning to breakfast with 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, and in 
the afternoon to swear fealty to the Vatican ! The » 
rural deans will also be men of the same characteTi 
who will view everything through the medium of 
the Missal! The whole ecclesiastical patronage 
also, of both the Crown and the Episcopate, will be 
exercised imder the influence of the same principles. 
Lay patrons will not be slow to follow the example; 
and thus in one reign of ordinary extent the entire 
realm wiU be Romanized ! Nothing will be wanted 
but the removal of the veil to exhibit England once 
more " reconciled to Rome," and the most splendid 
gem in the Papal Crown ! 

Sir ! this is the consummation after which Rome 
is straining with all her might, and will continue to 
strain to the uttermost until it be accomplishedi 
She desires it. She vehemently longs for it. She 
firmly hopes for it ! In thus speaking there is no 
assumption, however well grounded. It is but the 
oeho of her own words. Thanks to Romish candour, 
the fact is upon record : the " Rev. Father Oakeley," 
once a noted minister of the Church of England in 
the West-end of London, as your Royal Highness 
will probably remember, on the 14th of last May 
published an elaborate letter in the principal organ 
of the Popish Church, in which he frankly said, 
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" What we, ofcov/rse^ aim at in God^s good time and 
" wa^ is to he as we have once been, the Dominant 
" Chuech of England." 

Sir ! these words ought surely to sink deep into 
the ears of Protestant Englishmen. They portend 
destruction to all that they hold dear ! This is the 
ultimatum of Eome ! Nothing less will satisfy her. 
For this she is prepared to toil, and, if necessary, 
strive, for generations ! Papists wisely judge that 
the subjugation of England can require no cost, no 
effort, no suffering, no sacrifice, which it will not 
compensate a thousandfold ! 

Under all the circumstances, then, there can be 
no doubt as to the course which Rome will pursue 
with respect to His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales. The grand object is to work him up into a 
thorough Tractarian. The honour of this exalted 
achievement is, of course, reserved for those masters 
of stratagem, those monitors of wickedness, those 
authors of all mischief, the Jesuits. They alone 
know how to go about it ; and, if special care be not 
taken to prevent them, they will certainly accom- 
plish it. No bounds are known to their crafb, power, 
and ambition. England at this moment swarms with 
them. They are labouring with all their might, as is 
their wont, to get as extensive a hold as possible of 
the education of the country. By this means we 
may be well assured they will endeavour to lead 
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captive the Prince of Wales. While judgment is 
immature, imagination vivid, and the heart suscep- 
tible, they feel that now is their time. 

Many of the most devoted friends of the Throne 
are duly alive to the fact that the peril to which 
the Prince is now and will be hereafter exposed, 
is very great; and they would rejoice to know that 
it had been duly recognised and fuUy provided for 
in the earlier stages of his education. It is felt 
that his tutorage should most abundantly supply 
instruction in all that appertains to evangelical 
Protestantism ; and they would be filled with the 
direst apprehension should this matter be either 
overlooked or neglected. Romanism, in this respect 
at least, is not merely consistent but exemplary. 
To allay the alarm excited in Romish circles by 
the transfer of the young Princes of the House 
of Orleans to Edinburgh to pursue their studies, it 
has just been publicly notified that "the Princes 
have each his own Catholic tutor, with whom he 
resides, and who has strict injunctions to prevent 
any Protestant interference with his religion." 

As truth but seldom reaches Royal ears, I may 
be permitted to refer to the alarm lately created in 
Protestant circles throughout these realms by the 
winter sojourn of the Prince of Wales in Rome. 
The simple announcement filled with horror the 
breasts of multitudes of Her Majesty's best subjects. 
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These feelings were strengthened by the fact that 
the mere news of the intention awoke in the 
"Eternal City" the most intense exultation, which 
was shared by the whole Eoman world. They 
quickly apprehended it in all its certain and possible 
bearings. It was viewed as an unprecedented omen 
for good, as a glorious presage of the coming " con- 
quest of England!" No event of the century has 
imparted such satisfaction and inspired such hope. 
All this was natural. The case was surrounded 
with such peculiarities as to attract imiversal notice, 
and among Protestant States to excite the utmost 
astonishment. It was a new thing in the earth. 
They had never heard of a Russian, a Prussian, or 
even an Austrian Heir-apparent making such a so- 
journ; and that England, the most protesting of all 
Protestant nations, — that England, which had not 
even sustained diplomatic relations with Rome for 
300 years, — that England, the inveterate adversary 
of Popery, should send thither her future King; was 
an act altogether incompreJiensible! Rome was 
deemed by reflecting men of every class about the 
last place in the universe that ought to have been 
selected for the lengthened sojourn of such a per- 
sonage. It seemed to savour of a secret under- 
standing with the enemy, and to bespeak a question- 
able friendship. The most sagacious men among us 
fiedled to apprehend any good, religious or political, 
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that could possibly arise from it; while even the 
superficial clearly saw that it might, and probably 
would, in both these respects, be attended with 
tremendous evil. In the lowest view, it was deemed 
by multitudes who had been trying to learn the 
true end of life, that it was not for the Heir of the 
greatest throne in the world to be whiling away his 
time in contemplating sculpture when he ought to 
have been studying laws, nor investigating hoary 
ruins instead of analysing living empires! They 
held that the proper education of a King of 
England, in the most favourable circumstances, and 
conducted with the most consummate ability, must 
be the work of many years, and that in such an 
enterprise not a week, not a day, not an hour is to 
be lost ! Time to him who is being trained to the 
rule of hundreds of millions of immortal men, a 
sixth part of the himian race, is more precious than 
rubies ! 

Men of close observation and wide experience 
anticipated and do still anticipate the worst effects 
from this ill-advised project. They well knew, and 
sorrowfully remembered, that not a few of the con- 
versions to Popery which have discredited England 
and afflicted the Established Church had their 
origin in visits to Rome, and in the sinister civilities 
there received. If such was the result in many 
cases to persons who had attained to years of matu- 
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rity, with considerable knowledge and a degree of 
mental discipline, what might not be apprehended in 
the case of His Eoyal Highness ! To minds of a 
certain cast there is great peril from Art, so called; 
Art is too apt to be identified with Religion, and 
thus to secure a passport into the soul for the poison 
of Popery! An able clergyman of the Established 
Church, in a masterly work, "A Defence of the Prin- 
ciples of the English Eeformation," has expressed 
himself as follows: — 

'^ Has Eomanism, in the present day, put on a 
milder aspect P Has free intercourse with the 
Continent for a quarter of a century introduced 
into England the leaven of ind^erefwe to PrO' 
testantism ? Have our gentry and clergy — (amcwigst 
whom Traetarianism finds most acceptance, for it 
is not a religion for the poor — it pretends not to 
etmvert sinners — ^it has no stroi^ motives to address 
to the mass of those who have not religious habits 
to begin with) — ^have they travelled more than 
formerly, and, with the usual candour, or credulity, 
of Englishmen, believed everything to be as good 
M it seemed ; and, seeing the apparent devotion^ 



• The writer, in a short tour last year, frequently obserred 
that the common people in the churches of Belgium and 
Fmtia (he saw none of the higher orders there), whilst 
seeming devout and attentive, were many of them engaged 
in reading various books of devotions-taking the oppor* 
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exliibited at the celebration of the Mass in the 
churches of Belgium, Bhenish Prussia, &c., have 
they concluded that Komanism is a more devotional 
religion than our own ? Travellers who have gone 
to Mahomedan countries will teU us the same of 
the religion of the False Prophet, judging by the 
devotion exhibited in the mosques. I have heard 
it fix)m their own lips. A superstitious religion, it 
may be safely said, will always have the advantage 
in this respect with the imspiritual multitude ! 
Alas ! we are in danger of a large mftmon of error, 
9mply as the effect of a long peace. Let those who 
come back from the Continent laden with the spoils 
of art beware that they gaze not too adoringly on 
ihe beautiful crticifiaes, on the soft, enchanting pie* 
tures of Marg, they bring home, lest they drink in 
idolatry at the eyes. Let them remember that 
Jtomanism is exactly what it was. It may have 
caught from Protestantism better mantiers, but it 
is the same as ever in heart, Not an iota of its 
abominable tenets will it give up. Let them read 
Bishop Hall's * No Peace with Eome,' or Jeremy 
Taylor's 'Dissuasive from Eomanism,' or Claude's 
* Defence of the Eeformation,' that they may 



tunitj, wlulst the priest did one thing for them, of doing 
another each for himself after his own liking. Could we 
countenance anything of this kind ? 
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remind themselves what horrible evils lurk beneath 
the smooth surface of Bomanism as seen at present, 
and so may conclude what would he seen if Pro- 
testantism were removed, and it were no longer 
necessary for Bome to put a strong restraint upon 
her natural propensities." 

Sir, I humbly conceive there is much in this pas- 
sage that calls for serious attention. It is to some 
extent the natural history of the conversion to 
Popery of numbers among the higher classes who 
have sojourned at Rome. It remains to be seen 
how far the Heir of England's throne has escaped 
the fatal contamination ! 

This is the only instance of a British Prince ever 
being sent on such an errand, and needlessly sub- 
jected to so bane^ an influence. It was never 
thought of for His Boyal Mother or for any of Her 
Boyal Uncles. Time has been when such a step 
would have created great commotion, perhaps con- 
vulsion, in the land, and when the Minister who 
was a party to it would have been called to accoimt 
by Parliament ; but, alas ! these days of England's 
Protestant glory, for a season, are gone ! 

The danger of His Boyal Highness is not over. 
The spirit of Bome may be brought to England, 
and there operate with a surer aim and a deadlier 
effect from the fact that no danger is apprehended. 
The vapours of Oxford may be quite as pestilential 
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as those of the Vatican ! Thither, nevertheless, 
His Royal Highness has gone, to encounter the 
twofold influence of Popery and Infidelity ! Peril- 
ous position ! May the God of his fathers preserve 
him from the impending danger ! 

On this and some related subjects I must reserve 
a few observations for my next commimication. 
The importance of the question becomes more and 
more apparent as I advance. A few days ago the 
public learned through the ordinary channels 
that nine cases were imported into London, in the 
steamboat City of Boulogne^ containing 21,000 cru- 
cifixes of different sizes, from one inch to two feet, 
several thousand figures of the Virgin Mary, and a 
large quantity of prints of bleeding hearts, Ac., 
besides an immense number of rosaries and ch|u*ms. 

Sir! it is surely time that the British people 
were bestirring themselves. Such shipments both 
imply serious progress and bespeak strong hopes of 
ftirther conquest. 

I have the honour to be, with the greatest 
respect, your Boyal Highness's most obedient 
servant, 

THE EDITOR. 
February 1, 1860. 
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LETTER IV. 

TO HIS EOYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT. 

Sib, — The Popish emissaries who seek to cap- 
ture and teach the Prince of Wales are not of the 
common herd of humankind. They are men of a 
cast both mentally and morally rare and peculiar, 
but for mischief each is a host in himself ! Their 
name would seem intended to conceal their nature. 
They professedly belong to the " Society of Jesus," 
and hence their appellation — " Jesuits." No class 
of beings in the Universe can be less like Jesus, 
whose holy name they have so wickedly appro- 
priated. This principle is characteristic of the 
Papacy, which is throughout a system of falsehood, 
deception, imposture, ambition, usurpation, and im- 
piety! 

What the Word of God describes as the " Mother 
of harlots and abominations," is by Papists fondly 
designated " Holy Mother Church." He whom 
the Spirit of Truth points out as a paragon of in- 
iquity, " Antichrist," " the Man of Sin," is dubbed 
"His HoHness," the "Holy Father," and "Our 
Lord God the Pope," terms every whit as applicable 

D 
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to the Prince of Darkness, " a liar and a murderer 
from the beginning ! " 

The Jesuits are the flower of the kingdom of 
Antichrist. Thej are called forth from the mass of 
humankind by their moral affinity with the work. 
Their diabolical vocation operates as a magnet. 
There is between them and it a most intimate con- 
gruity. It acts with the force of gravitation on 
material bodies, which it bears to the centre of the 
system. 

The so-called " Society of Jesus " — ^in reality, the 
Society of Beelzebub — is an organised opposition to 
every point of the Evangelical system ! The Word 
of God testifies that all religion and all morality 
are summed up in the love of God, always attended 
by the love of man. The Jesuits deny it ! This is 
one of the great points on which the pen of the 
immortal Pascal held them up to the scorn and 
indignation of all Christian men. Afber largely 
proving his point from their works, Pascal sets 
forth the simi of their doctrine as foUows: — 
'*That this exemption from loving God is the 
great benefit or advantage which Jesus Christ has 
brought down upon the earth;" and then he ex- 
presses his indignation against the doctrine thus 
inculcated by the leading men of his own church, 
in the following language, which would do honour 
to any Protestant: — "What! will the blood of 
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Jesus Christ procure us an exemption from loving 
Him ? Before the Incarnation, mankind were 
obliged to love God, but since God so loved the 
world that He gave His only-begotten Son, shall 
the world, thus mercifully redeemed by Him, be 
discharged from loving Him ? Strange divinity of 
our times ! To dare to take off the curse that St. Paul 
pronounces against those who love not the Lord 
Jesus ! To destroy what St. John says. That he 
that loveth not, remaineth in death. Nay, what 
Jesus Christ Himself afl&rms, * He that loveth me 
not, keepeth not my commandments.' Thus you 
make those worthy to enjoy God through aU eter- 
nity who never once loved Him in the whole course 
of their lives. This is the mystery of iniquity 
complete ! Open your eyes at last, my good Father, 
and, if the former errors of your casuists are not 
discernible enough to strike you, may these last 
withdraw you by their glaring impieties.*' 

The exposures made by Pascal served to illustrate 
the real character of the Jesuits. They poured 
upon him a perfect deluge of falsehood! They 
denounced him as a heretic of the highest stature ! 
They wanted only the power to bring him to the 
stake! Their violence had this happy effect: it 
brought upon them a stiU more withering exposure. 

" I shall not only prove," says he, " that your 
writings are frdl of scandal, but I shall go farther. 
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It is possible to say a thing that is false, believing 
it to be true ; but the real liar is he that lies with 
an intention to lie. Now I shall make it appear 
that you, Fathers, lie with that intention, and that 
you load your enemies, knowingly and designedly, 
with crimes of which you positively know that they 
are innocent." — " For this doctrine of evil-speaking 
is so notorious in your schools, that you have not 
only maintained it in your books, but, with the 
most consummate impudence, in your public dispu- 
tations ; as, amongst others, in those at Louvain, in 
the year 1645, in these terms — It is but a venial 
sin to ruin the credit of a false accuser, by chain- 
ing him with false crimes : and this doctrine is so 
much in vogue with you, that whoever dares to 
attack it, you treat him as an ignorant, foolhardy 
feUow." 

A Capuchin Mar who had been accused by the 
Jesuits in the same manner, is introduced as making 
the following defence : — " I have stopped their impu- 
dence once before, and I will do it again, in the same 
manner. I declare, therefore, to aU the world that 
they (the Jesuits) are most impudent liaes : Menr 
tiri impudentissime. If the things they accuse me of 
be true, let them be proved, or let my accusers from 
henceforth and for ever stand convicted of a most 
IMPUDENT LIE. After this challenge, all men will 
see who is in the right, they or I." — " This honest 
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Capucliin, Fathers, lias cut off from your reverences 
all possibility of making a retreat. You are now 
convicted of being professed detractors, and must 
defend yourselves by your maxim, that this kind of 
calumny is no crime at all. This father has found 
out the way of stopping your mouths ; and indeed 
it is the only way whenever your accusations want 
proof. The best answer to every one of you is 
that of the Capuchin father, Mentibis impuden- 

TISSIME." 

The Jesuits have applied all their skiU to evade 
the force of the Ninth Commandment. Lying is as 
necessary for the support of Popery, as meat and 
drink are for the support of our bodies. It is 
therefore indispensable that it be considered only 
a venial sin, or, in most cases, no sin at all. 
Dicastillus demands, "Whether he be obliged to 
retract who hath affirmed soi?ie falsity which will 
cost the loss of life, or member, to another, when 
the witness by his retraction will incur the same 
penalty?" and answers, "That he believes that if 
the false witness have not sumed mortally by bear- 
ing this false testimony, he is not obliged, afber 
understanding the truth, to retract what he had 
said, so exposing himself to great evils." Hurtado 
teaches, and Tambourin approves it, that " a scholar 
having need to prove that he had gone through his 
course, and having need of two witnesses hereof, 
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may employ therein two of his friends who have 
not seen him go to the lectures, but are sufficiently 
persuaded that he did attend them : . but they may 
not swear, for all that, that they have seen him go." 
— Page 346. That is, they may not swear, but they 
may affirm what they do not know to be true ; and 
we shaU see presently that these doctors do not look 
upon a false oath as a mortal sin. 

Your Royal Highness will here allow me to cite 
the oath of the Jesuits, since nothing more strik- 
ingly illustrates the character of the Order, tiie 
spirit of the Papacy, and the light in which it views 
Protestant doctrine and Protestant nations. It is 
as follows : — 

" I, A. B., now in the presence of Almighty' Gk)d, 
the blessed Virgin Mary, the blessed Michael the 
Archangel, the blessed St. John Baptist, the Holy 
Apostles St. Peter and St. Paul, and the Saints and 
Sacred Host of heaven, and to you, my ghostly 
father, do declare from my heart, without mental 
reservation, that his holiness Pope Urban is Christ's 
vicar-general, and is the true and only head of the 
Catholic or Universal Church throughout the earth; 
and that, by the virtue of the keys of binding and 
loosing given to his holiness by my Saviour Jesus 
Christ, he hath power to depose heretical kings,' 
princes, states, commonwealths, and governments, 
all being illegal without his sacred confirmation, 
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and that they may safely be destroyed : therefore 
to the utmost of my power I shall and will defend 
this doctrine, and his holiness' rights and customs, 
against all usurpers of the heretical (or Protestant) 
authority whatsoever: especially against the now 
pretended authority and Church of England, and 
all adherents, in regard that they and she be usurpal 
and heretical, opposing the sacred mother-church of 
Borne. I do renounce and disown any allegiance 
as due to any heretical king, prince, or state, named 
Protestants, or obedience to any of their inferior 
magistrates or officers. I do farther declare the 
doctrine of the Church of England, of the Calvi- 
nists, Huguenots, and of other of the name Pro- 
testants, to be damnable ; and they themselves are 
damned, and to be damned, that will not forsake the 
same. I do further declare, that I will help, assist, 
and advise all or any of his holiness' agents in any 
place, wherever I shall be, in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, or in any other territory or kingdom I 
shall come to; and do my utmost to extirpate the 
heretical Protestants' doctrine, and to destroy all 
their pretended powers, regal or otherwise. I do 
further promise and declare, that, notwithstanding I 
am dispensed with to assume any religion heretical 
for the propagating of the mother-church's interest, 
to keep secret and private all her agents' coimsels 
&om time to time, as they intrust me, and not to 
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divulge directly or indirectly, by word, writing, or 
circumstance, whatsoever; but to execute all what 
shall be proposed, given in charge, or discovered 
unto me, by you, my ghostly father, or by any of 
this sacred convent. And which I, A. B., do swear 
by the blessed Trinity, and blessed Sacrament, which 
I now am to receive, to perform, and on my part to 
keep inviolably: And do call all the heavenly and 
glorious host of heaven to witness these my real 
intentions, to keep this my oath. In testimony 
hereof, I take this most holy and blessed sacrament 
of the Eucharist ; and witness the same fiirther with 
my hand and seal in the face of this holy convent 
this day," &c. 

The perusal of this dreadful document by a devout 
and loyal Protestant makes the blood run cold! 
But it is not enough even gravely to peruse it : to 
be rightly apprehended it must be analysed and 
examined. Here, then, we have the following 
points: — 

The supremacy of the Pope over all the affairs of 
men. 

The deposition of Protestant Sovereigns. 

The destruction of Protestant Governments. 

Pledged opposition to Protestantism. 

The usurpation of Protestant rulers. 

The mortal heresy of Protestants. 

Refusal of allegiance to Protestant crowns. 
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Denial of obedience to Protestant magistrates. 

Damnable character of Protestant doctrines. 

The damnation, present and future, of Protestants. 

The extirpation of Protestant doctrines. 

The uprooting of Protestant Governments. 

The dispensation of the Jesuits to assume any 
religion to promote the interests of Popery. 

Such is the Oath of the Jesuits, being admi- 
nistered and obligatory at the present hour ! The 
credibility of the fact alleged is endangered by its 
very montrosity. Here wickedness attains a climax! 
Impiety is perfected! Both the creed and the 
course of the Jesuits are such as befit devils rather 
than men ! That the God of truth and justice, love 
and holiness, should have, permitted such an organi- 
zation to exist to the universal injury of His King- 
dom is among the inscrutable mysteries of His 
wonder-working providence. It is, doubtless, made 
to subserve some wise purpose amid the arrange- 
ments of His boimdless dominion. He can bring 
good out of evil, so as to make the former compen- 
sate the latter, which exceeds the power of rulers, 
who can see nothing in Jesuit society but evil, and 
that continually ; and hence, when duly awakened 
to a sense of the peril arising from the presence 
of the Jesuits, it was felt that only two 
courses remained, either to banish or to destroy 
them. True to the yearnings of hiunanity, — even 
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towards men who had well-nigh ceased to be human, 
— the said rulers preferred the milder course ; and, 
accordingly, the Jesuits were successively banished 
from every nation in Europe. Even the Pope him- 
self, for very shame, or rather, — ^for shame and 
Popery are incongruous ideas, — ^to preserve appear- 
ances, at length dissolved the Order. But to dissolve 
was not to destroy. Footpads apart are less for- 
midable than footpads in gangs, but even then they 
can both rob and murder. The Order, while dis- 
solved, pursued even with augmented zeal their 
diabolical vocation. The Pope had no scruples 
about the dissolution, as he well knew that at the 
favourable moment the Order could be restored. 
Protestants, always credulous and confiding where 
they ought to be sceptical and suspicious, congratu- 
lated each other on what they deemed a great 
deliverance. The viperous brood scattered — ^which 
they fondly deemed equivalent to extirpation — ^they 
considered themselves safe. Simple men! When 
the tempest had passed over, the Pope restored the 
Order to aU their wonted power and glory ; and it 
has been their zealous and constant endeavour to 
justify the deed by yielding still more efficient 
service. At no previous period were they more 
fired with ambition and bent upon conquest than at 
the present hour. As the great battle-field of the 
age, they have selected England for the theatre of 
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their operations. England they consider the key 
to the world. That subdued, all is subdued ! Ac- 
cordingly, that England must be recovered and 
reconciled to Borne, cost what it may of toil, men, 
or money, is with them a settled point. The 
purchase they consider worth any expenditure. 
Whether it shall be the work of one or of ten, 
of two or of twenty generations, they are equally 
prepared for it. The decision is — it must and it 
shall be done ! In the conquest of the English 
people — the entire subjugation of the mighty 
Saxon — the glory of the disciples of Loyola, the 
Society of the Jesuits, is to be consummated ! 
That achieved, the " Holy Father," with his own 
hand, will place upon its head the myrtle crown ; 
and the Papal world, from pole to pole, will sound 
its praises ! On this peerless triumph they will 
stand forth as the glory of the armies of Lueifer, 
son of the morning ! 

Sir, while England is the nation, Oxford is the 
city chosen by the Jesuits as their head-quarters. 
That famous seat of learning is the key to the 
British Isles. That once in their possession, the 
subjugation of the rest, although the process may 
be both slow and arduous, is ultimately certain. 
Nothing can prevent it. All the genius, all the expe- 
rience, and all the artifice of Rome, therefore, are put 
in requisition to secure Oxford. They have reached 
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the conclusion that the only sure method of 
accomplishing this is, by introducing from year to 
year a band of juvenile Jesuits, thoroughly trained 
for the enterprise. These men, on entering the 
classes, have the means, in all possible ways, of 
dif^ing their poison in the University. By degrees 
they become college tutors, and then professors — 
positions which vastly augment their facilities for 
mischief. The bulk, of course, take orders, and then 
the parishes of the land become infested with 
Jesuits in the guise, first of curates, and then of 
incumbents, vicars, and rectors. 

This state of things at once and easily explains 
the present lamentable condition of the Church of 
England. Nothing can be more simple, nothing 
more efficient than the plan of operation. Time only 
is wanted to perfect by this means the fatal enter- 
prise. One more generation, if Providence prevent 
not, will reveal a state of things for which few are 
at present prepared. The Protestantism and the 
piety of the Establishment will be involved in one 
common ruin ! 

Such, Sir, is Oxford, and yet that is the place 
selected for the residence of the Prince of Wales, 
the future King of Protestant England. If it was, 
as multitudes believe, an error alike grievous to 
Protestants and perilous to Protestantism, for a 
period so extended, to locate His Royal Highness 
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at Eome, assuredly that error is not repaired by his 
settlement at Oxford. The Boman sojourn was 
preparatory to the Oxford residence, and it will be 
well if the result be not disastrous to these reabns. 
But as the subject is one of fearful moment it must 
be reserved for the next communication. 

I have the honour to be, with the greatest 
respect, your Eoyal Highness's most obedient 
servant, 

THE EDITOE. 

Fehruary 22, 1860. 
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LETTER V. 

TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PEINOE CONSOET. 

SiE, — In the last communication I had the 
honour of addressing to your Royal Highness, I 
stated that the danger to the Prince of Wales at 
Oxford was all the greater because of his previous 
sojourn at Rome, which must inevitably have tended, 
in some degree, to bias his mind in favour of the 
Romish system. I have abeady apprised your 
Royal Highness that the residence of the Prince 
there created no small measure of alarm among all 
classes of good men, both in England and in Scot- 
land; but the matter, from its gravity, required 
more definite and more extended notice, and aU the 
more since the position of your Royal Highness is 
not favourable to the acquisition of a correct know- 
ledge of what passes among the people, espe- 
cially among the religious bodies. You will, there- 
fore, permit me to enlarge somewhat by offering 
a sample of public feeling in Scotland. 

At the Free Synod of Angus and Meams, as 
reported at the time, a minister, in moving an over- 
ture for public prayer on behalf of the Prince of 
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Wales, said, certainly his visit had given him an in- 
terest in the prayers of many of God's people which 
he had not before. Had His Royal Highness been 
sent to Rome merely on a brief, passing stay, there 
might have been little to say ; but to send him for 
a winter's residence there was a dangerous thing ; 
to send him on the miserable pretext of furthering 
his education was a foolish thing, and worse than 
foolish. Not very long ago, perhaps, any British 
Minister that had countenanced such a thing would 
have been impeached. The fact to which he had 
thus adverted would by itself justify the introduc- 
tion of the overture ; but he could refer also in a 
general sense to the duty enjoined upon them by 
the Directory of Worship, where public and special 
prayer for the Prince, then the next heir to the 
throne, was specially enjoined. At present he 
thought it was customary to omit all reference to 
the Prince, save just as one of the royal family. 
But, looking to the age of the Prince, to the danger 
he was in, to the powerful effect his example would 
have upon the young nobility, they ought distinctly 
and specially to pray for him. Who was not aware 
that the influence of the Court upon public manners 
and morals had, imder the rule of our gracious 
Queen, been of the happiest kind ; and were they 
not warranted in believing that fervent prayer 
might do much to render the Prince a worthy son 
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of SO worthy a parent ? Of course lie did not wish 
any prescribed form of prayer ; but, on the grounds 
he had stated, he did ask that they should instruct 
their ministers specially to remember the Prince in 
the public prayers of the sanctuary. The minister 
who seconded the overture adduced as an additional 
reason for entertaining it the alarming fact stated 
some time ago by Cardinal Wiseman without con- 
tradiction, and now again circulated, that, when in 
Switzerland, the Prince of Wales expressed himself 
infwoour of the Chv/rch of Rome ! Were that so, 
and known by the Ministers to be so, he must say 
they incurred a fearful responsibility in sending 
him to Rome. The overture was imanimously 
adopted. 

Your Royal Highness will here see the light in 
which the matter was viewed by a large and influ- 
ential body of educated Protestant gentlemen, 
which may be considered a fair sample of the senti- 
ments of vast multitudes. The statement of Car- 
dinal Wiseman as to the Prince's bias towards 
Rome is one of the gravest character, and such as 
furnished ground for great soHcitude: it would 
amply have warranted a national movement. With 
such a bias Rome was surely the last place on earth 
to which he should have been sent. I am prepared 
for the reply which some will make to the objection. 
They will contend, that a sight of Rome, with its 
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full-blown mummery, was the best possible antidote 
to any feeling in its favour. The assurance, although 
plausible, goes in the teeth of experience. With ten 
more years, with a thoroughly disciplined and well- 
furnished mind, with a correct and Scriptural know- 
ledge of the whole subject of Popery and Protest- 
antism, the Prince might have been safe, and even 
have been fortified by the things he saw; but in 
the absence of these it was to place him in greut 
jeopardy. The fact, moreover, that he was sent at 
all was taken as presumptive proof that the state- 
ment of the Cardinal was true. It was but natural 
to infer that the ill-omened project had originated 
with the Prince himself, and that the desire sprang 
from the Bomish feeling unhappily engendered in 
his mind. Such was the interpretation put upon 
the journey, both in Home and throughout the 
Papal world. It was viewed an4 boasted of as a 
glorious prelude to the recovery of England, and 
an " answer to the prayers of the Faithful." What 
sanguine Papists hoped, the more judicious por- 
tion of Protestants feared! After the Prince's 
arrival in the Eternal City, their eyes were intently 
fixed on all his public movements, while the vigi- 
lance and fidelity of Correspondents supplied ample 
information. The following is a sample of the 
intelligence from time to time transmitted : — 
^ 'Rome, April 23. — The ceremonies of the Holy 

E 
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Week commenced in the Vatican Basilica on Palm 
Sunday with the solemn blessing and distributing 
of palms by the Pope to the cardinals, the members 
of the Papal Chapel, and other ecclesiastical digni- 
taries, the senators and municipal authorities, the 
carps diplomatique, the superior officers of the 
French and Roman garrisons, and such distinguished 
foreigners as had previously applied for the honour 
of participating in the procession. His Holiness 
was borne alofb in his sedia ffestatoria, with a richly 
plaited and decorated palm in his hand, the triumph 
of the groves of Bordighera. The Prince of Wales 
was present at the ceremony in the uniform of a 
colonel, and wore the insignia of the Orders of the 
Bath and Garter. Colonel Bruce and the members 
of the Prince's suite were also in imiform. Queen 
Christina was also present — indeed, her Majesty 
never fails to be in her royal box on similar occa- 
sions. 

-** On Wednesday the Prince's taste for fine music 
was deeply gratified by the 'Miserere,' performed 
by the Papal choir in the Sistine Chapel. The 
psalms and lamentations were by Palestrina, and 
the 'Miserere' selected was that composed by Baini. 
Both were perfectly executed by the practised and 
well-drilled choir. 

"On Thursday the Prince went courageously 
through the host of sights in St. Peter's and the 
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Vatican — high mass, the procession to the Pauline 
Chapel, Bernini's illmuination of the high altar, the 
Pope's benediction fipom the balcony of St. Peter's 
to the assembled crowd below, His Holiness's sub- 
sequent act of humiliation in washing the feet of 
the twelve priests who represent the Apostles, and 
waiting upon them at dinner in commemoration of 
our Saviour at the last supper, the concluding 
^Miserere' again; in fact, all that Holy Thursday 
has to offer in the way of sights and soimds. The 
attendance was very crowded. All these occupations 
will be over by Easter Monday, and then his Boyal 
Highness will devote some few more days to excur- 
sions round Bome, and the week afber will probably 
be the last he will spend for some time in the Eter- 
nal City.'* 

Sir, to the Protestant mind there is much here 
to awaken godly jealousy and fearful foreboding. 
At such an age as that of the Prince imagination 
greatly predominates ; that faculty is then sus- 
ceptible of powerful and indelible impressions. 
Sights so novel and so peculiar, so antique and so 
gorgeous, must have left behind them pictures 
which no time can efface. The antiquity of 
Popery, alike by the yoimg and the ignorant of 
every rank, is but too readily taken as a proof of 
its Divine mission and heavenly character. This 
is an instrument of which the advocates of Kome 
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make much use in their efforts at proselytism. To 
impress this single point upon the mind of the 
Prince would be to lay a foundation for his eon- 
version. None can foresee the evils to which it 
might lead, both to himself and to the country. It 
may give rise to events the most disastrous to the 
best interests of Protestantism and of Hberty, and 
even peril his own succession. One of the chief 
arguments used by Popery against Protestantism 
is its alleged novelty. It is held up as a thing of 
yesterday, the offspring of the turbulent genius of 

9 

Martin Luther. The proper answer to this is 
obvious ; but few care to think, and few are able 
to reason. The assumption is a convenience, as it 
obviates the necessity of all further idquiry. " The 
Church of Rome is the Church of all lands and of 
all times," precludes discussion, fortifies the neo- 
phyte, and silences the gainsayer ! 

But in the region of Eoman thought there is 
something greater than even Catholic antiquity 
for which it prepares — that is, Cathohc Unity. 
This is the grand instrument with which Popery, 
at this moment, is working its triimiphs in the 
Church of England. This is the grand ruling idea 
of the Romish system ; although it is a mere fiction, 
it is productive of stupendous results. It reigns 
paramount among 200,000,000 of human beings. 
" God is one ; His Church must be one ; the Church 
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of Rome is one ; and therefore she is the true 
Church." The " Holy Father," forsooth, is the 
centre, the visible representative of that Unity. 
That strange and extraordinary personage whom 
the Prince of Wales stood and gazed on is the 
spiritual Ruler of the whole Roman world ! There 
is unity. His will is the universal law. There is 
xmity. His ludffment is the standard of truth and 
errol right Ld^ong, in docW, in ritual, and 
in morals. He is the representative of the Son of 
Gk>d on earth, and as such he claims the obedience 
of all kings and all peoples. He affects supreme 
authority in both worlds, at pleasure admitting to 
heaven and casting into hell ! 

This Unity, although most unreal, is yet imi- 
versaUy apparent. In every land and among every 
people, the doctrine, the Confessional, the Mass, 
the Missal, the Fasts and Festivals, the Orders, the 
Habits, the Hierarchy, all that is visible of the 
system, is the same. The idea, while most false 
and delusive, to the common eye is grand and 
sublime. It captivates the rude fancy, and awes 
the vulgar intellect. The seeming unity of Rome 
conceals an under-current of wide-spread diversity. 
In Protestantism, on the other hand, there is 
seeming diversity with an under-current of essen- 
tial unity among all Evangehcal denominations. 
The Papists ignore the secret diversity of their 
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own system, and dwell upon its unity. They 
ignore the secret unity of Protestantism, and dwell 
upon its diversity. Popish unity centres in error ; 
Protestant unity centres in truth. 

On these groiuids, Sir, on behalf of the Pro- 
testants of England, I submit it is a serious affair 
to lodge this idea in the mind of the youthful 
Prince. As used by the Priests, it forms the whole 
Boman argument in epitome. This dogma of 
Catholic unity once received, the fetter is fixed 
on the soul. Slavery is now established on an 
enduring foundation. 

Now, the shortest, surest method of implanting 
this great idea is a residence at Home, the terri- 
torial centre of Catholic unity. It was truly, 
finely said, the Jesuits are a sword, whose hilt is 
at Eome, and its point everywhere ! There is 
xmity with a vengeance ! Yes ; a sight of the 
" Holy Father" on such occasions as those on 
which Jbhe young Prince beheld him is more fitted 
to implant the idea of this unity than whole 
libraries of Popish polemics. To place the fixture 
King of Protestant England in such a position 
was, therefore, imminently to peril his loyalty to 
the religion of his country, and to sow seed which 
afber many years may spring up and bring forth 
fruits of evil to the inhabitants of these Isles. 

In the very lowest view that can be taken on the 
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subject, the peril of this Boman residence is great. 
The journey is over, but not the danger ! From 
the crafty, studied, and elaborate homage and 
devotion of the Vatican to the Prince, it is but 
too probable that, if not absolutely won, he is 
thoroughly conciliated. The soil is prepared ; and, 
the seed once sown, time and circumstances will do 
the rest. The conduct of the Prince since his 
return, I regret to say, has been such as to aggra- 
vate the fears of judicious Protestants. It was not 
without concern that they read in the public prints 
that the Prince of Wales had transmitted to the 
" Holy Father" a present, value 50,000Z. They 
were quite at a loss to comprehend the reasons of 
it ; many of them ventured to think and say that 
so large a portion of the hard-earned money of 
England might have been expended on a far 
worthier object. 

Oxford, the Jesidts, and the subject of the 
Prince's education, will form the theme of my 
next communication. 

I have the honour to be, with the greatest 
respect, your Eoyal Highness's most obedient 
servant, 

THE EDITOE. 

March 7, 1860. 
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LETTER VI. 

TO HIS EOYAL HIGHNESS THE PEINOE CONSORT. 

Sis,— Out of the 1,200,000,000, more or less, that 
now people our earth, of those bom to rule, there is 
not one an object of such intense interest as the 
Prince of Wales. He alone, if Hfe be prolonged, is 
destined to sway a sceptre over one-sixth part of the 
human family. How grand, how awful, and how 
full of the most tremendous responsibihty is such a 
position! 

But there is in his prospective reign something 
far transcending mere numbers: there is a pecu- 
harity which presents a twofold aspect. He is to 
rule a larger number of real fireemen than any other 
monarch on the face of the earth, a speciality which 
calls for a corresponding and an adapted education. 
Again, he is to rule a larger number of Evangehcal 
Protestants than any other Sovereign, or all others 
united, — a speciahty which calls for not merely a 
corresponding tuition, but a corresponding character. 
As the legal Head both of the Church and of the 
State, he requires to be ahke mentally and morally 
in full accord with both. PoHtically and spiritually. 
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it behoves him to be a pattern to his people — a 
model citizen and a model saint. He is to be the 
living embodiment both of the Law and of the 
Grospel, and to exemplify both in his public and 
in his private deportment. 

On these groimds, then, your Royal Highness 
win at once see that the education of the Prince of 
Wales is a subject on which no British citizen can 
either think or write without the deepest solicitude. 
It is a matter of the first moment to every man in 
England. Although, happily, the will of a British 
monarch is no longer the law of the land, yet his 
character, whether for evil or for good, is a power. 
His spirit and deportment must affect the nobility, 
and they in turn the people. From the British 
throne an influence goes forth which reaches the 
ends of the world. 

While it is desirable that the ftiture Sovereign 
should be richly endowed with every gift and every 
grace, it is no less so that he should be the subject 
of the highest culture. This, always important, was 
never so necessary as now; knowledge of every kind 
is rapidly on the increase, and he who is to rule a 
cultivated people must no longer be a Prince of the 
olden time — an incarnation of ignorance, idleness, 
selfishness, and sensuality! Such, alas! have been 
the bulk of our Kings; but the season of impunity 
is past! Monsters in the guise of monarchs will no 
longer be endured! 
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Now, to realize such ends requires the adoption 
of appropriate means. Everything should be rigor- 
ously eschewed that might in the smallest degree 
imperil the integrity of the Prince's mind, or the 
purity of his heart — sap his virtue, or stain his 
reputation. The lessons of experience in this 
matter ought not to be thrown away. The educa- 
tion of the last Prince of Wales was a culpable, a 
lamentable failure. He reflected no credit on his 
tutors, Dr. Sharkham, Cyril Jackson, Bishop Hurd, 
and the Rev. Mr. Amald. Flattery pronounced 
him "the most finished gentleman m Europe;" but 
truth recoiled with indignant abhorrence from the 
allegation, and declared him wanting in every 
attribute of a true man, and an intolerable disgrace 
to the society of real gentlemen. Nearly all that 
his biographer ventures to claim on his behalf is 
that he was "witty in conversation, played on the 
violoncello with taste and skill, and was a more than 
respectable singer." Such was our last Prince of 
Wales, subsequently England's King — an imperso- 
nation of all that was truthless, treacherous, base, 
and abominable! This modem Sardanapalus was 
wholly unworthy of the British throne! He 
reflected the deepest disgrace on Eoyalty! This 
Caliban of vice and profligacy was nevertheless the 
Head of the Church and the Head of the State! 

■ 

Well it was that in neither case did the bulk of the 
body correspond with the head. 
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It is just possible that the state and character of 
the last Prince of Wales may have led one of the 
ablest men, truest patriots, and most efficient 
teachers of the last generation, the renowned Dr. 
Yicesimus Knox, to pen his G-olden Essay on the 
Education of a Prince. The following sentiments 
will not fail to commend themselves to the mind of 
your Eoyal Highness and all sensible men. Dr. 
Xnox says, — 

'' An opinion has often prevailed that the educa- 
tion of a Prince ought to be totally different £rom 
that of other gentlemen, and that any remark- 
able share of learning would disgrace him. I shall 
not hesitate to affirm that they were the enemies of 
princes who advanced such an opinion ; for nothing 
can contribute more effectually to the general aboli- 
tion of the monarchical form of government than 
to render the character and person of the monarch 
contemptible. ' In an age and country enlightened 
like our own, if a king were the only gentleman 
unadorned with a liberal education, his kingly office 
would serve only to augment the contempt and 
rouse the indignation of his people. Though he 
should sit on his throne, surrounded by his cringing 
courtiers and his standing army, and though he 
should number among the provinces of his empire 
the regions of the east and the west, yet, in the 
eyes of every sensible and independent spectator, 
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his personal littleness would be rendered still less 
by a comparison with his hereditary and official 
magnificence. The faults of the person would be 
attributed to the form of his goTemment ; and men 
of the greatest moderation, if they were exempt from 
royal influence, would heave an involuntary sigh for 
a republic or a revolution. 

" Every friend, therefore, to a reigning family ; 
every lover of political tranquillity, and of r^u- 
lar subordination, wiU wish to augment the personal 
accomplishments of that youth who is destined, at 
some future period, to wield a sceptre. He will 
recollect that the mind of a Prince comes from the 
hand of Nature in a state no less rude than the 
mind of a peasant, and that, if it is not formed by 
early culture, it wiU soon become much ruder, more 
refractory, and more vicious, under the many un- 
favourable circumstances of an exalted station. It 
will be readily allowed that a peculiar polish, en- 
largement, and liberality, is required in him who is 
to look with a comprehensive eye through all the 
ranks of society, and estimate the true interest of 
nations and of mankind at large. Both the hlBart 
and the understanding of such an one should be 
expanded to the utmost degree of possible dila- 
tation. 

" But no method of culture is foimd so much to 
fertilize the human mind, as that kind of discipline 
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which is called the classical. A prince, therefore, 
though he should certainly be educated in private, 
ought to be trained according to the modes which 
the experience of ages has established as the most 
successful in a public seminary. No whimsical 
systems of pragmatical and conceited tutors should 
be admitted. The boy should be taught his gram- 
mar like other boys ; for, though there is, indeed, a 
royal game of the goose, I never have yet heard of 
a royal method of learning Latin and Greek ; and, 
if there be such an one, the success of it still re- 
mains among the arcana of state. 

"An heir to a crown should certainly learn 
the ancient as well as the modem languages ; and 
he will not be able to learn them effectually with- 
out learning them radically. Away, then, with the 
indolence and indulgence which grandeur foolishly 
claims as a happy privilege ! Let the boy, if you wish 
him to maintain the dignity of a man and a king, be 
early enured to mental labour. *Let his memory be 
exercised in learning the rules of Lilly's Grammar. 
Let him be confined to his books and papers all 
the morning, and part of the evening, from the age 
of five to nineteen. The maids of honour will cry 
out, Shame ! the sycophant herd of yoimg noble- 
men, who crowd, with all the servility of their own 
footmen, around a throne, will repine that they 
cannot have an opportunity of introducing them- 
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selves to the familiarity of the future King ; hut 
regard neither the foolish exclamations of vanity 
nor the mean murmurs of self-interest. Proceed 
with him regularly from the fahles of Phaedrus to 
the philosophy of Cicero, from the Cyropaedia of 
Xenophon to the histories and politics of Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Livy, Sallust, and Polybius. Let his 
ear be familiarized to the fine language and senti- 
ments of Cicero and Demosthenes, and his heart 
ennobled by the examples of the brightest cha- 
racters of Greece and Borne. 

** Why should his superintendents be so cruel as 
not to cultivate in him a taste for the beauties of 
poetry, or leave him unacquainted with Homer and 
Virgil ? An elegant taste, an humanized disposi- 
tion, an enlightened understanding, will adorn him 
more than the jewels in his crown or the robes of 
his coronation. It will give him an internal source 
of happiness, and will teach him rather to seek his 
pleasures in a humane and generous conduct, than 
in the display of pomp or the indulgence of luxury. 
A Prince with a mind uncultivated must necessa- 
rily take his chief delight in mischief, in vice, or in 
imprincely occupations ; but he whose understand- 
ing is illuminated and heart purified by a right 
discipline, will deserve a title which has been ofben 
unjustly claimed — ^that of Heaven's vicegerent. 

" When, by the close application of ten or twelve 
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years, a firm and broad basis is laid of ancient 
learning, let the stripling be introduced to the 
avenues of all the parts of human knowledge. Let 
the years which elapse till he is of the age of three 
or four and twenty, be employed in acquiring proper 
ideas of all the objects, whether natural or civil, 
which surround him, under the tuition of a governor 
who possesses not only official and titular, but per- 
sonal authority ; under one who is not frightened 
by the laughter of fashion, of dissipation, or of 
false philosophy, &om filling his pupil's mind with 
moral virtues, and a sincere, not a political, venera- 
tion for Christianity. 

'^All this is a general preparation for the par- 
ticular pursuits which become a King ; and these 
are law and politics. I mean not the narrow 
system of a mercenary practitioner and a cunning 
statesman, but the general prmciples of justice and 
equity; the wise maxims of government, as it is 
instituted for the di&sion of Happiness and virtue 
among the individuals of a nation, and not for the 
extension of empire or the accumulation of destruc- 
tive opulence. What a situation is a throne for the 
indulgence of the feelings of a Christian and of a 
compassionate friend to wretched human nature! 
I would not, indeed, refer a Prince for maxims of 
equity and government to Puffendorf and Grotius, 
the didl and unfeeling deliberators of questions on 
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which a good heart and understanding can intui- 
tively decide ; but to his own heart and eyes, to his 
own enlightened reason, to the page of Scripture, and 
to the volumes of authenticated history. Let him 
appropriate Telemachus, 

" Princes have been almost uniformly confined in 
their views to the narrow systems of worldly pohti- 
cians and of interested courtiers. False grandeur 
has fascinated themselves and their subjects. 
National prosperity has been estimated by fleets 
and armies, commerce and revenues. The morals, 
the health, the religion of the individuals are con- 
siderations which do not claim the attention of a 
cabinet, but are discarded as subjects of declamation 
in the church or in the schools. * What is it to me,' 
cries aloud the wisdom of this world, * while his 
lordship knows how to superintend the navy, 
whether he believes in God or the Devil, and 
whether he has kept such laws as I neither imder- 
stand nor value, the laws of relative and Christian 
duty? A nation thus advances in the devious 
paths of a false wisdom, till an incensed Providence, 
wearied with repeated provo^jation, visits it at last 
with a curse. Look from the Ganges to the 
Thames, and acknowledge the evident visitation of 
a chastening Providence. 

" Imagination triumphs in the prospects of a 
golden age, when Princes and all who are concerned 
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in the executive parts of government, shall be early 
formed to virtue, to learning, to humanity, to 
religion. How happy, it has been said, would it be 
if philosophers, who are justly so called, were kings ; 
or kings, philosophers ! " 

How truthful, sagacious, admirable! The last 
Prince of Wales mournfully exemplified all the evil 
of the foregoing picture ; may the present Prince of 
Wales abundantly exemplify all the good ! In that 
event his birth wiU have been a glorious day for Eng- 
land. His reign will be more than Augustan ; it will 
be that of Edward VI. continued, extended, and per- 
fected ; and his death will be more than Aurelian ; 
it wiU be that of the best of the Jewish kings 
whom the nation " mourned with an exceeding great 
mourning." Not such was the death of the last 
Prince of Wales George IV., on June 26, 1830. The 
miserable monarch expired as his attendants were 
removing him from his bed to a chair, exclaiming, 
" Q-od ! this is death ! " Yes, it was death, 
which had come to end his immoralities and enor- 
mities ! I well remember the day which announced 
the demise of the reigning monarch ; I remember, 
too, the public sentiment on the occasion. No man 
moTimed him but the Court, and the mourning of the 
Court was a mockery ! Good men, bad men, all men 
rejoiced that there was an end of him ! The nation 
at large felt relief, and once more breathed freely. 
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The hour of the Prince's peril was that which 
beheld his separate establishment at Kew in his 
eighteenth year. From that day his career was 
downwards, till it came to an end in the grave ! 

Your Royal Highness well knows the perils 
which atta<5h to the position of Princes. Truth 
seldom reaches their ears upon any subject, and 
above all on the subject of religion. Its essential 
lessons are peculiarly o£Pensive to the hearts of un- 
renewed men. The doctrine of the Cross revolts 
them. To be put upon a level with the lowest of 
mankind, and to be directed to the blood and the 
righteousness of Christ as the only means of salva- 
tion, is mortifying in the extreme. To be enjoined 
to exercise repentance towards God, and faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, in order to the pardon of 
sin, and deHverance from the wrath to come, sorely 
tries the spirits of all ; and Princes above *all are 
in danger of treating it as an insult. Yet it is the 
language and the lesson of that very Church of 
which his Boyal Highness is the destined Head. 
The doctrinal Articles of the Church of England, 
which are in full harmony with the Word of Grod, 
are most explicit on the subject of " regeneration" 
by the Spirit of God ; that change which the 
Sacred Scriptures call the " new creature." 

This, then, your Boyal Highness will permit me 
to say, is the primary lesson to be communicated to 
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the Prince of Wales, alike with the ragged son of 
the humble peasant. Other things are highly 
desirable ; this is absolutely indispensable. The 
great lesson set forth by Him who is " King of 
kings and Lord of lords," to all flesh, is, " Seek ye 
first the kingdom of Grod, and His righteousness." 
That gained, all is gained. 

Now here lie the difficulty and the danger. It 
is easy to find men by the hundred competent 
to teach his Eoyal Highness the whole cyclopaedia 
of art and science, with all the languages ; and the 
search involyes no humiliation; not so as to men 
capable of teaching his Eoyal Highness the ways 
of God, the lesson of eternal life. The difficulty 
is not to find such men ; in the Church of England 
they abound ; but pride spurns their service. Their 
spirit, their doctrine, their deportment are offensive 
to human nature in all places, but especially in the 
courts of Kings. Smooth things are wanted there, 
and none other will be endured. Here is the rock, 
and around this are the breakers ! '^ A form of 
godliness" is quite compatible with the '' denial of 
the power thereof." " A name to live while dead," 
is the danger of our day ! There is not much 
reason to fear that the Prince of Wales, on ascend- 
ing the throne, will be a second George IV. ; the 
thing to be dreaded is, not so much no religion as 
false religion ! This fear is exceedingly aggravated 
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by the settlement of the Prince of Wales at Oxford, 
which is simply the vestibule of the Vatican ! It 
is merely a preparatory school for Rome ! An able 
public writer, a few days ago, expressed himself as 
follows : — 

" The thing has not turned out as desired. The 
Tractarians wished to go to Rome in their own way, 
not for Rome to come bodily to England in hers. 
Their case is like that of a garrison, who, about to 
desert to the enemy, with arms and baggage, find 
themselves suddenly assaulted and made prisoners 
by that enemy, who, to aggravate the bitterness of 
the disappointment, haughtily intimates that he did 
not need their perfidy, and that the fortress they 
would have betrayed was in his power without any 
help from their treacherjii. There has been a wide 
mistake indeed in this matter. Oxford was for 
going shares with Rome, but Rome is not for going 
shares with Oxford. * Spiritual dominion shall be 
ours,' cries the High Church ; * Spiritual dominion 
is mine exclusively,' practically replies the Pope. 
* If you are ready to trample on your State, you 
are ready to kiss my feet. You are for Popery in 
disguise ; but no, you shall have the red hat and 
stockings : for the preparation for the disguise must 
be preparation well advanced for the reality.* " 

Such is the plague-spot on which the Prince of 
Wales is fixed, with a view, we are told, to complete 
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his education ! Prudence says, to make him a 
victim. Woe the day that witnessed an act of 
such fatuity ! Grood he cannot possibly get ; evil 
he can hardly escape ! It is the Upas tree, and 
death is the doom of all who rashly enter its mortal 
precincts ! 

I have the honour to be, with the greatest 
respect, your Royal Highness's most obedient 
servant, 

THE EDITOR. 

March 21, 1860. 
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LETTER VII. 

TO HIS BOYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT. 

SiE, — The strong language with which my last 
letter concluded, came still far short of the true 
state of the case. With respect to Popery, Oxford 
is at this moment the most infected spot in Great 
Britain, and the last place to which a wise Protes- 
tant parent, duly apprised of the facts, would send 
his son for education. It is to be feared, however, 
that the public generally know very little of the 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual condition of that 
great institution. I shall, therefore, on the present 
occasion, through your Royal Highness, endeavour 
somewhat to illumine the all-important subject. 

Let me first, then, in support of assertions made 
in former letters, state the broad facts. The follow- 
ing doctrines, as I shall afterwards prove, are 
extensively held, and diligently propagated by what 
is known as the " Oxford School," in the University, 
the city, the diocese, and throughout the country: — 

The Primacy of the Pope, the Infallibility of the 
Church, the Worship of Images and Pictures, the 
Invocation of Saints, Prayers for the Dead, the 
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Doctrine of Transubstantiation and the Mass, 
Auricular Confession, Days of Fasting and Absti- 
nence, Penance and Satisfaction, the six Command- 
ments of the Romish Church, Seven Sacraments, 
including Extreme Unction; the Theological Virtues, 
the Seven Gifts of the Holy Ghost, the Seven Corpo- 
real Works of Mercy, the Seven Spiritual Works of 
Mercy, the Seven Deadly Sins, the Four Sins which 
cry to Heaven for Vengeance (not including Idolatry), 
the Method of Confession, and the Face Exercise. 

Sir! this is so appalling a statement as to be 
scarcely credible, but, imhappily, such is the fact. 
These thoroughly Popish tenets are not merely 
taught and difi^sed by the usual methods of lecture, 
•sermon, conference, and intercourse, but in cate- 
chisms and other publications. Such catechisms — 
one of whicn is now before me — are largely used in 
connection with the Church of England in the 
metropolis and elsewhere. If men of sense and 
piety be deeply grieved, and filled with devout alarm 
at such a state of things, is there not a cause? Is 
not the Protestantism of the nation in imminent 
jeopardy ? Is not this the sure method of bringing 
back the realm to the sway of the " Holy Father ? " 
When once these views shall have become those of 
the mass of the people, the work of unprotestantis- 
ing England will weU-nigh have been accomplished. 
Expansion — ^full development — alone will be re- 
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quired to perfect the undertaking. Let the present 
order of things go on, and certainly the day is not 
very distant when Protestantism will disappear 
throughout the British Isles, and the Crucifix, once 
more, fill the eye of the people. The Holy Scriptures 
will give place to the Romish Priesthood as the 
oracles of the nation. Prophets, Apostles, and the 
Lord Jesus Christ will be removed to make way for 
the emissaries — the advocates of the "Man of Sin.** 

But as matters now stand, Puseyism, or Popery, 
is not the only evil which obtains at Oxford. A 
twofold power is in operation. While one species of 
temperament possesses aflinities with superstition 
and formality, another draws towards scepticism and 
infidelity. Oxford presents a talisman, a magnet 
for both; the two ruling, although antagonistic, 
systems, of the place have divided the academic 
population between them. I say, the ruling systems 
for the Protestant and Evangelic element, although 
not wholly extinct, is not a power ; it is but an 
entity, quiescent and impotent. Instead of making 
war on his foes, it seems but too well satisfied with 
existence ! It claims only to live ! It makes no 
attempt at conquest, and has no desire for domina- 
tion. Amiable and feeble, it inspires no respect 
among the body of the students who cleave to their 
several chiefs, — the gods of their juvenile idolatry. 
On the one side Inspiration is sapped and set at 
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nought ; and on the other Evangelism i? ridiculed 
and contemned. Here the seeds of Puseyism are 
sown with a skilful hand, and reared with the suc- 
cess of experienced horticulture; and there the 
seeds of Infidelity and Pantheism are similarly 
treated. These jointly exercise the sovereignty of 
the University. The eflPect of this may very easily 
be anticipated: the human heart, especially as it 
beats in the youthful bosom, according to tempera- 
ment and circumstances, is in Ml sympathy with 
the one system or the other. For many years these 
systems have been in Ml operation, and their advo- 
cates have not laboured in vain. The apples of 
Sodom and the grapes of Gromorrah have been brought 
forth in deadly abundance! Far more progress 
has been made than is generally supposed. There 
is, indeed, reason to apprehend that the bulk of the 
nation know and think very little about such 
matters ; they are almost one and all so engrossed 
with their own affairs, pleasure and business, that 
they care very little for either Protestantism or 
Evangelism, although the points on which for both 
worlds the nation's welfare is entirely suspended! 
The report of the real facts of the case, however, is 
such as to make the ears of devout Protestants 
tingle. To render the matter more palpable and 
impressive, your Eoyal Highness will permit me tp 
descend to particulars. Bightly to conceive of the 
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progress, state, and prospects of Popery — for at 
present I do not speak of Kationalism and Pantheism 
— ^let me set forth the facts. 

The University of Oxford, then, is not one, but a 
number of colleges, established at various periods, 
both before and since the era of the Reformation. 
The University is a corporate body, known by the 
title of the " Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars of the 
University of Oxford." The colleges are nineteen, 
and the halls, a species of minor college, are five in 
nximber. 

The extent to which Popery has infected the 
TJnivemty may in some degree be gathered from the 
amount of absolute secession which has taken place 
from the several College^ and Academic Halls 
within the last few years. The following, lately 
published by a senior clergyman of the diocese, will 
speak for itself : — 

A list of Members of the UxurerBity of Oxford who have 
joined the Church of Borne. 

TJNIVEIISITY tJOLLEGE. 



Bev. F. W. Faber, M.A 
Bev. J. C. Algar, M. A 
Bey. J. C. Bobertson, M.A 



Bev. W. Maskell, M.A, £x- 
ftTniniTig Ghaphun to the 
Bishop of Exeter. 



Bev. W. Anderdon, MA. 

BALLIOL. 
Ber. W. a. Ward, M.A. | Ber. F. Oakley, M. A 
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Eev. a. Talbot, M.A. 
"Rev. J. M. Capes, M.A. 
G-. Tickell, Esq., M.A. 
Bev. J. Plumer, M.A. 
Edward B. P. Bastard, Esq., 
M.A. 



Bey. E. Walford, M.A. 
C. Cholmondeley, Esq. 
Bev. H. N. Oxenham, M.A. 
E. B. Wegg-ProBser, Esq., 

B.A. 
Bobert Simpson, Esq. 



MEBTON. 



Yen. Archdeacon Manning, 

M.A. 
James B. Hope, Esq., M.A. 



Bev. E. S. Bathurst, M.A. 
Bev. J. H. Pollen, MA. 



EXETEB. 



Bev. J. B. Morris, M.A. 
Bev. E. S. Bowles, M.A. 
J. D. Dalgaims, Esq., M.A. 
Bev. E. E. Estoourt, M.A. 
Kath. Gx)ldsmid, Esq., M.A. 
Bev. Danvers Clarke, M.A. 
li. M. Mackenzie, Esq., B.A. 



Bev. C. Cox, B.A. 
Bev. C. Thomas, B.A. 
Bev. A. Dayman, B.A. 
Walter Buckle, Esq. 
W. Lockhart, Esq. 
T. H. King, Esq. 



OBIEL. 



Bev. J. H. Newn:ian, B.D. « 
Ven. Archdeac. Wilberforce. 
Albany Christie, Esq. 
Bev. H. J. Coleridge. 
Bev. James Orr, B.A. 
Bev. S. P. Booke, M.A. 
Bev. Daniel Parsons, M.A. 
Bev. C. B. Bridges, M.A. 
Eev. F. B. Neve, M.A. 



Bev. Gt, D. Byder, M.A. 
Bev. H.W. Wilberforce, M.A. 
Bev. B. Ward, M.A. 
Bev. B. Q-ordon, M.A. 
B. Williams, Esq., M.A. 
Bev. J. B. Shortland, M.A. 
Bev. B. Simpson, M.A. 
William Monsell, Esq. 
Eev. H. M. Walker, B.A. 
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Walter Workman, Esq. 



F. C. Ellis, Esq. 

NEW COLLEaE. 
Nicholas Darnell, Esq., M.A. 

LINCOLN. 
Bobert Walker, Esq., Fellow. 

ALL SOULS. 
Eev. J. H. Wynne, B.O.L. | Eev. E. B. Dean, D.C.L. 

MAGDALEN. 



Bev. B. Waldo Sibthorp, 

B.D. 
Bev. W. Pahner, M.A. 
Bev. Bernard Smith. 



Bev. W. Wheeler, B.D. 
Bev. E. Coffin, M.A. 
Bev. J. 0-. Wenham, B.A. 



BBASENOSE. 



Bev. J. Walker, M.A. 
Bev. H. Formby, M.A. 
Bev. E. Caswall, M.A. 
Bev. C. B. Gbrside, M.A. 
Bev. G-. Case, M.A. 
Bev. B. J. Butler, M.A. 



Bev. W. H. Scott. 
Bev. B. Stanton, B.A. 
Bev. Joshua Dixon. 
Bev. B. K. Sconce, B JL 
J. Leigh, Esq. 
T. F. Wetherell, Esq. 



COBPUS CHBISTL 



Bev. B. G. MaomuUen, B.D. 
Bev. J. S. Northcote, M.A. 



Bev. T. Meyrick, M.Ai 



CHBIST CHUBCH. 
Bev. W. G. Penny, M.A. | Bev. Ambrose St. John, M.A. 
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Eev. C. H. Collyns, M.A. 
Bev. W. Wingfield, M.A. 
Bev. E. A. Coffin, M.A. 
Bev. H. G. Coope, M.A. 
Bev. D. Watts Russell, MA. 
Bev. W. Scratton, M.A. 
Bev. F. Balston, M.A. 



Bev. Q-. Crawley, M.A. 

C. B. Soott Murray, Esq., 

B.A. 
J. Douglas, Esq., B.A. 
E. W. Gordon, Esq. 
Edw. Purbrick, Esq. 
J. tT. Saint, Esq. B.A. 



TBINITY. 



B. Omsby, Esq., M. A. 
Bev. J. L. Patterson, S.C.L. 
W. G. Palgrave, Esq. 



J. E. Bowden, Esq. 

B. B. PhiUips, Esq., M.A. 

W. P. Neville, Esq., M.A. 



Bev. F. New, M.A. 
Bev. H. Combs, B.D. 
Bev. C. S. Laprimaudaye, 

M.A. 
Bev. H. Bittleston, M.A. 



ST. JOHN'S. 

Bev. P. W. Trenow. 
J. Grant, Esq. 
B. Simpson, Esq. 
J. Ellis, Esq. 
H. Denny, Esq. 



JESUS. 



Bev. David Lewis, M.A. 
Bev. E. S. Poulkes, B.D. 



Bev. H. Lloyd, M.A. 



Bev. T. W. AUies, M.A. 
Bev. E. H. Ballard, M.A. 



WADHAM. 

J. G. H. Bonus, Esq. 



Bev. H. J. Marshall, B.A. 
Bev. W Harper. 



PEMBBOKE. 

P. Benouf, Esq. 
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Bev. F. Hathaway, M.A. 
Bey. C. Seager, M.A. 



J. J. Caiman, Esq., B.A. 
G. E. Ballard, Esq. 



ST. MABY HALL. 
Bev. J. M. GHenie, B.A. | Bev. T. N. Harper, B.A. 

MAGDALEN HALL. 
Bev. G. Burder, M.A. 

It may well be supposed that the exalted position 
of your Eoyal Highness has shut out the knowledge 
of this appalling state of things, which, however, 
ought to be known and solemnly pondered from the 
palace to the cottage. It thus appears that there 
is no soundness in the corporation! The fatal 
leprosy has extended to the whole of the nineteen 
Colleges forming the University ! There is not one 
exempt ! Out of the five Halls, even two have 
made their contribution to the Apostasy. A foun- 
dation is thus laid for ultimate conquest entire and 
complete. The leaven has already begun to operate 
throughout the whole of the mighty aggregate. 
Whence is this ? How is it ? Why is it ? Cam- 
bridge is almost free from the contagion ; so are St. 
Bees and Durham. In the four Universities of 
Scotland no case has occurred of a single conversion 
to Popery since the great Eeformation. How is it, 
then, that the fatal work so advances in Oxford P 
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Whatever be the caiise, the effect is certain. 
Nothing is now wanted but time and continued 
apathy among Protestants to finish the conquest of 
Popery. The Vatican may well be hopeful of 
success ; it has ample foundation for its confidence. 
The Pope was neither premature nor, as the event 
has shown, imprudent, in forming his English 
Hierarchy, and parcelling out the land into Bishop- 
rics, placing over them a Cardinal Archbishop. He 
knew his business ; he laughed at the pother of 
Parliament; he had weU examined the ground he 
stood on ; he was duly apprised of the true state 
of the case, and felt assured that he might rely on 
Oxford to supply him with superior men for clerical 
leaders, and a body of ready-made Priests, — ^natives, 
who had common sympathies with their country- 
men, and as such were valuable instruments. The 
ten Popish Colleges already founded, and in vigorous 
operation, were but as auxiliaries ; the grand force 
was garrisoned at Oxford. 

Now true Christian patriotism cannot look on 
the foregoing list of Seceders without alarm 
approaching to dismay. That list, however, is not 
by any means the measure of the mischief: it is 
purely symptomatic. The seeds of the disease are 
sown in the heart of the University. The nimiber6 
here set forth by no means reveal the magnitude of 
the malady. We shall greatly err if we assume, 
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that by the departure of the gentlemen whose 
names are here set forth, the whole of the Popish 
element has been removed, and that nothing now 
remains but what is sound and healthful. Were 
that the ease, there might be grounds for rejoicing 
and the re-establishment of confidence ; but it is 
not so. It is only the ripe finiit that falls; the 
stem of the green is tough and strong ; the seces- 
sion, therefore, brings along with it no safety; 
abundance remain behind to subserve the interests 
of Eome. Here is the peril ! Men, Protestants 
by position, but Papists at heart, are the chief 
enemies of the cause of truth. The work of 
Proselytism still goes steadily forward, while seces- 
sion proceeds as if regulated by a principle. The 
University could at any moment send forth a hive 
of genuine Papists, twice or thrice as numerous as 
that which has already departed. But there is a 
time for everything. While the cause of Rome 
may be more abimdantly promoted by remaining 
they will remain. Dr. Pusey, for example, ought 
long ago to have been at Rome, where his whole heart 
is ; but he has been incalculably more useftd to the 
Pope at Oxford, where he has been aptly represented 
as performing the work of Charon, plying his ferry- 
boat between the two communities — Protestantism 
and Popery, ever and anon wafting others over, but 
still remaining himself. Public secessions from 
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time to time are necessary for the benefit of the 
cause, since they not only keep attention alive, but 
tend to embolden converts among the people to 
come out and declare themselves. But, however 
important to these ends, they must not go over in 
such numbers as to weaken the citadel. Nothing 
must be suflfered to pale the fires of Oxford. 

Under circimistances so serious and all-absorbing, 
it becomes important to look back a little to the 
history of Oxford University. We need not, how- 
ever, go beyond the third generation, since the 
events comprised within that period will suffice for 
our object. It will be seen that a National Institu- 
tion, which ought to have been the glory of the 
British Isles, has refiected, spiritually and morally, 
but little credit on them, — an Institution which 
ought to have redounded to their Evangelical 
knowledge and Scriptural piety has contributed 
very little to either. This will form the topic of 
my next Letter. 

I have the honour to be, with the greatest 
respect, your Boyal Highness's most obedient 
servant, 

THE EDITOR. 

April 4, 1860. 



a 
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LETTER VIII. 



TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT. 

Sib, — Since the issue of the last letter I had the 
honour of addressing to your Royal Highness, a 
communicaticHi from a gentleman in Oxford to a 
friend in the United States has reached me, which, 
to my mind, possesses a special importance, as 
confirming every word I have said in these letters' 
on the subject of Popery in relation to Oxford. It 
is clearly the production of a man of ability, know- 
ledge, and reflection. Its value is greatly enhanced 
from the fact that the writer is resident at Oxford, 
and, it may be presimied, intimately connected with 
the University. It bears date so late as the 28th 
of last October, only a few days after the Prince of 
'\Yales had arrived and matriculated at Pembroke 
College. The glimpse the writer gives of the 
training of the Royal Family will not fail deeply to 
interest the loyal and loving subjects of% Queen 
Victoria, wherever it shall be read. The letter is as 
follows : — 
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"the PEINCE of wales at OXTOED. — ^ENGLAND 

or THE rUTUEE. 

"In the most quiet and unostentatious manner 
the heir of the kingdom came to Oxford last week, 
went to Christ Church, the magnificent foundation 
of Wolsey, entered his name, and then proceeded to 
Pembroke College, — the college of Dr. Johnson and 
of John Pym, the Master of which, the active and 
liberal Dr. Jeune, is Vice-Chancellor, — and was 
matriculated. So the Prince is a veritable * Oxford 
man.' The Prince does not reside in college ; 
a private house has been vacated for his convenience 
by Mr. Wyatt, a surgeon. The house is not inappro- 
priate, and has its history ; it is called Frewen 
Hall, afber a medical professor of that name, and it 
has had a succession of occupants of that order. In 
it Dr. Elidd, Reg. Prof, wrote his volume of the 
Bridgewater Treatises ; and the whole place, and 
particularly out-of-the-way parts of it, is, or was, 
more than redolent of man, physiological and ana- 
tomical. The house forms two sides of a square, 
and the entrance is by a court-yard, the old oak 
gate of which bears the carved inscription, 1666, 
Mr. D. C. G., a member of Yale College, who spent 
a few, too few, hours in it, in 1853, said, *he 
supposed it was the oldest house he ever slept in.' 
But our old English houses are novelties. This 
new house of 1666 usurps the site of one of three 
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centuries before, upon the crypt of which it now 
stands ; beneath and supporting the dining-room of 
the Prince, are massive pillars and groined roof, the 
remains of a religious house, in which Erasmus re- 
sided when he visited Oxford; and one of the 
colleges, and its chapel particularly, Brasenose, was 
partly constructed of materiab taken from this dis- 
solved and alienated establishment. The coming of 
the Prince gave rise to a brief discussion in the 
papers touching the comparative merits of the 
Scotch and English universities — larger and more 
liberal culture being claimed as the merit of Scot- 
land, and a grand array of great names was cited 
for Edinburgh. There is something, but not much, 
in this. There is no * vulgar error ' more erroneous 
than the universal estimate made of universities, 
and what they can do ; — ^no ignorance more crass 
than that which expects certain, if not uniform, 
results from university training, at the best. There 
is great popular ignorance on this subject; also 
there is self-deception, over-estimate, and quackery 
in other quarters. But there cannot be illustration 
or dissertation here. As to the Prince, there is no 
doubt that he comes to Oxford far better educated 
than thousands are who leave it B.A. or M.A. A 
few years since the education of the royal children 
was accurately described, and I reproduce the 
description here : — 
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"■'A primary regard is paid to moral and reli- 
gious duties. They rise early, breakfast at eight, and 
dine at two. Their various occupations are allotted 
out with almost mihtary exactness. One hour 
finds them engaged in the study of the ancient, 
another of the modem authors ; their acquaintance- 
ship with languages being first founded on a 
thorough knowledge of their grammatical construc- 
tion, and afterwards familiarized and perfected by 
conversation. Next they are trained in those mili- 
tary exercises which give dignity and bearing. 
Another hour is agreeably filled up with the lighter 
accomplishments of music and dancing. Again the 
happy Uttle party assemble in the riding-school, 
where they may be seen deeply interested in the 
various evolutions of the menage. Thence — while 
drawing and the further exercise of music and the 
lighter accomplishments call off the attention of 
their sisters — the younger Princes proceed to busily 
engage themselves in a carpenter^s shop, fitted up 
expressly for them, at the wish of the Boyal Con- 
sort, with a turning-lathe and other tools essential 
to a perfect knowledge of the craft. They thus 
early become, not only theoretically, but practically 
acquainted with the useful arts of life. A small 
laboratory is occasionally brought into requisition 
at the instance also of their Royal Father ; and the 
minds of the children are thus led up from a con- 
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templation of the curiosities of chemical science 
and the wonders of nature to an inquiry into their 
causes. This done, the young carpenters and stu- 
dents throw down their saws and axes, unhuckle 
their philosophy, and shoulder their miniature per- 
cussion guns — ^which they handle with the dexterity 
of practised sportsmen — for a shooting stroll 
through the Eoyal gardens. The evening meal, 
the preparation for the morning's lessons, and hrief 
religious instruction, close the day.' 

"What it most concerns the Prince of Wales 
and the nation that he should learn, he will not, 
except hy miracle or hy marvellous intuition, acquire 
at Oxford, There, heyond all question, have heen 
and are forces evolved, distributed, and applied, 
which are effecting a metastasis in the life of the 
Established Church, and in the life of one of the 
nations within the English nation, 

" These forces are working v/nder the very basses 
of the Throne with great skill. The old and well- 
adapted instruments of the clerisy are being em- 
ployed to construct an academico-ecclesiastical des- 
potism. Yast resources are available for these ends ; 
and the work has been and is carried on, much as 
the Temple of Solomon was built. Then the great 
arsenals, and agencies, and resources, and means of 
every kind have not to be gained by the Anglo- 
Jesuits. They have, mainly, the tmiversities ; they 
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luive, mainly and increasin^h/, the Church and the 
ecclesiastical organization. The silent revolution 
vnvught on J hy, and from Oaf or d, within twenty 
years^ is great and incredible. It is going on and 
will go on. It will acquire a power in and over the 
State which will render good, free, independent civil 
government impossible in Ungland, Any way Eng- 
land will be revolutionized: either by this silent, 
steady working of great and powerful institutions — 
acting upon every class, and transforming the natu- 
ral character, or upon a discovery — ^perhaps too late 
for any moral counteraction. There will be an open 
and convulsive crisis. All this is certain ; certain 
as demonstrable facts can he ; as certain as moral 
laws, as seen operating in the history of states ; 
certain as the phenomena of mind and of society. 

" All this the Prince of Wales and the heir of the 
kingdom will not see. There is none to whisper 
half a fact of this kind to . him, none to point the 
vadex f/nger ; unless, indeed, the Baron Bunsen 
should revisit England, and repeat the most solemn 
protest and appeal to God which he made when the 
claims, character, and pretences of Anglo-Jesuitism 
were forced upon his notice, as Minister for the 
TTiTig of Prussia. Afber an exposition as such a 
student of theology and of ecclesiastical history 
for, then, twenty-five years could give, he said : — 

"*If an angel from heaven should manifest to 
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me, that by introducing, or advocating, or merely 
favouring the introduction of such an Episcopacy 
into any part of Germany, I should not only make 
the German nation glorious and powerful above all 
the nations of the world, but should successfully 
combat the unbelief, Pantheism, and Atheism of 
the day — I would not do it : so help me God. 
Amen ! — ^we may be doomed to perish, church and 
state : but we must not he saved, and cannot he 
siwedf hy seeking life in externals.^ 

" Thus spake Bunsen ; — now that Alexander 
Humboldt is dead, perhaps the largest and most 
cultivated mind in Germany, and with religious 
culture and specialities beyond his ; — ^thus spake 
Bunsen to the man who in more senses than one 
represents the University of Oxford, and the power- 
ful class which would not only save the nation by 
ecclesiastical forms, but make those forms the sword 
and sceptre of a clerical despotism. May the omen 
be averted ! 

" Oxford, Octoher 28, 1869." 

Your Royal Highness may well suppose it yields 
me no small gratification to find all I have felt, 
feared, spoken, and written on this great subject so 
emphatically corroborated by the foregoing letter. 
The testimony of your friend Chevalier Bunsen, to 
the Right Hon: W. E. Gladstone, is not a little re- 
markable. Such it will appear to every man of 
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sense in England. The prospect presented by the 
writer is far from cheering ; it is appalling in the 
extreme ; but I feel constrained to beUeve that it is 
(mly too well fomided. 

Your Boyal Highness will now suffer me to 
glance at the religious history of the University of 
Oxford, which, it will subsequently appear, has 
a powerM bearing on the subject of these letters. 
It is, then, an indisputable fact that no portion of 
English society was so slightly purified as Oxford 
University, by the glorious fires of the Eeformation. 
It were, indeed, almost a violation of truth to 
assert that it was reformed at all. Economic 
changes, mutations of ritual, abatements of cere- 
mony, were all compatible with entire stability of 
mental, moral, and spiritual condition. Individuab 
were doubtless brought under the influence of the 
spirit and the principles of the Reformation, but 
the mass were lefb untouched. The academic popu- 
lation, indeed, were, far beyond any other portion of 
society, the most impracticable. Even the Army 
and the Navy were far less so, beside the circum- 
stance that they are placed under the iron rule 
of irresistible discipline. Collegians are proverbial 
for levity, folly, insubordination, and wickedness. 
This partly results from the peculiarity of the class. 
They are young, hot, heady, and high-minded. 
Mostly the sons of gentlemen, they have been 
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accustomed to have their own way at home, where 
every wish has been anticipated, and all around 
subservient; they have money at command, and 
are absolutely their own masters, for the discipline 
of the University is at best but a lax affair, and it 
is not improved by the administration. It is little 
more than nominal. It is quite compatible with 
the most reckless profligacy and the most ruinous 
dissipation. The moral history of Oxford, and the 
vicinity for twelve miles around, would determine 
the truth of the allegation beyond contradiction. 
The evil inseparable from the system was greatly 
enhanced by the vast numbers congregated. At 
one time it is stated that the students actually 
amounted to 30,000. Towards the close of the 
'thirteenth century they are given in the Annals of 
Wood at 15,000. The University Commission of 
1850 states the number of students actually resident 
in Oxford at the present time to be about 1,300. 
The total number of members of the University, 
that is, of men educated there, on the 31st of 
December was 6,060. Such a body of men, scattered 
throughout the country, cannot fail to exfercise a 
powerful influence on its destinies. Let them be 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of Rome, and 
they wiU constitute a mighty auxiliary to the 
Bomish Priesthood. To accomplish this is the 
grand object of those who guide the movement. 
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This point will be more fully worked out by- 
aad-by. 

In the dawn of the Eeformation, history shows 
that Wycliffe received but small support from this 
his own University. There were even then, how- 
ever, men of a noble mind, enlightened from on high, 
who waged a godly warfare with the Popery of the 
place and the nation. If their numbers were small, 
each was a host ; and exalted talents, combined with 
dauntless courage, a ready eloquence, and a vigorous 
logic, carried conviction to many consciences. The 
light by degrees, however, became extinct, darkness 
returned, and with it aboimding corruption. But it 
wao reserved for a kter period and a brighter day to 
show the true character of the University. When, 
in 1554, Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer were ex- 
amined there, the true spirit of the place was unmis- 
takably indicated. Cranmer was required to argue 
on the subject of transubstantiation and the sacrifice 
of the Mass, which he did in a manner the most 
Scriptural and masterly, and in a spirit of such, 
gravity and mildness as deeply impressed many 
who beard him. Argument and Scripture, however, 
were thrown away on such an assembly. Cranmer 
was assailed by loud hissing, boisterous insolence, 
and shouts of triimiph, as if the good man had been 
utterly vanquished. Ridley, who, next day, was 
brought forth from prison for the same purpose, met 
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with corresponding treatment. After much clamour 
and outrage, the Prolocutor, unable to answer Ridley, 
denounced him as obstinate, vainglorious, and incon- 
stant, calling on the multitude to shout, " Truth has 
the victory^'* which they echoed again and again. 
The venerable Latimer, under a burden of four-score 
years, declined dispute, but made a firm avowal of 
his faith, upon which the shouts again were raised, 
till, says the historian, " the noise and disorder was 
such that it looked more like a country game than 
a dispute among divines ; four or five spoke at once, 
so that it was impossible to hear what was said, 
much less to answer it." 

These nobl^ men were consigned to the flames in 
front of Balliol College ! So much for Oxford at the 
commencement of the Keformation. 

The only period during which good men could 
look with complacency on the University was in the 
days of the Vice-Chancellorship of Dr. Owen. By 
his piety, wisdom, and firmness, a new face was put 
on the institution, and for a brief period great pro- 
gress was made both in mental and spiritual 
culture. But the sun of this bright day speedily 
became clouded ; Charles II. returned, and then the 
flood-gates of corruption were opened. Things are 
best seen by contrast. One of the great historians 
of the time has expressed himself as follows : — 

" The dress and conversation of people were sober 
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and virtuous, and their manner of living remark- 
ably frugal. There was hardly a single bankruptcy 
to be heard of in a year ; and in such a case the 
bankrupt had a mark of infamy upon him that he 
could never wipe off. Drunkenness, fornication, 
profane swearing, and every kind of debauchery 
were justly deemed infamous, and universally dis- 
countenanced. The clergy were laborious in preach- 
ing and praying, in catechising youth, and visiting 
their parishes. The Lord*s-day was observed with 
unusual reverence; and there were a set of as 
learned and pious youths training up in the Univer- 
sity as had ever been known. So that, if such a 
reformation of manners had obtained jcmder a legal 
administration, they would have deserved the cha- 
racter of the best of times." 

Such was England in the days of the Common- 
wealth. It is acknowledged on all hands that this 
is a truthful representation. Let us now hear the 
game historian touching the Restoration : — 

" The times which followed the Restoration were 
the reverse of those that preceded it ; for the laws 
which had been enacted against vice for the last 
twenty years being declared null, and the magis- 
trates changed, men set no boimds to their Hcen- 
tiousness. A proclamation, indeed, was published 
against those loose and riotous cavaliers whose 
loyalty consisted in drinking healths and railing at 
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those who would not revel with them ; but in reality 
the king was at the head of these disorders, being 
devoted to his pleasures, and having given himself 
up to an avowed course of lewdness ; his bishops 
and chaplains said, that he even came from his mis- 
tresses' apartments to church, even on sacrament 
days. There were two play-houses erected in the 
neighbourhood of the court. Women actresses 
were introduced into the theatres, which had not 
been known till that time; the most lewd and 
obscene plays were brought on the stage : and the 
more obscene, the better was the king pleased, who 
graced every new play with his royal presence. 
Nothing was to be seen at court but feasting, hard 
drinking, revelling, and amorous intrigues, which 
engendered the most enormous vices." 

The University of Oxford was but too ready to 
chime in with the spirit of the Court, and hence 
the historian proceeds : — 

" And the University was no less corrupt. There 
was a general licentiousness of manners among the 
students ; the sermons of the younger divines were 
filled with encomiimis upon the Church, and satire 
against the Nonconformists ; the evangelical doc- 
trines of repentance, faith, charity, and practical 
religion, were unfashionable. The speeches and 
panegyrics pronounced on public occasions were 
scurrilous, and little less than blasphemous." 
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Time did nothing to improve the spirit of the 
University ; for in 1720 there was scarcely in it a 
man that feared God and wrought righteousness. 
This brings me to a period of the deepest interest, 
which, however, must be reserved for my next com- 
mimication. 

I have the honour to be, with the greatest 
respect, your Royal Highness's most obedient 
servant, 

THE EDITOR. 

Ajpril 18, 1860. 
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LETTER IX. 

TO HIS EOYAIi HIGHNESS THE PEINCE OONSOET. 

SiE, — In reviewing the course of these Letters, 
and meditating a&esh the main questions discussed 
therein as affecting the Prince of Wales, I perceive 
there is one point, of moment incalculable, which 
has merely been hinted at, — the history of James 
Duke of York, brother to Charles II., — but which 
demands a full consideration. The Prince, although 
educated as a Protestant, became a convert to 
Popery, which cost him his throne, and drove him 
into exile, where he lingered out a miserable exist- 
ence. The history of that misguided monarch 
forms a meet study tor the Prince of Wales. It is 
one of the most pregnant chapters in the Chronicles 
of England, a marvellous illustration of human 
nature, as it works in both courts and nations. It 
is a mortifying record of folly on the one hand, and 
wickedness on the other. After all that the nation 
had suffered at the hands of Charles the First, it 
received his son, Charles the Second, on his return 
from exile, as if he had been a divinity, the son of 
the " PATHEB or HIS COXJNTET : " and forthwith 
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the worshippers bore the image of their idol ; from 
a nation of sober and exemplary men, largely im- 
bued with the spirit of religion, they speedily sank 
to the low level of their new King, and became a 
community of worldlings, free-thinkers, profligates, 
and atheists! In the same way, on the death of 
Charles II. they received with rapture the Papist and 
the despot, the sworn foe alike of their religion and 
their liberties, — James, Duke of York. This was all 
the more remarkable and inexcusable after the great 
debates which had been carried on in Parliament, — 
which illustrated the true character and probable 
reign of the Sovereign, — ^with a view to exclude him 
from the throne. Never had people such warning 
of the danger to be apprehended from a cunning 
king ; but it seemed lost on them. It appeared-as 
if all the intelligence, aU the Protestant principle, 
and Christian patriotism of the nation had been 
concentrated in the House of Commons, so that 
nothing remained to the people. To them Popery 
and Protestantism appeared to be things of indiffe- 
rence. 

The bulk of the admirable men who had formed 
the later Parliaments of Charles seemed to have 
been driven into privacy ; they were passed by at 
the next election, and through bribery and othw 
means a House of Commons was created suited to 
the tastes of the Papal King. From the majoritj' 

1£ 
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of the Lords the cause of religion and Hberty had 
nothing to hope ; as they had stood by Charles so 
they stood by James. Never was an assembly 
more subservient to a Sovereign. They acted as 
his creatures, and as if the only object of their 
existence had been to obey the Boyal behests. As 
a first step, they settled on him the enormous sum 
of two millions sterling annually, being well-nigh 
double that enjoyed by his father and his brother. 
Addresses, too, were sent up from all the counties, 
and the pulpits of the realm rang with thanksgiving 
and praise. To crown the national disgrace, the 
University of Oxford, in the most imqualified 
manner, declared, '^ That it was impossible to move 
them from an unlimited subjection to all his com- 
mands, ^^ 

How exalted a compliment to a Popish King! 
This was done in the spirit of the Pharisees of the 
olden time, who boimd heavy burdens on men's 
shoulders which they themselves '^ touched not with 
one of their fingers." The University was quite 
willing that the King should destroy the Constitu- 
tion and crush the Uberties of his country, and did 
their best to help him ; but when he came to play 
the tyrant among themselves, and to interfere with 
their rights, they entered a protest, and offered 
resistance. 

The last letter I had the honour of addressing to 
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your Boyal Highness closed with an historic re- 
ference to the great licentiousness of manners and 
the general ahhorrence of Evangelical doctrine and 
true piety which characterised the University of 
Oxford in the days of Charles II. The genius of 
impiety and profligacy seemed to have been en- 
throned in that &mous seat of learning. No two 
places had so much in common as the Court and 
the College ; and hence Popery had a Mend in both. 
During the latter years of the life of Charles II. he 
was at no pains to conceal his strong sympathies 
with that system, which was alike suited to his 
nature and to his habits. This the nation bore; 
but the fact that his brother James, an avowed and 
a zealous Papist, was to be his successor, at length 
excited public soKcitude. The friends of true Pro- 
testantism were filled with anxiety, which found an 
appropriate expression in the Parliament of the time. 
The zeal, courage, and perseverance of the Commons 
entitled them to the praise of all generations. They 
presented an example which will serve as a model 
to the Parliament of England in every age. They 
had formed a sound, accurate, and comprehensive 
idea of the whole subject of the fearful perils which 
tiien impended over the religion and Uberties of the 
country. The disease and the remedy were alike 
clear to them. They distinctly perceived that there 
was but <me cure — the exclusion of the Duke of 
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York from the throne, and they lost no time in re- 
ducing their principles to action; in 1679 they 
brought in a bill for the accomplishment of their 
object. 

The discovery of the Popish plot was favourable 
to success ; it brought things to a crisis. Charles 
was resolutely bent on resijtance, but the Commons 
were not less resolute in their purpose, and the dis- 
cussion went on. The Commons commenced the 
war in the Parliament which assembled at West- 
minster in 1680 ; on the 26th of October, Lord 
EusseU, in opening the question, said : — 

" Sir, I am of opinion that the life of our King, 
the safety of our country and Protestant religion, are 
in great danger from Popery ; and that either this 
Parliament must suppress the power and growth 
of Popery, or else that Popery will soon destroy, 
not only Parliaments, but aU that is near and dear 
to us. And therefore I himibly move, that we 
may resolve to take into our consideration, in the 
fif«t place, how to suppress Popery, and prevent a 
Popish successor, without which all our endeavours 
about other matters will not signify anything, and 
therefore this justly challengeth the precedency. 

The reference here to the "life of the King 
arose from the Popish plot, which was designed to 
destroy, by one fell swoop. King, Lords, and Com- 
mons. An opinion also generally prevailed that 



11 
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the Papists were bent on removing Charles to make 
way for James, from whose advent to the throne 
they expected a Papal millennium. 

Sir Hugh Capel seconded the motion of Lord 
Bnssell, in a speech replete with knowledge and 
patriotism, in the course of which he said: — 

'^ Although I have said some things that are very 
strange, and other things grounded only on conjec- 
tures, yet I believe that no man will have just 
reason to doubt the probability of the truth, if they 
will but consider what a potent friend the Papists 
have had of James Duke of York; and how em- 
boldened by the hopes of having him for King. 
And as it is not to be doubted but that they have 
had his assistance, so they have had the French 
embassador's too, who by his frequency at the 
palace hath seemed rather one of the family and 
King's household than a foreign embassador ; and 
by his egress and regress to and from His Majesty 
rather a Prime Minister of State of this kingdom 
than a coimsellor to another prince." 

Sir P. Winnington distinguished himself on the 
occasion by an excellent address ; in referring to 
the method devised for the fostering of Popery, 
he said : — 

" I beg leave to particularize in the case of one 
Care, who was indicted for printing a weekly intel- 
ligence, called. The Packet of Advice from Home ; 
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or, the Siatary of Popery, This man had a 
strange knack of writing exta^Mrdinary weU upon 
that subject, and the paper was by most persons 
thought not only very ingenious, but also very 
useful at this time for the information of the 
people, becaiuse it laid open very intelligibly the 
errors and cheats of that Church. However, upon 
an information given to the Court of King's Bench 
against this Care, this rule was made : — ' Ordinatum 
est, quod Liber intitulat. The Weekly JPacket, &c., 
non ulterius imprimatur, vel pubHcetur, per aliquam 
personam quamcunque. Per Cur.' I think it 
amounts to little less than a total prohibition of 
printing anything against Popery." 

Public anxiety continued to increase till the 4th 
of November, when the Bill to *' disable James, 
Duke of York, to inherit the imperial crown of 
England, Ireland, and the dominions thereunto 
belonging," was read the first time. On the 6th it 
was read the second lime ; and on the 8th it was 
committed, and ordered to be engrossed ; on the 
10th Charles exasperated the House by a message 
to the effect that they might '' rest assured that all 
remedies they can tender to His Majesty, con- 
ducing to those ends, shall be very acceptable to 
him, provided they be such as may consist with 
preserving the succession of the Crown in its legal 
course of descent." 
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Thk was just to intimate that the King would 
approve of everything but the one thing the Com- 
moii8 were intent on accomplishing. He would 
ccmciiT in all endeavours to exclude Popery, except 
the one measure which ahne would suffice for that 
olijeot! This message produced its proper effect, 
and the Members showed themselves equal to the 
emergenoy. Mr. Harboord said : — " What I am 
most concerned at is the latter part of the Speech, 
that about the succession, for it looks like the 
difficulty that was put upon the Israelites, of 
making bricks without straw. For, seeing all the 
discoveries about the plot make it clearly out that 
it all centres in the Duke of York, and that all 
their hopes are derived from a Popish successor, 
and expectation of a Popish King, how can we do 
anything that can be effectual in pursuance of the 
first part of that proposition without contradicting 
the latter, it being impossible to secure the Pro- 
testant religion imder such limitations P" 

On the 11th the Commons drew up an address to 
his Majesty in reply to the message, which was ren- 
dered somewhat feeble through its moderation ; but 
the House atoned for this by vigorously persevering 
with the Bill, the spirit of which may be gathered 
from the following clause : — 

" That the said James Duke of York shall be, and 
is by the authority of this present Parliament, 
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excluded, and made for ever imcapable to inherit, 
possess, or enjoy the Imperial Crown of this realm, 
and of the kingdom of Ireland, and the dominions 
and territories to them, or eitljer of them, belonging; 
or to have, exercise, or enjoy any dominion, power, 
jurisdiction, or authority in the same kingdoms, 
dominions, or any of them. And be it fiirther 
enacted by the authority aforesaid, that if the said 
James Duke of York shall at any time hereafter 
challenge, claim, or attempt to possess, or enjoy, or 
shall take upon him to use or exercise any dominion, 
power, or authority, or jurisdiction, within the said 
kingdoms or dominions, or any of them, as King or 
chief magistrate of the same, that then he the said 
James Duke of York, for every such offence, shall 
be deemed and adjudged guilty of high treason, and 
shall suffer the pains, penalties, and forfeitures, as in 
case of high treason." 

The discussion which ensued was worthy of Pro- 
testant Englishmen; the following is a sample of its 
courage and resolution : — 

'^ I take it for granted, that it is impossible that 
a Papist should come to the possession and quiet 
enjoyment of this Crown, without wading through a 
sea of blood, and occasioning such a war as may, for 
ought I know, shake the monarchical government of 
this nation, and thereby not only endanger himself, 
but his children too. For no man can foresee what 
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may be the end of such a war, nor what miseries it 
may bring on the nation: but, in all probability, it 
may prove the deepest tragedy that ever was acted 
an this great theatre. For it cannot be imagined, 
that the great body of Protestants which are in this 
nation will tamely submit to the Popish yoke, which 
they will in time see must be the consequence of 
labmitting to a Popish king, without some strug- 
gling. And wars begun on the score of rehgion are 
generally attended with more fatal and bloody 
oonsequenoes than other wars ; and this may exceed 
all others that ever yet were made. And I see no 
way to prevent it but by passing this Bill, which, 
80 long as it excludes only him, and secures the 
Crown to his children, is, I think (as the case stands), 
the greatest kindness we 6an do him." 

Charles endeavoured once more to draw off the 
Commons from their bill to Tangiers, but in vain ; 
they replied again in an address of great length and 
excellence, in the course of which, referring to the 
Papacy, they say: — 

" This bloody and restless party, not content with 
the great liberty they had a long time enjoyed, to 
exercise their own religion privately amongst them- 
selves, to partake of an equal freedom of their persons 
and estates with your Majesty's Protestant subjects, 
and of an advantage above them, in being excused 
from chargeable offices and employments, hath so 
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far prevailed as to find countenance for an open and 
avowed practice of their superstition and idolatry, 
without control, in several parts of this kingdom. 
Great swarms of priests and Jesuits have resorted 
hither, and have here exercised their jurisdiction, 
and been daily tampering to pervert the consciences 
of your Majesty's subjects. Their opposers they 
have found means to disgrace; and if they were 
judges, justices of the peace, or other magistrates, 
to have them turned out of commission; and, in 
contempt of the known laws of the land, they have 
practised upon people of all ranks and qualities, and 
gained over divers to their religion ; some openly to 
profess it, others secretly to espouse it, as most con- 
duced to the service thereof." 

The address is a masterly impeachment of the 
proceedings of the Crown. They are at great psdns 
to recapitulate the grievances under which the 
nation groaned. Speaking of the spirit of the Court, 
for example, they say: — 

"We have taken this occasion of an access to 
your Majesty's royal presence, humbly to lay before 
your Majesty's great judgment and gracious con- 
sideration this most dreadM design of introducing 
Popery, and, as necessary consequences of it, all other 
calamities, into your Majesty's kingdoms. And if 
afber all this the private suggestions of the subtle 
accomplices of that party and design should yet pre- 
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vail, either to elude, or totally obstruct the faithful 
endeaYotm of us your Commons, for a happj settle- 
ment of this kingdom, we shall have this remaining 
comfort, that we have freed ourselves from the guilt 
of that blood and desolation which is like to ensue." 

The House subsequently passed a resolution con- 
demning, in the severest terms, the decision of 
the grand jury at which the Duke of York had 
been presented as a Popish recusant. This, of 
course, was done to prevent the jury from finding a 
true bill; a committee was also appointed to 
examine the proceedings of the judges at West- 
minster, who had been twisting the laws to serve 
the King. 

On the 16th of December Charles made a speech 
to both Houses, in which again he insulted the 
Commons, saying as follows : — 

" I did promise you the fdllest satisfaction your 
heacts could wish, for the security of the Protestant 
religion, and to concur with you in any remedies 
which might consist with preserving the succession 
of the Crown in its due and legal course of descent. 
I do again, with the same reservations, renew the 
same promises to you." 

The House fixed a day for taking the Eoyal speech 
into consideration, and in the meantime resolved 
itself into '' a grand committee how to secure the 
kingdom from arbitrary government." Lord Russell 
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proposed that the King should receive money for 
Tangiers and his alliances '' upon his granting the 
Bill only." Mr. John Hampden reported the 
address. The following paragraph from that noble 
document serves to throw light on the state of the 
times: — 

"We do humbly represent to your Majesty, as 
the issue of our most deliberate thoughts and con- 
sultations, that for the Papists to have their hopes 
continued, that a prince of that religion should 
succeed in the throne of these kingdoms, is utterly 
inconsistent with the safety of your Majesty's person, 
the preservation of the Protestant religion, and the 
prosperity, peace, and welfare of your Protestant 
subjects. 

" That your Majesty's sacred life is in continual 
danger, under the prospect of a Popish successor, is 
evident, not only from the principles of those 
devoted to the Church of Eome, which allow that an 
heretical prince (and such they term all Protestant 
princes), excommunicated and deposed by the Pope, 
may be destroyed and murdered ; but also from the 
testimonies given in the prosecution of the horrid 
Popish plot, against divers traitors attainted for 
designing to put those accursed principles into 
practice against your Majesty. 

"From the expectation of succession, has the 
number of Papists in your Majesty's dominions so 
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much increased within these few years, and so many 
been prevailed with to desert the true Protestant re- 
ligion, that they might be prepared for the favours 
of a Popish prince, as soon as he should come to the 
poBsession of the Crown : and while the same expec- 
tation lasts, many more will be in the same danger 
of being perverted. 

*^ This it is that has hardened the Papists of this 
kingdom, animated and confederated by their priests 
and Jesuits, to make a common purse, provide arms, 
make application to foreign princes, and solicit their 
aid for imposing Popery upon us ; and all this, even 
during your Majesty's reign, and while your 
Majesty's Government and the laws were our pro- 
tection." 

The Bill of Exclusion having been read the third 
time, and passed, it was carried up to the Lords by 
Lord Bussell on the 15th of November. The Lords 
rejected it on the second reading, afber a vehement 
debate, by a majority of thirty-two. The whole of 
the debates lie before me, and they exhibit through- 
out a measure of patriotic spirit in relation to 
Popery which has never either before or since found 
a place in any legislature. 

Li January, 1681, the King sent a message to 
the Commons demanding more money for Tangiers 
and the mamtenance of his foreign alliances, in 
which he said : — 
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'' His Majesty is sorry to see their thoughts so 
wholly fixed upon the Bill of Exclusion, as to 
determine that all other remedies for the suppression 
of Popery will be ineffectual. His Majesty is con- 
firmed in his opinion against that Bill by the judg- 
ment of the House of Lords, who rejected it." 

The Commons met, and appended to their address 
two most stringent resolutions, in which we have 
the following : — 

" That it is the opinion of this House, that there 
is no security nor safety for the Protestant religion, 
the King's life, or Government of this nation, with- 
out passing a bill for disabling James Duke of York 
to inherit the imperial Crown of this realm, and 
dominions and territories thereunto belonging ; and 
to rely upon any other means and remedies without 
such a bill, is not only insufficient but dangerous." 

It is further added, that ''till the bill be passed 
excluding the Duke of York, the House cannot give 
any supply to his Majesty." Charles, despairing of 
success with such a Parliament, on the 18th of 
January dissolved it. He soon found, however, that 
he could not get on alone, and therefore he called 
another, to meet at Oxford on the 2l8t of March. A 
large body of the nobility opposed the place, and 
wished to meet at Westminster, but Charles was 
immoveable. The King and the Court were re- 
ceived in the University with hearty demonstrations 
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of loyalty and affection. There was something 
soipicious, however, in the arrangement, and many 
of the Members prepared for the worst : they came 
armedy with numerous retinues. The Members for 
London were specially distinguished by a patriotic 
spirit ; they were accompanied with a large body of 
well-armed horse, with ribbons in their hats bearing 
the glorious inscription : — 

No Popebt! No Slavbbt! 

Charles, with all his courage and all his cunning, 
had a match in the brave Commons of England, 
whom he was unable either to cajole or to intimi- 
date. Change in the place of meeting had no effect 
upon them : no sooner were the oaths taken, and a 
Speaker chosen, than they went straight to their 
object — the Bill of Exclusion ! 

Secretary Jenkins, the only man the King could 
rely on, made a strong speech against the bill, and 
concluded with a motion for throwing it out ; but 
he foimd not even a seconder! It was then 
ordered to be read a second time. Sir W. Jones 
proceeded in a vigorous speech to assert the Com- 
mons' right of impeachment, but he had not 
advanced far when the Black Bod came, and 
ordered the attendance of the Commons in the 
House of Lords, where the Lord Chancellor, by 
command of the King, dissolved Parliament ! 

Such was the reckless insolence with which 
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Charles treated the Representatives of the English 
nation. It was well for him, however, that his days 
were well-nigh numhered, for a crisis must have 
arrived in which he would, douhtless, have received 
the due reward of his deeds. The lesson supplied 
hy the fate of his father was lost upon him. On 
February 6th, 1685, he expired, and James Duke 
of York reigned in his stead. 

James II. was in all respects merely a continua- 
tion of Charles II. Charles, at the close of his 
reign, confessed himself a Papist. James was an 
avowed Papist of the first water when he began. 
He was only proclaimed on the 6th of February, 
and on the 8th he went publicly in state to Mass ! 

The great fact now to be noticed is, that, as to 
both liberty and religion, everything came to pass 
exactly as the previous Parliament had foreseen and 
foretold. Not a single evil was apprehended that 
was not moumftdly realised. Meanwhile the Popish 
party mightily increased. Multitudes of Jesuits 
and regular priests were invited from abroad. 
Jesuitical seminaries of learning were erected in 
London and in the coimtry. Mass chapels were 
erected in almost every considerable town. Four 
Popish bishops were consecrated in the royal 
chapel. Multitudes of tracts for seducing people to 
Popery were published. Multitudes frequented the 
Popish chapels ; as that and zeal for James' absolute 
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power were the sole road to preferments. All 
subjects were prohibited to speak disrespectfully of 
his Majesty's religion. At last, some conformists 
opened their eyes, and began to preach against 
Popery. James prohibited the inferior clergy to 
touch upon controverted points of religion. The 
Papists were allowed openly to profess their reli- 
gion; and the Jesmts, who erected colleges and 
seminaries in most of the considerable towns at 
this time, were publicly consecrated in the King's 
chapel, and sent down to exercise their Amotions in 
their respective dioceses, imder the title of Vicars 
Apostolical ; monks appeared in their habits at 
Whitehall; and all places were bestowed upon 
Papists. 

Both the pulpit and the press were watched with 
the utmost vigilance, and, where occasion served, 
punished with extreme rigour. On the 30th of 
May, the fourth month of the new reign, Kichard 
Baxter, of immortal memory, was brought to his 
trial at the Eing's-bench bar for a scandalous 
libel, called "A Paraphrase on the New Testa- 
ment," reflecting on the bishops and clergy of the 
Church of England ; of which he was convicted the 
29th of June, and adjudged to pay a fine of 500 
marks, and give security for his good behaviour for 
seven years. 

This deplorable reign was fitly illustrated by the 

I 
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cruel deeds of the diabolical Jefferies. At Dorches- 
ter, Jefferies condemned 29 persons, who were im- 
mediately executed. In another place 200 persons 
were indicted, and fourscore were executed ; in all 
500 were condemned, and 200 of those were ex- 
ecuted, and their quarters set up in the highways ; 
many purchased their lives from the Judge, and one 
Mr. Prideaux alone gave him £14,000 for his life. 
Major-General Kirk, who was sent down with the 
Judge, committed many cruelties ; he caused nine- 
teen persons to be executed at Taunton without 
any trial, with the drums, &c., playing at the time 
of execution. 

Iji the same town, whilst at dinner with his 
officers, he ordered thirty condemned persons to be 
hanged while he was at table — namely, ten in a health 
to the King, ten to the Queen, and ten to Jefferies ; 
but one action the most diaboHcal of all was, when 
a girl threw herself at his feet to beg her father's 
life, he made her prostitute herself to him, with a 
promise of granting her request ; but, having satis- 
fied his brutal lust, he was so inhuman as out of a 
window to show the girl her father hanging on the 
sign-post. The spectacle so affected her that she 
lost her reason. 

James laid himself out with all his might to 
build up the Church of Eome. He did all that in 
him lay to fill the public offices with Papists. 
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Among the lawyers he knighted some, made Ser- 
jeants of others, and to these he added judges. He 
commanded the Universities to give degrees to 
Papists without exacting the usual oaths. He com- 
manded Magdalen College, Oxford, to elect a Popish 
president. The fellows of the College refused. In 
Septemher he went down and threatened them ; 
and in November he sent a Commission, which ex- 
pelled them, and deprived them of all their 
emoluments. 

The infEituated monarch next proceeded to cor- 
rupt the army; he commenced with the officers, 
and, failing, he dismissed them, and filled their 
places with Papists. He next tried the troops, 
beginning with a single regiment, whom, imless 
they fell in with his views, he ordered to lay down 
their arms. To a man, with the exception of three 
or four Papists, they did so ! Thus the whole na- 
tion rapidly ripened for revolution. It was thus 
made clear that the establishment of Popery in- 
volved the extinction of Uberty ! But what was 
then the object of the Vatican is its object still. 
Popes, princes, and sovereigns die, but the system 
lives ! It is not to be forgotten that James entered 
the Society of the Jesuits, and that its members 
were his principal favourites and his chief advisers. 
Now these Jesuits still abound in England, and 
their head-quiarters is at Oxford ! Yes, and there, 
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even there, is England's future King ! How peril- 
ous the position to himself ! How tremendous the 
possibility to the British people ! 

I have the honour to be, with the greatest 
respect, your Boyal Highness's most obedient 
servant, 

THE EDITOR. 

May 2, 1860. 
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LETTER X. 

TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT. 

The last letter to your Koyal Highness concluded 
with the Eevolution, and with the intimation that 
James, prior to his ascension to the throne, had 
entered the Society of the Jesuits. It has also 
been shown that the University of Oxford, although 
it resented the tyranny of James, continued to dis- 
play its spirit of infidelity, and Popery, and aver- 
sion to the Evangelism which constitutes the 
essence of the doctrinal system of the Church of 
England. 

Never, perhaps, was the true spirit of Popery 
more strikingly exemplified than just after the 
Revolution, when it seemed for ever to have been 
overthrown. Even then it never abated one jot of 
heart of hope. It seemed to laugh at Acts of Set- 
tlement, Coronation Oaths, and Popish Disabilities. 
It knew human nature, and bided its time. But, 
while it did this, it never for an hour remitted its 
vigorous endeavours to improve its position and 
realise its object. Its activities were all but incredi- 
ble, while the Protestants were utterly remiss. It 
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was not till 1716 — ^that is, thirty-six years after the 
debates in the Commons on the Exclusion of the 
Duke of York — that they were published by way of 
antidote, with a very copious Introduction, which 
contains the following passage : — 

That Borne, and her offidous agents, have been inces- 
santly at work for our destruction, is no wonder, when we 
consider ourselves the boasted remains of liberty, and pure 
religion, throughout Europe, and the main bulwark against 
arbitrary encroachments ; but that we, who profess an ab- 
horrence of those principles, should give an helping hand to 
our ruin, and be in the plot against our own &ith, our pro- 
perty and lives, seems as difficult to reconcile as the doctrine 
of transubstantiation ; yet, to our eternal dishonour, such 
there are at present amongst us, who have advanced half-way 
to meet them ; nay, to show their sincerity, and cut off all 
manner of ceremony, have gone over to them. 

This delusion, which has been so universally spread 
through all ranks and complexions, calls loudly at this junc- 
ture for the publication of the following sheets. It had been 
a crime scarcely expiable, not to have rescued them from 
oblivion, and given them a fresh reading ; especially at a 
time when a set of profligate wretches, who have the impu; 
denoe to caU themselves Protestants, are in strict combina- 
tion with the sworn enemies of our religion, to place a Popish 
impostor on the throne of "King Gborge, to make the free- 
bom nation a land of bondage, and our fertile plains a scene 
of blood and confusion. 

Apprehensions of the like danger from a Popish succes- 
sor, inspired our great fore&thers with lively sentiments t)f 
the kingdom's danger, and resolutions becoming that great 
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trust reposed in them bj their principals. They saw a Popish 
plot carried on against our liberties and religion, under the 
administration of a Protestant Prince, though not justified 
by open arms, or prosecuted in that audacious manner it is 
at present. They foimd there were too many of the same 
stamp -with the rebels of this day, affectedly Protestants, 
who strove industriously to smother it, and imder-hand 
abetted the treason. The day, at that melancholy season, 
was fiiYOurable to Boman monsters ; they had their parti- 
XBQS in the senate-house, the cabinet, and the pulpit ; and 
too many upon a certain bench, who ought to have been the 
most vigorous asserters of the Reformation, lay as a dead 
weight upon the House. The opposition those worthy 
patriots met with no ways impaired their spirit ; they broke 
tiirough all discouragement, and went to the root of the 
grieyanoe. 

The sole expedient for preventing all fiitiire calamities 
was the exclusion of the Duke of York ; a biU which had a 
predictive spirit in it ; a bill not spirited up by revenge or 
partiality to a certain family, as was odiously insinuated, to 
divide the wicked cause from the person; but from the 
fiktal and necessary consequences which must attend a Popish 
administration ; a bill which, if it had passed, would have 
saved this inhtuated kingdom an hundred and thirty mil- 
lion, and extinguished even our remotest fears of Popery. 

It is now 172 years since the Revolution, and 
yet these awakening words are every whit as much 
in point as the day they were first indited. 

In the early part of the last century, notwith- 
standing its innumerable privileges and its corres- 
ponding obligation, it was the abode of darkness. 
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Evangelism was proudly ignored, and true piety 
had well-nigh died out. Whitfield, Wesley, and 
their associates were the butt of impious ridicule ; 
that which was their glory was accounted their 
shame! They were, notwithstanding, unmoved, 
and bravely bore it till, in the course of events, 
they left the University to enlighten the nation and 
bless the world. 

These, your Royal Highness is probably aware, 
were the founders of the body now known as Metho- 
dists, whose Evangelical labours have rendered the 
whole human race their debtors. These Methodists, 
so called, were then greatly abused both at home 
and abroad. The great countryman of your Royal 
Highness, the historian Mosheim, was but too much 
carried away by the godless clamour, and hence, 
in the year 1755, he wrote as follows : — 

At present the ministerial labours of G-eorge Whitfield, 
who has formed a community which he proposes to render 
superior in sanctity and perfection to all other Christian 
churches, make a considerable noise in England, and are not 
altogether destitute of success. If there is any consistency 
in this man's theological system, and he is not to be looked 
upon as an enthusiast, who follows no rule but the blind 
impulse of an irregular &.ncy, his doctrine seems to amount 
to these two propositions : ** That true religion consists alone 
in holy affections, and in a certain inward feeling, which it is 
impossible to explain; and that Christians ought not to 
seek truth by the dictates of reason, or by the aids of learn- 
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ing, but by laying their minds open to the direction and in- 
fluence of Diyine illumination." 

The truth is strained in the foregoing, which in- 
dicates a man but imperfectly acquainted with the 
religion of the Holy Scriptures. The historian was 
clearly labouring imder strong prejudice, which 
incapacitated him for dealing with the subject. 
He nevertheless went much further in the right 
direction than the University of Oxford, which 
seemed wholly insensible of the honour which had 
been put on it by taking out of it such men as 
Whitfield and the Wesleys, and the responsibility 
arising from this event. CamaUty and ungodliness 
stiU continued in the ascendant ; serious piety was 
more than ever an object of scorn and hate. Nor 
was this all ; the enmity of the University would 
seem to have grown more violent than ever. The 
two Wesleys, Whitfield, Hervey, and others, if de- 
spised, ridiculed, and detested, were yet suffered to 
continue their Ml time. None of them were thrust 
out. It was otherwise with their excellent succes- 
sors some thirty years afterwards. At that time 
the Spirit of God again visited the University in 
mercy, bringing a few more young men from dark- 
ness to liglit, and making them true Christians. 
The authorities, as if taught by the case of the 
Methodists, now determined to crush the evil in the 
bud by expelling the obnoxious individuals — six in 
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number. Yes, the University of Oxford, which 
received its very existence from Christian liberality, 
drove from its gates six of the most distinguished 
youths — ^the only shining Christians among the 
multitudes within its pale ! 

On this occasion George Whitfield stood nobly 
forth, and in a letter to the Eev. Dr. Durrell, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University, defended the 
cause of the outcasts, and rebuked the impiety of 
the University. 

Whitfield, referring to the great movement in 
his own day, and the gladness excited by it among 
the ranks of the faithful, proceeds : — 

But alas ! how is this general joy damped, and the pleas- 
ing prospect almost totally eclipsed, by a late melancholy 
scene exhibited in that very place, from whence, as from a 
fountain, many of their preachers frequently and expressly 
pray that pure streams may ever flow to water the city of 
the hying Q-od ! You need not be told, reverend Sir, what 
place I mean: it was the feimous Uniyersity of Oxford, 
Nor need I mention the scene exhibited ; it was a tribunal, 
a visitatorial tribunal, erected in Edmund Hall ; six pious 
students, who promised to be the salt of the earth and 
lights of the world, entire friends to the doctrines and 
Uturgy of our Church, by a citation previously fixed upon 
the college door, were summoned to appear before this 
tribunal. They did appear, and, as some were pleased to 
term it, were tried, convicted, and, to dose the scene, in the 
chapel of the same hall, consecrated and set apart for nobler 
purposes, had the sentence of expulsion pubUcly read and 
pronounced against them. 
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So BBven a aentenoe, in an age when almost eyery kind of 
proper disoipHne is held with so lax a rein, hath naturally 
excited a onrioiity in all that have heard of it to inquire of 
what notable crime these delinquents may have been guilty 
to deserre vuch unoonmionly rigorous treatment. But how 
win their cariosity be turned into indignation, when they 
are told that they were thus rigorously handled for doing no 
e?il at all, and that *' no fault could be found in them save 
in the law of their God ! " 

The sick, the lame^ the blind, the lepers that came to Our 
Lord for healing wanted no book to teach them how to 
6Kpre0B their wants. Though some were only poor beggars, 
and othen, as the self-righteous Scribes and Pharisees su- 
peroaliouBly chose to term them, " GfenUle dogs," yet, con- 
•cioufl of their wants, and having a heartfelt sense of their 
distress, *' out of the abundance of their hearts their mouths 
spake:" and the compassionate Emmanuel, who came to 
heal our sickness and bear our infirmities, sent them away 
with a ** G-o in peace, thy faith hath made thee whole ; be it 
unto thee even as thou wilt." 

How unlike, yea how very imlike such a blessed dismis- 
sion, is the treatment these young students have lately met 
with at Bdmund Hall, who, amongst other crimes of a like 
nature, were expelled for using extempore prayer, A crime 
not so much as mentioned in any of our law-books ; a crime 
for which, in this last century at least, no one hath ever been 
called to the bar of any public court of judicature ; and a 
crime for which, it is to be hoped, no student will ever 
hereafter be summoned to appear and hear himself expelled 
at the bar of any of the reverend Doctors of Divinity or 
heads of houses in the University of Oxford. But should 
any be so infifttuated as to determine, Jehu-like, to drive on 
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thus fiiriously, as judgment hatli unhappily begun, as it 
were, at the very house of G-od, it is to be hoped, that, as 
some have been expelled for extempore praying^ we shall 
hear of some few others of a contrary stamp being expelled 
for extempore tweaaing^ which by all impartial judges must 
undoubtedly be acknowledged to be the greater crime of the 
two. 

Singing, composing, or reading hynms composed by 
others, and doing this in company, seems to be as little 
criminal as praying extempore. When the last words of 
David are about to be recorded, he is not only styled " the 
son of Jesse, the man who was raised up on high, the 
anointed of the Gh>d of Jacob," but the grand title of being 
"the sweet Psalmist of Israel" brings up the rear. And 
" to teach and admonish one another in psalms, and hymns, 
and spiritual songs," is as truly a scriptural command as, 
" Thou shalt love the Lord thy GK)d with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and thy 
neighbour as thyself." 

To see or hear such divine exercises treated with reproach, 
and spoken of with contempt by common and open blas- 
phemers, is bad ; but that any who came on purpose to be 
trained up for the sacred work of the ministry should be 
looked on as criminal, and expelled an university, for being 
sometimes employed in them, is too sad a proo^ not only 
that *' our gold has become dim, and our fine gold changed," 
but that " our very foundations are out of course." What 
then must the righteous do ? 

What, indeed, but weep and lament! And weep and 
lament indeed they must, especially when they hear further, 
that meeting in a reUgiout society, giving a word of exhorta- 
tion, or expounding and commenting a little now and then 
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upon some' portion of Scripture, are not the least of the 
aoGTuations for whioh some of these young worthies had 
the sentence of expulsion pronounced against them. 

Am for the reports of these yo\mg students being accused 
at condemned, for barely being acquainted with, or the 
oocaaional yisitors of some of the most laborious, pains- 
taking, worthy parish ministers in England, it is almost 
altogether incredible. And yet the standers by, as well as 
the supposed culprits themselves, we are informed, aver this 
to be real matter of fact: attended with this melancholy 
aggrsyation, that they were hissed at, pushed ahout, and 
treated m a numner that the vilest criminal is not allowed to 
he treaiedy either at the Old Bailey or any court of justice 
Ml the Innydom, We a/re likewise told that a copy of their 
indictment was ashed for, hut denied them; and not only so, 
but that one, from whose polite behaTiour in the worldly 
walk better things might have been expected, was heard to 
say, as he came out of chapel, to their grand accuser, after 
sentence of expulsion was pronounced, that *' he would have 
ike thanks of the whole university for that day's work" 

What thanks, reverend Sir, he may meet with from the 
whole university, I know not ; but one thing I know, that 
he will receive no thanks for that day's work from the innu- 
merable company of angels, the general assembly of the first- 
bom which are written in heaven, or from G-od the Judge of 
aU, in that day when Jesus, the Mediator of the new covenant, 
shall come in E[is own gloiy, in the gloiy of the Father and 
His holy angels, aSid gather in His elect from all the four 
comers of the world. 

Of all the Universities in the British Empire 
Oxford is the only one that perpetrated a deed so 
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unjust, 80 cruely and so impious ! The act was 
enough to bring down on it the judgments of 
Heaven. There is but too much reason to believe 
that it did so ! It is certain that &om that period 
to the present but little of the Divine blessing has 
attended it. As the true character of the Uni- 
versity is not generally known, it may be useful to 
amplify a little; I shall therefore proceed in my 
next to throw some light on its course, literary, 
scientific, and religious, from the period to which I 
have referred down to the present time. The facts 
are of the utmost moment, as bearing on the know- 
ledge and religion of the land, and especially on 
Papal aggression and Protestant prospects. 

I have the honour to be, with the greatest 
respect, your Eoyal Highness's most obedient 
servant, 

THE EDITOE. 

May 30, 1860. 
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LETTER XI. 

TO HIS BOYAL HIGHNESS THE PEINCE CONSORT. 

SiE, — ^It has, I presume, already been shown, 
that during the last and former generations the 
element of Oxford University was pre-eminently 
one of irreligion. The G-ospel of Salvation, as set 
forth in the Articles and Homilies of the Established 
Church, which are a faithful reflection of the Holy 
Scriptures, was an object of contempt to the bulk 
both of tutors and students. Taken as a whole, 
the University was the most irreligious portion of 
the King's dominions, the place where of all others 
young men were most imperilled. Matters since 
that time, I am happy to say, have been in divers 
respects improving, but as to religion the progress 
has been small. 

It is affecting to observe that the intellectual has 
heretofore but too closely corresponded with the 
religious condition of the University. The former, 
m fact, is the firuit of the latter. Deeply to imbue 
throughout all the Colleges and Halls, the Profes- 
sors, the Tutors, and the Students with the spirit 
of true Christianity, would be to correct at once 
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all that appertains to the culture of the intel- 
lect. Every student a Henry Martyn, and every 
tutor a Daniel Wilson, Oxford would become the 
spiritual Goshen of England and the glory of 
Europe. 

Eeligion wholly apart, there is even now about 
Oxford not much of happy augury as it respects 
the education of the Prince of Wales. The Report 
of the University Commission, a foHo of enormous 
magnitude, now before me, concerning the state, dis- 
cipline, studies, and revenues of Oxford, reveals a 
state of things for which the British people were 
not at all prepared. It is all but incredible. The 
Conmiissioners were the Bishop of Norwich, the 
Dean of Carlisle, now Bishop of London, and a 
few others, gentlemen of position and ability, every 
way competent, and, from their habits and pursuits, 
likely rather to extenuate than to exaggerate the 
evils. They have reported at great length, and ex- 
hibited the whole of the evidence on which the 
Beport is foimded. I shall subjoin a few samples. 
Touching the employment of the young men we 
have the following : — 

Thus the whole time, from two in the afternoon till mid- 
night, is ereiy day left at the disposal of the undergraduate ; 
and he often has two whole days in the week unoccupied by 
College duties beyond attendance once in the day at chapel. 
Many students, a0 we have seen, live in the town in lodgings 
of their own selection, to which they may return as late as 
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they please ; and they may eren pass the night away from 
their lodgings, with little risk of detection. 

The foUowing is a frightful picture in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century of the Christian era. 
After referring to certain advantages, the Commis- 
sioners proceed : — 

On the other hand it must not be oyerlooked, especially 
in comparing the present GoUegiate system with other modes 
of supervision to which we shall presently advert, that these 
advantages cannot be secured without counterbalancing evils. 
The amount of individual freedom which we have described 
necessarily opens great fsicilities for idleness, extravagance, 
and dissipation. The easy intercourse of College life is apt 
to degenerate into lounging and indolent habits, and from 
these the transition is sometimes rapid to gambling and 
vice. Experience proves that it is very difficult for the Col- 
lege authorities to obtain the confidence of their pupils, and 
without this their influence must be slight. The close bond 
which imites the members of each College together, though 
in itself one of the most pleasing features of academical, 
life, has often led to a culpable disregard of the higher duty 
which they owe to the University, and has often given to a 
College the appearance of a combination to promote private 
interests rather than that of a society founded for public 
purposes, and forming part of a great national institution. 

Notwithstanding improvements which have taken 
place, intolerable evils still remain. The Commis- 
sioners go on : — 

Of eidsting evils the most obvious are sensual vice, gamb- 
ling in its various forms, and extravagant expenditure. 

Little can be done by direct enactments to restrain the 

K 
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two first of these evils. External decency, on the whole, is 
well preserved in the town of Oxford. The amount of 
temptation to the unwary, however, is such as might, hy in- 
creased vigilance on the part of the Proctors, he still consi- 
derahly reduced. But in the villages roimd Oxford, and in 
places still more remote from the Proctors' jurisdiction, the 
opportunities to vice are too ahundant. The Metropolis 
itself is not beyond the reach of ill-disposed or weak young 
men, who, as we have shown, may often have the whole 
day at their command. 

Gumbling is carried on in the University, as elsewhere, in 
such a manner as to make it extremely difficult of detection. 
When discovered it is always severely punished. At times, 
within the last twenty years, it has reached a great height. 
It is usually introduced into a College by one or two indivi- 
duals, who bring the practice from, without. A fashion thus 
springs up in the circle of their immediate acquaintance, 
which, indeed, often dies out when that one generation of 
students has passed away, but which is very fatal in the 
meantime, since, from the nature of the case, it can be dis- 
covered only by accident. A system of espionage would be 
wholly uncongenial to the spirit of the place. 

The following picture but tends increasingly to 
show the unspeakable peril to which young men are 
exposed : — 

One such point is alluded to by Professor Browne. " The 
debts," he observes, " into which undergraduates are led, by 
the growing taste for furniture and decorations, totally un- 
suitable, are ruinous." This language is strong, but the evil 
to which it points is very serious. We cannot forbear from 
alluding also to the excessive habit of smoking which is now 
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prevalent. Tohaccomata^ hills ha/oe^ and that not m nolitar^ 
ingtanceSf amounted to 40Z. a yea/t» A third cause of ex- 
pense is the practice of dining at inns, taverns, and clubs, in 
or about Oxford, a practice which may be checked, as has 
been proved, under the administration of active Proctors. 
The evidence of Mr. Jelf shows at considerable length the 
great evils hence arising, and the mode in which the practice 
may be, and has at times been, effectually repressed. 

Driving, riding, and hunting are also causes of great ex- 
pense. The University regulation, which imposes a heavy 
fine on those who are fo\md driving, unless they have ob- 
tained permission from an officer of their College and one of 
the Proctors, is more or less enforced, and restrains the 
practice to some extent. Undergraduates are forbidden by 
statute to keep horses without the sanction of the head of 
their College ; a rule which, however, is only partially en- 
forced, and may be easily evaded by the use of hired horses. 
Of these amusements the most expensive is hunting. It 
seldom costs less than four guineas a-day. Some of those 
who indulge in it are accustomed to it at home, and can 
afford it ; and on this ground, as well as on the supposition 
that it often takes the place of worse pursuits, it is in several 
Colleges overlooked or permitted. It is, however, a matter 
which ought to be under strict control. A moderate in- 
dulgence in it has in some cases been foimd compatible with 
serious study and academical distinction. But the present 
licence ought to be repressed ; and hunting ought at least 
never to be permitted by the College authorities without the 
express sanction of parents. In such cases, the temptation 
held out by the example of those who can afford the amuse- 
ment to tho^e who cannot, should always be taken into con- 
sideration. 
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Besides, it must be remembered that the most ruinous 
debts are not due to fiur tradesmen. An infunous race has 
arisen, whose business it is to advance money to young men 
at ruinous rates of discount, and who try to evade danger by 
expedients which recall some of the most ludicrous scenes of 
a great French dramatist. It is within the knowledge of one 
of our own body, that a young man accepted bills to the 
amount of £425, and received only £20 in cash. This sum 
of £20 was the alleged proceeds of the sale of beds, pigs of 
iron, and other goods, to one confederate, which same articles 
the imhappy youth had purchased for the simi of £425 from 
the other confederate. Against such persons no law will 
avail. 

Sir, we are not reading of a distant and dark 
antiquity, but of tlie Oxford of the present hour ! 
The Report was signed by the seven Commissioners 
April 29, 1852. Is it so, then, I beg to ask your 
Eoyal Highness, that, of all places, this is the 
most eligible place for the education of an English 
King ? Oxford has unquestionably produced num- 
bers of great scholars and good men ; they became 
such, however, not through but in spite of the 
academic system. They would have become such 
anywhere. But what is wanted is institutions 
that shall produce satisfactory results on average 
humanity. 

Sir, great as is the soHcitude of English Pro- 
testants for the interests of genuine education, it is 
far greater for genuine religion. The Popery of 
Oxford is, therefore, to them the greater object of 
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alami and abhorrence. An ill-educated King would 
be a serious evil ; a Popish King might prove the 
means of overwhelming calamity ! As matters now 
stand, no man can attend the University of Oxford 
with safety. The very air is tainted! Every 
breeze wafbs pestilence over the land ! Bome and 
Death, Superstition and Neology, are fast dividing 
it between them ! 

The Popery of Oxford is striking at the root of 
Protestantism as established in this Kingdom, and 
that is the Puseyite conspiracy through whose 
workings the devices and corruptions of Eome have 
been engrafbed on our Protestant Church by men 
who are, in point of fact, nothing better than 
Bomish priests in disguise. They are establishing 
the confessional ; they are introducing seven sacra- 
ments into the Church; they are putting up 
prayers for the dead ; and, before they proceed to 
the administration of the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper, they themselves offer up secret prayers 
with reference to the sacrifice they pretend they 
are about to offer of the Lord's body on the altar, 
for the benefit of the living, and also the faithful 
departed. 

This state of things in the University is ex- 
ceedingly aggravated by the prepared state of 
these Kingdoms. Popery has everywhere a footing, 
a rock for a fortress. From the course of events 
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British Protestants can no longer look with in- 
difference on the Church of Rome in Ireland, or 
consider that the feelings and sympathies of the 
English or Scottish Romanists are different from 
those of their co-religionists in Ireland. The 
history of the past few months must dispel such a 
delusion ; and it is now manifest that we have to 
oppose the Irish, English, and Scottish Romanists 
as one determined body. It is, therefore, of great 
importance to keep always in view the various 
forces which the Church of Rome controls to wrest 
from a Government any demand, or to spread its 
influence among the people. Your Royal Highness 
wiU please to ponder the following summary of 
facts as to the position and power of the Church of 
Rome at present within the three Kingdoms : — 

I. Chapels. 

Number of Chapels in England and Wales . . 749 
Do. in Scotland 177 

In all, in Great Britain 926 

Do. in Ireland 2,284 

In all, in Ghreat Britain and Ireland . . . 3,210 

II. Pbiests. 

Number of Priests in Great Britain, including Bishops 

and Priests imattached 1,222 

Do. in Ireland, do . . 2,925 

In Gh:'eat Britain and Ireland . , . 4,147 
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III. Schools. 

Number of Schools in Ghreat Britain receiving separate 
Grants from Gk)Yemment 230 

Do. in Ireland, do. (of which 87 are managed exclu- 
sively by monks and nuns) 5,335 



In all, exclusive of Private Schools . . 5,565 



IV. Teaohebs. 






Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Number of Teachers in Schools 






in Ghreat Britain receiving • 






Grants from Government . 331 


713 


1,044 


Po. in Ireland .... 8,819 


2,749 


6,568 



In all, exclusive of those in 
Private Schools, Con- 
vents, &c. . . . 4,150 3,462 7,612 



V. Colleges. 
Colleges in Great Britain, 11 ; in Ireland, 31 ; in all . 42 



VI. COITTENTS AND NUNNEEIES. 

Convents and Nunneries in Great Britain, 110; in 
Ireland, 220; in all 330 



YII. MONASTEBIES. 

Monasteries (the very existence of which is a violation 
of the law) in Great Britain, 34 ; in Ireland, 111 ; 
in all 145 
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VIII. Chapulinb. 
ChaplainB in the Army in Great Britain, 73 ; in Ire- 
land, 86 ; abroad, 86 ; in all 145 

Add do. in Poor-law Unions in Ireland, estimated at 130 

Do. in County Prisons, in do 82 

Do. in City and Conyict do 12 

Do. in Lunatic Asylums, do.- 12 

Making in all, exclusive of those abroad 331 

Your Boyal Highness will not fail to mark the 
appalling progress indicated by these figures. Such 
a picture is enough to disturb the ashes of our 
ancestors! With a Popish party in Parliament 
resolved to sacrifice everything in order to ac- 
complish their avowed object, which is the over- 
throw of Protestantism and the re-establishment of 
Popery in the country; with a vast machinery of 
chapels, colleges, schools, convents, monasteries, 
directed by a cardinal archbishop, bishops, priests, 
monks, nuns, Jesuits, and other Popish teachers 
and emissaries, Bome is wielding at the present 
moment a most powerful and baneM influence upon 
the nation. She is sapping the Army with her 
doctrines, fanning into fury the superstitions of her 
people, undermining the education of the rising 
youth; she is sending out, week after week, and 
from month to month, avowedly and in disguise, 
publications and emissaries for disseminating her 
own errors, or diluting and undermining the great 
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principles which form the very essence of Gospel 
truth and our national strength. She is filling 
every town of any importance with organizations, 
with the view of checking the influence of Pro- 
testantism. But this is not all. She is making 
steady progress among our peers, aristocracy, states- 
m^ even clergymen of England, and people, and 
is taking every advantage of our apathy to check 
resistance to her claims. All that is wanted to 
complete her triumph is to gain the Court and 
lead captive our future King ! 

Rome is fast proportioning her means to her 
encU : she is receiving money from abroad, and 
even from the pockets of every Protestant in the 
land, through the folly and wickedness of Govern- 
ment endowments. The British Government at 
this moment gives annual endowments of which 
the foUowing is but a brief summary :— 
For Schools in Great Britain, for 1858 . £36,258 7 8) 
For Salaries of Teachers of do. in Ireland 114,139 12 
For College of Maynooth. . . . 30,000 
For Chaplains in the Army at home and 

abroad (1858) 7,229 

Do. in Workhouses, Prisons, &c., in Ire- 
land, say 186 at £50 (estimated) . 
For 6,075 Douay Bibles to the Army 
For 700 Popish Prayer-books (The Gar- 
den of the Soul) ..... 

Making in all . . 



9,300 





451 10 


2 


27 13 





£197,406 2 


lOi 
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Excliisive of other Popish grants in India, the 
Colonies, and at home, not yet ascertained; and 
thus it may safely he calculated that the British 
Government endows Popery every year in the 
amount of not less than £200,000. 

Sir ! these are tidingi which may well make the 
ears of Protestant Englishmen everywhere to tingle. 
There are those who affect to laugh at the alarm of 
the wakeful; hut, hy so doing, they proclaim not 
their knowledge, hut their ignorance ; not their 
prudence, but their presumption! They boldly 
deny that Popery is on the increase! They re- 
solutely shut their eyes and their ears, and shout. 
No danger ! This they do on a precipice, ready to 
be swallowed up by the abyss which yawns below 1 

I have the honour to be, with the greatest 
respect, your Eoyal Highness's most obedient 
servant, 

THE EDITOE. 

June 13, 1860. 
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LETTER XII. 

TO HIS EOTAL HIGHNESS THE PEINCE CONSOET. 

SiE, — It is matter for rejoicing that His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales has, for a season at 
least, left Oxford, and that in a few days he will 
proceed on his voyage to Canada. For some 
months, at any rate, he will be out of harm's way. 

But, Sir, the pleasure derived from the fact of 
the Prince having leffc Oxford is much modified by 
the fear that the evil may have been already done ! 
All processes of poisoning are, from their very 
nature, brief. The wasp, the viper, and the rattle- 
snake do their deadly work in an instant ; and the 
Papal virus may be injected into the human mind 
in the shortest space of time. A single thought 
may form the germ which, when developed, will 
constitute a man a zealot or a devotee — a slave to 
the Vatican. The very sight of Dr. Pusey may 
implant that germ ; and a single conversation with 
Bishop Wilberforce may give to it vitality. The 
Prince of Wales was hardly settled in Oxford when 
he was invited to Cuddesdon Palace to dine with the 
Prelate — doubtless an act of courteous propriety ; 
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but this solitary circumstance might have served to 
ruin the Heir-apparent to the throne of England ! 
There is a power of fascination about the Bishop 
which renders it perilous to come within the reach 
of his influence. His whole being appears to be so 
replenished with the essence of Popery, that, so to 
speak, it streams forth on all sides like electricity, 
penetrating the soul of both sexes and all condi- 
tions ! It is a most astounding fact, — a fact un- 
paralleled in the history of the country, — ^that.no 
fewer than ttoenty'three of his own circle have se- 
ceded from the Church of England, and become 
Papists — ^viz., five members of his elder brother's 
family, his second brother Archdeacon Wilberforce, 
his wife and six children. Archdeacon Manning, the 
Bishop's brother-in-law, and another brother-in-law, 
the Bev. G-. D. Byder, his wife and six children. 
The fact is so extraordinary as to entitle it to pub- 
lic attention. The inquiry suggests itself — ^How 
does this come to pass P There must surely be 
something in His Lordship to explain it. Is it a 
thing of air and manner,— anything said or done ? 
Is it a hint, or a lecture, or is it somewhat inde- 
scribable and inconceivable? Be this as it may, 
the fact is indisputable. His very shadow seems 
endowed with a perverting power ! 

It may help our inquiry if we look a little more 
closely at the ecclesiastical position of this Bishop. 
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Well, he is what is known as a Tractarian or a 
Puseyite — a chief and a leader in the hody. These 
terms are interchangeahle, hut neither explains the 
other. It is, therefore, important to ascertain 
what is meant hy them, for there is reason to ap- 
prehend that the hulk of the Protestant people of 
these kingdoms have hut a vague notion of their 
meaning. They view the words as indicating a 
system that is strongly marked hy Eomanism, and 
that ifi all ; hut that, while correct so far as it goes, 
is hut a very imperfect representation of the true 
facts of the case. On such a theme precision of 
idea is of the utmost moment ; and we have the 
most ahundant means of attaining to it. The party 
at the outset had the merit of honesty, at least, as to 
their ohject ; it is now some twenty years since they 

issued a manifesto in which they courageously said: — 
It ought not to be for nothing j no, nor for anything 
short of some very vital truth; some truth not to be re- 
jected without &tal error, nor embraced without ''radical 
change," that persons of name and influence should ven- 
ture upon the part of ''Ecclesiastical agitators;" intrude 
upon the peace of the contented, and raise doubts in the 
minds of the uncomplaining; vex the Church with con- 
troversy, alarm serious men, and interrupt the established 
order of things ; set the " father against the son and the 
mother against the daughter," and lead the taught to say, 
" I have more imderstanding than my teachers." AH this 
has been done : and all this is worth hazarding in a matter 
of life and death ; much of it is predicted as the charac- 
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teristic result, and therefore as the sure criterion of the truth. 
An object thus momentous we believe to be the Unpeo- 
TESTANTIZIN& (to usc an offensive, but forcible word) of the 
National Church j and accordingly we are ready to endure, 
however we may lament, the undeniable and in themselves 
• disastrous effects of the pending controversy. We cannot 
stand where we are, we must go backwards or forwards ; 
and it will surely be the latter. It is absolutely necessary 
towards the consistency of the system which certain parties 
are labouring to restore, that truths should be clearly stated 
which as yet have been but intimated, and others developed 
which are now but in germ. And as wb go on, wb must 

SECEDE MOBE AND MOBE PBOM THE FBINCIPLES, IF ANY 
SUCH THESE BE, OF THE ENGLISH EeFOBMATION. 

Further on in their career, we have a most im- 
portant testimony. Your Eoyal Highness may 
possibly have heard of the Rev. W. Dodsworth, 
who at one time figured rather conspicuously among 
the clergy of the Established Church at the West- 
end of London. That gentleman was the disciple 
of Dr. Pusey, and after his secession from the 
Church of England, and his entrance into that of 
Rome, he publicly acknowledged his obligations to 
the Doctor as follows : — 

By your constant and common practice of administering 
the sacrament of penance; by encouraging everywhere, if 
not enjoining, auricular confession, and giving special priestly 
absolution; by teaching the propitiatory sacrifice of the 
Holy Eucharist, as apphcatory of the one sacrifice on the 
cross, and by the adoration of Chsist beally fbesent on 
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the altar under the form of bread and wine j by your in- 
troduction of Eroman Catholic books " adapted to the use 
of our Church j" by encouraging the use of rosaries and 
crucifixes, and special devotions to our Lord, as e. g, to Mi 
five wounds i by adopting language most powerfully ex- 
pressive of our incorporation into Christ, as e. g, " our being 
inebriated by the blood of our Lord ; " by advocating 
counsels of perfection, and seeking to restore, with more or 
less ftdness, the conventual or monastic life : I say, by the 
teaching and practice of which this enumeration is a sufficient 
type and indication, you have done much to revive amongst 
us the system which may be pre-eminently called Sacba- 

MENTAL. 

Sir, this is one of the most important testimonies 
connected with the movement. As a confession it 
is explicit, complete, and decisive. It excludes all 
argument as to the tendency of Puseyite teaching. 
It is analytic, positive, and definite. The entire 
Romish system is here set forth in embryo, and 
something more. Nothing is wanted but full deve- 
lopment to fit it for the Eternal City. Our con- 
ception of the real state of the case, however, will 
be greatly enhanced if we attend to the relation 
which obtains between the University of Oxford 
and the Diocese of Oxford. That relation is most 
intimate ; that University is to be viewed as a great 
normal institution, and the diocese as a great model 
school ; the lessons taught by Pusey are exempli- 
fied under the superintendence of Wiberforce. 

A very important publication, entitled " Pacts 
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and Documents showing the alarming state of the 
Diocese of Oxford, hy a Senior Clei^yman of the 
Diocese," which is before me, presents a new phase 

of the Bomanizing movement, as follows : — 

Introduction, actual or attempted, into the Diocese of 
Oxford of— 

1. Auricular Confession. 

2. Altar Crosses and Crucifixes. 

8. Processions and Processioaal Crosses and Banners. 

4. Stone Altars. 

6. The Bomish Wafer. 

6. Mixing water with wine at the Eucharist. 

7. Elevation of the Elements. 

8. Bowing to the Elements. 

9. The Priest crossing himself. 

10. Anointing of the Sick. 

11. Prayers for the Dead. 

12. Masses for the Dead. 
18. Bomish Yestments. 
14. Bomish Ornaments. 
16. Sisterhoods. 

It is truly appalling to reflect that the diocese 
so circumstanced comprises three counties, Oxford- 
shire, Berkshire, and Buckinghamshire, with a po- 
pulation considerably exceeding 600,000 — ^with 31 
rural deaneries, 609 benefices, and church sittings 
for 217,416. Of these 609 incumbents, it is com- 
puted, and it has been publicly stated, that full 600 
are men after the Bishop's own heart — Tractarians 
of the first water. It is no wonder, then, if Dr. 
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Pusey is both bold and confident in his anticipa- 
tions. He had abundant reason to assert, as he 
has done, that, "if Tractarianism be not violently 
cast out, it will leaven the whole land." It seems 
but too probable. Well might the excellent Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury also say, that " Tractarianism 
is daily assuming a more serious and alarming 
aspect, and threatening a revival of the worst evils 
of Romanism." This witness is true, and woe to 
the people that shall despise his testimony ! But 
it is being despised by the watchmen of our Esta- 
bHshed Church. A pamphlet of great power, en- 
titled " Common Sense about the Church, by a 
High Churchman," says : — 

Never were there more crying evils calling for immediate 
correction j and never was there a greater timidity in deal- 
ing with them. Never was there a more determined unwil- 
lingness amongst the great body of the clergy, and of the 
bishops especially, really to grapple with those corruptions 
which are doing such mischief in the Church. There is a 
party at work in her midst who have boldly proclaimed their 
intention to undo the work of the Reformation. With Mr. 
Bennett, of Frome, they hold and teach that " in the Lord's 
Supper there is present the body and blood, soul and divi- 
nity of Jesus Christ." It was because our reformers would 
not teach this doctrine that they were burnt at the stake 
three centuries ago. The doctrine is utterly and plainly 
Romish j yet the clerical party in our Church who hold and 
teach and publish it, are either let alone or screened by their 
ecclesiastical rulers. It is easy to foresee how such a state of 

L 
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things must end. Such a laissez-faire system will inevitably 
result in producing that disruption and ruin which some 
men of extremely judicious moderation among us hope to 
ayert by letting things alone." 

But, Sir, it is proper that Cardinal Wiseman 
should be allowed to certify the zeal of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, and the success of the movement 
there. The Prince of the Red Hat, in his letter 
to the Popish Earl of Shrewsbury, says : — 

We may depend upon a willing, an able, and most zealous 
oo-operation with any effort we may make towards bringing 
her (».«., the Anglican Church) into the rightful position 
with the Holy See, and the churches of its obedience. It 
seems to be impossible to read the works of the Oxford 
Divines, and especially to follow them chronologically, with- 
out discovering a daily approach towards our Holy Church, 
both in ohedience and affecHoiuUe feeling. 

Our saints and Popes have become dear to them ; by little 
and little, our rites and ceremonies, our offices, nay, our very 
rubric, are precious in their eyes, — fiur, alas ! beyond what 
many of us consider them. 

Sir, these are fearful testimonies. Such language 
makes the blood run cold! The reference here 
made to progress is most serious, and it is matter 
of fact. Englishmen may close their eyes, and 
cry "peace and safety, when sudden destruction 
Cometh ; '* but Home is wide awake, and exulting in 
the spectacle. Cardinal Wiseman lauds the apos- 
tasy of our great national University, and well he 
may ; for, in connection with the model diocese of 
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Bishop Wilberforce, it constitutes a lodgment for 
the Papal power which it will be difficult to over- 
throw. He may well extol the Clergy for their 
Popish principles and their exemplary zeal. These 
men's hearts are in Eome, while they pollute Pro- 
testant pidpits and eat Protestant bread. They hold 
every doctrine of Rome save the ceHbacy of the 
Clergy, and for that they may count on a dispensa- 
tion. The state of matters here pourtrayed is 
doubtless alarming, but it comes far short of the 
truth. Only residence in the Diocese, and, indeed, 
in the University, can enable men to come at a 
thorough knowledge of the facts. The Oarford 
Post bears the following testimony against the 
crying abomination which prevails around : — 

In Oxford a conspiracy against the Protestant Church and 
nation has been acted upon with portentous success. It is 
a great deal, but yet not enough to express the whole, to 
say that within a few years fellows, proctors, undergraduates, 
archdeacons, rectors, curates, lords, knights, and squires, 
over 120 in number, have been trained in Oxford for Borne, 
and have openly seceded to the Papacy. It is not too much 
to say that ten times this number remain who are perverted 
and perverting, and who have sown and are sowing Boman* 
ism and InfideHty broadcast in the Church and University* 
It behoves every man in England to mark these 
words, and deeply to lay them to heart. " Ten 
times the number remain !" Sir, here lies our dan- 
ger ; here is our calamity. Were all the residue. 
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after the secession, pure in faith and thorough 
Protestants, there might be ground for congratula- 
tion ; but if only the first finiits be removed, and 
the full harvest of heretics continue in the field, we 
may prepare for the worst. Our troubles are only 
beginning! No fears we cherish can exceed the 
perils which impend. That the Diocese of Oxford 
shotdd be so charged with the leprosy of Rome is 
matter of afflictive contemplation ; but even that is 
as nothing compared with the condition of the 
University and its relations to the whole Church ; 
and that also would be less alarming were it a 
stationary community, not sending forth any por- 
tion of its members, but remaining stable imless in 
as far as death might work change and modification. 
But it is otherwise : it is a nursery from which 
plants are ever and anon being transferred to other 
appropriate places throughout the twelve thousand 
parishes of England. The mass of the ministers of 
the Established Church are educated there. Every 
college is partly a seed-bed and partly a bed of 
plants ready to be removed in time and turn to 
their ultimate location. These are so many sowers 
that go forth to sow the seed of mortal error 
throughout the EstabHshed vineyard. Provision is 
thus made for the inoculation of every parish with 
the virus of Popery ! 
. Sir, there is something very remarkable in the 
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conjunction of two such men as Bishop Wilberforce 
and Dr. Pusey. They are every way adapted to 
each other ; they are necessary to each other ; they 
powerfully support and give effect to each other's 
labours. It is to be specially noted that Dr. 
Pusey sustains a twofold relation, which exceed- 
ingly augments his influence in the University and 
the Diocese. He is not only Hebrew Professor, 
but Senior Canon of the Cathedral — offices he has 
sustained ever since the year 1828. These figures 
are deeply depressing, since they suggest the idea 
of a lengthened course of perverting labour to 
" unprotestantise " the Church of England. From 
that period he had been diligently preparing the 
seed, the soil, and the husbandmen, till 1845, when, 
in an evil hour. Dr. Wilberforce, by Royal appoint- 
ment, took up his residence in Cuddesdon Palace. 
That was a sad hour for the diocese of Oxford, a 
dark day for the Churches of England ! Bishop 
Wilberforce has fearfully accelerated the movement. 
His Lordship is endowed with every attribute neces- 
sary to efficiency — intelligence, activity, eloquence, 
habits of business, astuteness, and ambition. In a 
word, he abounds in the qualities which would have 
fitted him to fill the chair of Loyola. These 
attributes impart to him a preponderance not only 
in the Convocation, but in the House of Lords and 
in the nation. He is everywhere a power. The 
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dangers attending the episcopate of such a man are 
greatly increased by his amazing zeal and per- 
severance. Viewed simply as a working bishop, 
his Popery apart, he is a model. He has no equal ; 
his exertions are above all praise, and such as to 
render him the object of universal admiration to 
those who cannot look beneath. The public at 
large have no idea of his true ecclesiastical cha- 
racter, and hence the increased danger to the Pro- 
testantism of the nation. All the Bishops rolled 
into one would scarcely make a Wilberforce. His 
diocese is literally overlaid with one vast network 
of institutions and agencies intended to further 
Tractarian, philanthropic, and other objects. The 
most noted of these, and perhaps the most neces- 
sary to his pet pursuit, is Cuddesdon College — a 
master-stroke of his inventive genius. That insti- 
tution was opened in 1854 ; and &om that time it 
has been worked with characteristic vigour. The 
principle is excellent, had the object been but good. 
It is intended to supplement the University course, 
and to complete what has there been left imdone 
in fitting youjig men for the pastorate. The neces- 
sity of such an institution serves to show the 
glaring deficiency of the University arrangements. 
The establishment of this college was the sure way 
to impregnate the minds of the young students 
with the true spirit of Popery, and to sharpen their 
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wits for parish service. The Popish character of 
the institution, however, soon hecame apparent, and 
tended to fan the fires which were smouldering. 
Three of its students went over to Eome ; viz. — 

J. A. Maude, Esq., B.A., Durham Uniyersitj. 
J. H. Flesher, Esq., B.A., Cambridge. 
J. 0. Bumand, Esq., B.A., Cambridge. 

Your Royal Highness will permit me to rejoice 
and congratulate my country on the removal of the 
Prince of Wales from so pestilent a region ! 

I have the honour to be, with the greatest 
respect, your Royal Highness's most obedient 
servant, 

THE EDITOR. 

June 27, 1860. 
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LETTER XIII. 

TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT. 

Sib, — In the last letter I had the honour of ad- 
dressing to your Hoyal Highness I dwelt, somewhat 
largely, on the influence of the Bishop of Oxford 
in diffiising a Papal spirit around him, and on the 
alarming state of his Lordship's diocese. I shall, 
on the present occasion, glance at the condition of 
the University, and inquire into the provisions 
which are there made for the promotion of the 
true interests of education and religion. I have, in 
the course of these Letters, repeatedly hinted at 
the imsatisfactory state of the University, as com- 
prising nineteen Colleges and five Halls. I shall 
now approach the subject more closely, and specify 
particulars ; and in doing this I shall walk in the 
lights of the great Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion appointed some years back to investigate the 
whole subject — a Commission, as I formerly stated, 
composed of the then Bishop of Norwich, the pre- 
sent Bishop of London, and five other gentlemen of 
character and position. The Report extends to 
260 foho pages, and the evidence to 400. Nothing 
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in the shape of inquiry can well be more complete, 
searching, and satisfactory ; but the results are 
much otherwise. No institution in these realms, 
whether viewed in relation to education or religion, 
is in all points more at fault, or less answering the 
ends of its existence. It is many generations be- 
hind the age we live in, and loudly calls for reform 
and adaptation to meet the necessities of the times. 
The College authorities as a body manifested no 
desire to further improvement, but the contrary. 
This is a most suspicious circumstance. The bulk 
of them set their faces as a flint against Grovem- 
ment interference, and boldly resisted the demands 
of the Commissioners. Their conduct has been 
alike insulting and incredible, and the marvel is 
that Parliament could endure it. At the outset the 
Commissioners say, " The governing body has with- 
held from us the information which we sought from 
the University through the Yice-Chancellor as its 
chief resident officer." The following confession of 
the Commissioners will everywhere excite astonish- 
ment : — 

The Colleges of Merton, Lincohi, All Souls, Corpus, St. 
John's, and Pembroke have, as societies, supplied us with 
information. The Dean and Bursar of Balliol College liave 
officially answered our inquiries. From the heads of Mag- 
dalen Hall, St. Alban Hall, and St. Edmund Hall we have 
received a similar compliance. Individual tutors of several 
other Colleges have famished us with mioxixib^KsscL T£ksst& ^st 
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less complete. From the majority of the Colleges, as socie- 
ties, we have received no assistance. 

With respect, then, to the state, discipline, and studies, 
we have heen fftvoured with copious materials for our re- 
port. Bat on the suhject of the revenues of the University, 
and of many of the Colleges, we have Uttle authentic infor- 
mation to communicate. To state the amount and nature of 
these revenues with precision, we required the zealous assist- 
ance of the University and College authorities. In most in- 
stances such assistance has been withheld. For the sake of 
the University itself we regret that a different course was 
not pursued. Frank disclosures would, we beUeve, have 
dispelled many imputations. But none of our recommenda- 
tions will be found to depend upon a knowledge of the pre- 
cise amount of the revenues of the University or the Colleges. 

This is a state of things which almost surpasses 
belief, and which bodes very ill for the speedy intro- 
duction of a better system. There were, notwith- 
standing, noble exceptions of gentlemen who gave 
the Commissioners every assistance in their power, 
and who are most anxious to relieve the University 
"from shackles which obstruct progress," and to 
" reform in a right spirit by improving, restoring, 
and enlarging." For all this there is abundant 
room : the state of things in the days of our fathers 
was so defective that even after all the improvements 
which have taken place it may be readily inferred 
that much still remains to be done. The late Lord 
Eldon has left behind him the following testi- 
mony : — 
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" An examination for a degree at Oxford," he used to say, 
" was a ffurce in my time. I was examined in Hebrew and in 
history." " What is Hebrew for the place of a skull ? " I 
replied, « aolgotha." « Who founded University College ? " 
I stated (though, by the way, the point is sometimes 
doubted) " that King Alfred founded it." " Very well, Sir," 
said the Examiners, "you are competent for your degree." 

The following is the deliberate judgment of the 
Koyal Commissioners as to the present condition of 
the University : — 

In the times of Lord Bacon, the complaints were exactly 
opposite to those which are now made. " Among so many 
great foundations of Colleges in Europe (he says) I find it 
strange that they are all dedicated to professions, and none 

left free to arts and sciences at large If any 

man think philosophy and uniyersality to be idle studies, he 
does not consider that all professions are from thence served 
and supplied." We have no desire that professional educa- 
tion, in the strict sense of the word, should be given in 
Oxford. But the University has long been moving into the 
opposite extreme, and it has been a serious loss, both to 
Oxford and to the learned professions, that the studies which 
would prepare yoimg men to enter on professional life should 
have been so completely neglected, 

Now the Statute of 1850 was an efibrt in the right direc- 
tion; but its present regulations, which BtOl retain the 
compulsory study of the Liters Humaniores to the end of 
the course, will scarcely remedy the evil. At present not 
only have the studies preparatory to the professions of law 
and medicine ceased to he followed in the UmverHty^ hut even 
theology has suffered. 
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It is important to note the extent to which all separate 
branches of learning, both professional and preparatory to pro- 
fessions, have been suffered to decay ; nor do we believe that 
any measures which the University has as yet adopted are 
sufficient to remedy the evil, 

I doubt if your Koyal Highness was prepared 

for this. Such, however, is the testimony of the 

Commissioners, the last body in Her Majesty's 

dominions to exaggerate on such a subject ; their 

natural tendency, indeed, must have been, as far as 

they could with a good conscience, to extenuate. 

My main concern, however, is to ascertain the 

bearing of this extraordinary, this unparalleled state 

of things on theological study, and, by consequence, 

on the Church of England and the spread of 

Popery. On this head the Commissioners have 

spoken as follows : — 

Oxford stiU educates a large proportion of the clergy ; but 
learned theologians are very rare in the University, and, in 
consequence they are still rarer elsewhere. No efficient 
means at present exist in the University for training candi- 
dates for holy orders in those studies which belong pecu- 
liarly to their profession. A University training cannot in- 
deed be expected to make men accomplished divines before 
th^ become clergymen ; but the University must be to 
blame if theological studies languish. Few of the clergy 
apply themselves in earnest to the study of Hebrew. Eccle- 
siastical history, some detached portions excepted, \a unknown 
to the great majority. The history of doctrines has scarcely 
been treated in this country. It may be safely stated that 
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tlie Epistles of St. Paul h&ve not been studied critically by 
the great bulk of those in orders. It is true that the Eng- 
lish Church has produced great divines, and may boast at 
this moment of a body of clergymen perhaps more intelli- 
gent and accomplished than it ever before possessed. But 
they might well acquire more learning. We hope that the 
theological school of Oxford may yet be frequented by earn- 
est students, as of old ; so that many among her sons may 
gain a profound acquaintance with the history and criticism 
of the Sacred Books, and with the external and internal his- 
tory of the Church. 

Sir, the testimony here borne is absolutely as- 
tounding. I doubt if any man in these realms was 
at all prepared for it. It. may well awaken surprise, 
dismay, and indignation through aU the land ! The 
public has been cruelly imposed on ! So far as the 
Church is concerned, the University for ages might 
nearly as well not have been. The relation of the 
Church to it even now is productive much less of 
good than of evil. Her clergymen have been taught 
everything but what they themselves were required 
to teach ; and, as they had nothing to convey, the 
art of communication was consistently and wholly 
neglected. In this respect the state of things is 
peculiarly mortifying. The evidence given to the 
Commissioners by a gentleman of high intelligence 
is alike decisive and humbling. P. B. Dimcan, 
Esq., M.A., late of New College, Oxford, says : — 

As to " regulating the studies of the UTivvet%\\Afi»^^Q ^&\» 
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render them at some period of tke coune more directly sub- 
servient to the future pursuits of the student," and as to the 
expediency of combining the professorial with the tutorial 
system, I cannot conceive how this can be well done consist- 
ently with our present system of examination, unless a bond 
fide residence of four years was required, with shorter vaca- 
tions, the fourth or last year being dedicated to the elements 
of scientific and professional studies, as in the United States 
of America, with certificates of attendance and examinations 
by each professor. 

The general complaints I hear against our Universities, 
lifter the great complaint which touches on that most sensi- 
tive part of parents, their pockets, are the ffreat deficiencies^ 
in our students, of good reading^ correct writing of their 
own language, and capability of delivering their sentiments 
in public, so well as many of our common artisans and 
tradesmen, as manifested in the pulpit, in the Parliament, 
at the bar, and in common assemhlies on public occasions. 
Our Greek and Latin, the great passports of gentility, not 
being producible, cannot be tested, and the good fruits of 
them, not being apparent, are thought not to exist. It is, there- 
fore, veiy desirable that some knowledge, bearing on the pur- 
poses of life, should be communicated, which may be gradu- 
ally developed elsewhere, and made subservient to profes- 
sional occupations. I am far from imdervaluing classical 
studies, to which I owe my original connection with the Uni- 
versity, and many of the best hours of intellectual instruc- 
tion and gratification I have enjoyed, but think they should 
be accompanied with other branches of useM education. 

Sir, is it possible to bring a heavier indictment 
against the University ? Good, no doubt, it does, 
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to both the Church and the World, but that good 
is a thing of nought compared with its obHgations. 
It would seem as if inefficiency were primarily sought 
after and carefully secured upon system ! Multitudes, 
not merely of our academies, but of our common 
day-schools, are doing far more to raise up useful 
citizens. The University would really seem as if it 
were a stupendous device to conserve ignorance of 
all that is needful to be known, and to perpetuate 
the reign of social incapacity. 

Sir, the theological condition of the University 
is appalling and full of danger to the Established 
Church. Nor is this all; the foregoing picture, 
drawn by the Royal Commissioners, reflects intole- 
rable disgrace on the British nation. It ought to 
have covered the University authorities with shame 
and confusion. The Bench of Bishops, too, should 
have blushed on the publication of the Blue-book, 
revealing in a manner so frightful their culpable 
neglect, and exposing to the gaze of Europe the 
deplorable condition of the Church in the matter 
of theology and pastoral accomplishments. Nay, 
it behoved the Ministry of the day, and the Impe- 
rial Parliament itself, to have taken the matter into 
their most serious consideration. Ascending higher, 
I speak it with reverence, it might have engaged the 
most serious thoughts of the august Head of the 
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Church by law established — the Queen. Her 
Majesty appointed the Commission ; to Her Majesty 
its Report was made ; and it had, therefore, been 
both fit and proper tor the Royal judgment to 
deliver itself in imperative accents to the Prime 
Minister. The Established Church — "the Church 
of the nation" — "the Church of the people" — 
" the Church of the poor man " — that, that is the 
sufferer ! Is it wonderful that for generations true 
piety gradually languished, till at length it seemed 
to have died out ? Seeing that the mass of the 
clergy were utterly ignorant of religious knowledge 
and mere men of the world, could they be expected 
to propagate the Gospel of the Scriptures ? What 
they did not understand they could not teach ; they 
could not be expected to exemplify in their walk 
and conversation the doctrines of the Articles, the 
Homilies, and the Liturgy. The University wa^ 
but a mighty name without corresponding entities. 
The humblest of the sectaries, so called, in all that 
belongs to theological attainments and pastoral 
qualification, are infinitely better supplied than the 
Established Church. The most unpretending of 
the Theological Colleges of the Dissenters, in its 
course of ministerial training, immeasurably sur- 
passes the University of Oxford. 

Sir, from this state of things arises the peril of 
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OUT Protestantism. The mass of these Oxford men 
really know very little of either law or Grospel, 
Church or Dissent, Protestantism or Popery. Their 
mind constitutes a field thoroughly prepared for the 
seeds of either Romanism or Infidelity. These two 
great powers may divide the domain between them, 
and each reap an ample harvest. The University 
has for generations been "destroyed for lack of 
knowledge," and along with it the Church and 
millions of the British people ! No Wonder that 
the pure Evangelism of the Fathers and Founders 
of the Establishment, the Bishops and Confessors 
of the earlier times, is now in Oxford an exotic. 
For it to Hve and thrive in such an atmosphere, 
\mtil thoroughly purified, is an impossibility. 

Sir, from all this it will be seen that the question 
of Studies at the University of Oxford enters deeply 
into the questions of Protestantism and Popery. In 
my next I shall go somewhat more fuUy into the 
subject of education as set forth in the Report. In 
the meantime, I would apprise the British people, 
through your Royal Highness, that, although 
theology be so entirely neglected, and pastoral 
culture so wholly ignored, yet general learning is 
not the gainer. The course of study is to a large 
extent a course of idleness. The various terms 
comprise only twenty-six weeks per annum through- 
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out a period of three years ! Here, then, precisely 
seventy-eight weeks, a year and a-half, constitutes 
the Oxford Curriculum ! 

I have the honour to he, with the greatest 
respect, your Eoyal Highness's most ohedient 
servant, 

THE EDITOR. 

July 11, 1860. 
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LETTER XrV. 

TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSOET. 

Sib, — Now that the Prince of Wales has for a 
season taken leave of Oxford that he may visit the 
N^w World, it may be expedient to examine a little 
more closely the educational condition of that 
celebrated seat of learning. In the meantime, how- 
ever, the character of the Oxford system must not 
be forgotten. Within the last few days its chief 
organ has set forth a view of what it calls a 
« Model Parish " :— 

We must mention a few more priyileges of a Christian 
parish, but hurriedly. The Sucharist wOl of course be 
. administered dailif, with all beauty, dignity, and reyerenoe : 
people will not only assist but communicate ; the zeal of 
the people wiU have made the altar costly in its furniture; 
the Crucifix will teU its story, the Lights theirs; and the air 
of the sanctuary will he laden with incense and music. The 
Confessional wiU be thronged; the blessed work of preventing 
and cancelling sin will go on incessantly ; there wOl be no 
reluctance, but a holy haste, to repet^, ^ay the penalty^ and 
heforgiven. 

The sole merit of this avowal is its honesty. 
There can be no mistake ; thig ia tlii^ o\>^<^\i Oki ^^ 
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Oxford clergy, — nothing less, and still more as soon 
as possible. A parish brought down to this is in a 
state of preparedness for full-blown Popery. The 
alternative, therefore, is to attack and vanquish it 
either in its infantile or in its mature condition. 
The path of prudence is obvious to all reflecting 
men. There is no room for one moment's hesita- 
tion. 

In my last letter to your Royal Highness I set 
forth the solemn declaration of the Royal Commis- 
sioners touching the^ state of theological study in 
the University of Oxford. According to them, 
theology was utterly neglected. Tliat fact, it may 
be supposed, is accounted for by the decay of re- 
ligious principle in the several Colleges. Zeal in 
the matter of theological training could not be 
supposed long to survive the rejection or ignoring 
of Reformation Principles. It might notwith- 
standing have been assumed, that as a School of 
Medicine and a School of Law the University would 
have retained its ancient eminence, and even im- 
proved its position, adapting itself to the advance- 
ment of the age and the wants of the nation. Such, 
however, is not the fact; th^ Commissioners are 
most emphatic on these heads. Here is their 
astounding declaration as to Medicine : — 

Oxford has ceased altogether to be a School of Medicine, 
^ose few persolbs who take medical degrees there with a view 
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io the social consideration which these degrees give, or the pre' 
ferments in the University for which they are necessary, study 
their profession elsewhere. This may result &om causes for 
which the University is in no way to blame. But the 
University is blameable for the little encouragement which, 
6ven considering all it has done by its recent improvements, 
it has as yet given to those physical sciences which medical 
students ought to learn before they begin their strictly pro- 
fessional course. 

It is natural to inquire how it comes that the 
Scottish Universities have so comprehensive, com- 
plete, and perfect a course of medical instruction. 
It can arise from nothing but a desire to promote 
the public good, and to answer the ends of their 
chartered existence. Such neglect in Oxford admits 
of no apology, and deserves the severest reprobation. 
There seems really no wish to promote the national 
weal, or to keep even abreast of other academic in* 
stitutions. 

But, if matters be bad as to Medicine, they are 
still worse as to Law. The following is the state- 
ment of the Royal Commissioners : — 

The connection of Oxford with the profession of the law is 
also unsatisfactory. The number of barristers not educated 
at either University is increasing ; and of those who have 
graduated, the majority are of Cambridge. Many other 
causes may have contributed to this result. It may indeed 
be said that Oxford was never actually connected with any 
branch of the legal profession except that which practised in 
Ecclesiastical Courts, and that no one cacf '^rn&ViXA^E^xv:)^^^ 
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Btudy of the Canon Law, This is true, but the study of the 
Ciyil Law, which occupies so large a place in the statutes 
both of the University and of the Colleges, ought not to 
haye been allowed to &11 into complete desuetude. Under 
an improved system young men might be efficiently assisted 
in Oxford in the attainment of much knowledge directly ser- 
viceable in training a yoimg lawyer for his profession. 

Here again, weighed in the balances of utility, 
although by hands somewhat disposed to be partial, 
the University is found culpably wanting. That 
the Heads of Houses can be satisfied to occupy such 
a position is incomprehensible. They seem devoid 
of a generous ambition. Tbey are quite satisfied 
with their proud status, their princely emoluments, 
and their ignoble ease, and leave the public to care 
for itself, and supply its own wants as it best can. 
Theology, Medicine, and Law are in effect ignored. 
The public will read these facts with astonishment. 
Members of Parliament, whether in the Lower or in 
the Upper House, ought to ponder them with practi- 
cal purpose. As yet out little good has resulted from 
the Commission, and there is but too much reason 
to fear that the bulk of its best recommendations 
will not soon be adopted. The academic mind is 
immovable. Its condition is one of utter apathy. 
It cares but Httle for the pubHc ; and, the truth to 
speak, the pubHc cares little for it. This is too 
much the case. The people ought both to care and 
to act; the highest interests of the realm are boimd 
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up with it. Oxford, with its imperial revenues and 
its magnificent buildings, ought to be a fountain of 
life and light to the empire. It behoves it to send 
forth streams of blessing through every portion of 
Her Majesty's dominions. The following passage 
will show that the Commissioners are most anxious 
to inaugurate a new order of things. They pro- 
ceed:— 

In our printed papers we proposed for consideration the 
question, whether " the studies of the Uniyersitj might be so 
regulated as to render them at some period of the course sub- 
servient to the future pursuits of the students." We haye 
received a great number of answers concurring in the affirma- 
tive. It is not recommended that the University should be 
made a place of professional education, at least not for law 
and medicine. But it is suggested that, if its students cannot 
be made lawyers and physicians in Oxford itself^ they may 
there be taught much that would prepare them for the 
strictly professional studies to be pursued in the great towns 
where these professions are practised. These views are 
clearly and forcibly stated by Professor Yaughan: — 

« As to making the academical course more directly sub- 
servient to the future career of students, I conceive that a 
real comprehension of all the different branches of knowledge, 
such as will not only permit but encourage them, will effect 
this purpose, so fsir as it is wise to do so. There is much in 
medical and in legal studies which cannot be effectually taught 
at the University ; so also of engineering, agriculture, politics, 
&c. But there is not one of these professions for which the 
University will not very effectually educate in the most essen- 
tial and fundamental particulars, if she do but \xss»M^ «x^^ 
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faithfiilly carry out the system which she has recently 
estabUshed. As society is constituted for the present, I see 
no necessity for more than this. It is one peculiarity of our 
social condition, that we have too much rather than too little 
time to learn the speciaUties of the higher branches of 
professions ; and it has hitherto been the evil of our system 
of education that a good foundation in general knowledge 
has not been laid through which those speciaUties can be 
approached effectively and in a liberal spirit. A physician 
might well learn chymistry, physiology, mechanics, botany, 
and natural history and anatomy at the Uniyersity, and the 
rest of his profession could be imparted to him in the London 
hospitals and medical schools. Hitherto the study of thera" 
peutics, pathology, &o., has been learned in London, along 
with sciences which should have been known before the 
commencement of a purely professional life. I confess that 
in my opinion the present University scheme (liberal as it is 
comparatively) is. still deficient, in not having emancipated 
the final examination more completely from classical and 
theological studies as compulsory upon all. Nor do I think, 
until this is done, much will have been practically effected in 
physical, historical, and mathematical instruction. I advo- 
cate these studies not merely, nor, indeed, by any means 
chiefly, as subservient to a Aiture practical career, but also 
as most wholesome and valuable gymnastics of the mind^ 
infinitely valuable as a part of education." 

We have already stated that the recent statute made some 
advance towards this end. The changes introduced by it 
were in some measure a return towards the ancient distinc- 
tion between the faculty of arts and the higher faculties of 
theology, law, and medicine. But the principle recognised 
is as yet imperfectly carried out. As we have before shown, 
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every student must at his final examination pass through two 
schools, one of which may he that of law and history, or 
that of mathematics, or that of natural science ; the other 
must be that of " LitersB HumaniorwS." 

The obvious mode of amending this scheme woidd be to 
enact that all students, after giving satisfoctory evidence of 
classical knowledge at the intermediate examination, should 
be relieved from the necessity of continuing the studies of 
the grammar school, and should be at liberty for the latter 
period of their career to devote themselves to pursuits 
preparatory to their fdture professions. Such an amoimt of 
knowledge of the rudiments of religion as may be £urly 
expected from any person who has received an academical 
education, would be transferred from the final to the inter- 
mediate examination. To this end it seems to us that the 
University might with the best results institute a division of 
studies, with corresponding examination schools, such as 
would better accord with the freedom of choice which should, 
as we think, be left to the student, after the intermecdate 
examination to be passed by all alike. 

We are anxious to repeat what we have already stated, 
that any suggestions in a matter so entirely within the control 
of the University as the arrangement of its studies, must be 
understood merely as indications of the general course 
which in our opinion it ought to pursue. Without wishing, 
therefore, minutely or peremptorily to lay down a system, we 
have drawn out such a scheme as would show the division of 
subjects which we think desirable. 

I. The. School of Theology, comprising the study of 
the Scriptures in their original languages — ecclesiastical 
history and antiquities, dogmatic theology, pastoral theo- 
logy. 
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n. The School of Mental Philosophy and Philology, to be 
diyided into two departments. 

1. That of Mental Philosophy, comprising the analysis of 
the moral and intellectual powers, the principles of taste and 
art, and the history of philosophy. 

2. That of Philology, in which the student may be ex- 
amined in Gh*eek and Latin, or the oriental and modem 
European languages, or in comparative philology. 

III. The School of Jurisprudence and History, including 
political economy. 

ly. The School of Mathematical and Physical Science, to 
be also diyided into two departments : — 

1. That of pure and appUed mathematics. 

2. That of physical science, which should be devoted 
chiefly to the three fundamental sciences of mechanical 
philosophy, chemistry, and physiology, but should include 
also the sciences subordinate to these three. 

Your Royal Highness will permit me to add a 
few words on the subject of teaching in the Univer- 
sity. The system of professorial lecturing which 
exclusively prevails in the Scottish Universities is 
all but unknown in Oxford. There the tutorial 
system is in universal operation. Your Eoyal 
Highness, I doubt not, will agree that hoth, properly 
conducted, would be far more efficient than either 
apart. Each has its excellences, and each its 
drawback. The Commissioners say : — 

The advantages, then, of the tutorial system are confessedly 
great. But, the disadvantages resulting from its actual 
state are greater stilL They are summed up by Mr. Patti- 
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son, who, howeyer, is a warm defender of the system as a 
whole : — 

" The causes of the disrepute of the college tutor may be 
easily ffliumerated : — 

" Chiefly, individual inferiority, want of ability, defective 
attainments, indifference to his occupation, and oihsr per- 
sonal disqualifications. 

** Each tutor imdertaking too many classes and too many 
pupils. 

" Each tutor having to teach too great a variety of sub- 
' jects. 

** The admission of ill-prepared students, who lower the 
general tone of instruction. 

'* The too great toleration of idle students. 

"The incidental effect of an examination system which 
creates a demand for 'cram,* and so subtracts the pupil 
during his most valuable time — his last year — from the fiill 
action of the college course. 

" The transitory nature of the occupation, which in most 
cases, being adopted * in transitu ' to a totally different pur- 
suit, has none of the aids which, in the regular professions, are 
derived from regard to professional credit, and the sustained 
interest which a life-pursuit possesses." 

This statement may be further illustrated by passages 
from the evidence of some other gentlemen : — 

** The tutors are few in number in each college, and yet all 
the subjects of the University examination, both for pass- 
men and classmen, have to be apportioned between them. 
Three or four instructors have to teach classical scholarship, 
• . . ancifflit history, both Ghrecian and Boman, moral philo- 
sophy, metaphysics, logic, theology, and, in some cases, 
mathematics and natural science ; and, by t\i<& iv<s^ euscc^^- 
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tion statute, as the subjects of study are increased in number, 
so will the evil be aggravated. Hence, the result is that the 
lecturers have not time for the especial study of any one 
branch of learning, and the lectures are deteriorated ; 
and, students of various diligence and calibre having been 
collected together into one class, the character of the lecture 
is let down to the lowest capacity, and the students of the 
greatest prcHuise and ability have been obliged to seek else- 
where for that instruction which, under better management, 
would be provided for them within the college walls, or by 
the University." 

Mr. Lowe's opinion of the evils of the system is so strong 
that he would wish to see it abolished altogether : — 

"I entertain the strongest objections to the present 
tutorial system. It is a monopoly of education given to the 
colleges at the expense of the efficiency of the University, 
and has very often been grossly abused by the appointment 
of incompetent persons. The tutor has no stimulus to exer- 
tion beyond his own conscience j let his success be ever so 
brilliant, the termination of his career is not likely to be 
affected by it. The expected living drops at last ; and, idle 
or diligent, learned or ignorant,* he quits his college, and is 
heard of no more. The plan also of teaching in large lec- 
tures, while it gives but little instruction to the less advanced, 
is inexpressibly tedious and disgusting U> the more for- 
ward student. I shall never forget the distaste with which, 
coming from the top of a public school, I commenced con- 
struing, chapter by chapter, the 21st book of Livy. This 
has a bad effect on the mind. A boy (for he is nothing 
more) finds the requisitions of college incomparably easier 
than those of school ; he becomes arrogant and conceited ; 
the tutorial system has not only taught him nothing, but 
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has actually given him no idea of the course of study re- 
quired for a high degree ; and in the plenitude of ignorance 
and self-sufficiency he wastes, at least, one most valuable 
year in idleness, if not in dissipation. I am, therefore, op- 
posed to the continuance, in any shape, of the present college 
tutorial system." 

Nothing can be more unfavourable than the 
general result of the Report of the Commissioners. 
The University is a magnificent spectacle rather 
than a useM institute ; it is too much allied to the 
" sounding brass and the tinkling cymbal." The 
spirit of the place is that of Puseyism ; in other 
words, of embryo Popery. The Romish element is 
powerftd. The Anglo-Catholics, as they are termed, 
are in deep earnest. They are firmly wedded to their 
purpose, and prepared to make every sacrifice to ac- 
complish its triumph. Nothing will satisfy them but 
the Romanizing of the Church of England. This 
all-absorbing object operates very fatally on the 
interests of general learning. Everything else is 
neglected on principle, despised, if not scorned. 
That point carried, all is well ; England will once 
more be reconciled to Rome, and the fetters of Anti- 
christ will again clank on the limbs of the Saxon. 

I have the honour to be, with the greatest 
respect, your Royal Highness's most obedient 
servant, 

July 25, 1860. THE EDITOR. 
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LETTER XY. 

TO HIS ROTAL HIGHNESS THE PEINCE CONSORT. 

Your Boyal Highness will perhaps remember, that 
in a former address it was stated that there were two 
systems in operation at Oxford — Popery and Eation- 
alism, both, although in different degrees, hostile to 
the interests of true religion. The chief of the re- 
presentatives of these respective powers have for 
many years been diligently engaged with both tongue 
and pen in furthering their interests. This they 
have done apart, each in his own walk and in his 
own way, and all with lamentable success. Some in 
the pulpit, and some through the press, and others 
in the education of the rising generation, have 
laboured, in spite of all obstacles, till at length they 
have achieved a triimiph which may well sadden 
the hearts of the Christian patriots of England. 
Now they have acquired such confidence and 
courage that they resolve to improve on their 
methods of procedure. They have determined to 
collect into a constellation a few of those lights 
which have hitherto shone or glared apart. This 
purpose has just been carried into effect by the 
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publication of a volume the most pestilent that has 
appeared since the invention of printing. This 
book has been not inaptly compared to one of Colt's 
revolvers ; by one of these terrible engines of de- 
struction seven bullets may be successively dis- 
charged, and in this volume we have seven treatises 
by as many gentlemen, whose names are the fol- 
lowing: — 

Frederick Temple, D.D., Chaplain to the Queen, Head- 
Master of Bugby School. 

Rowland Williams, D.D., Vice-Principal of St. David's 
College. 

Baden Powell, F.E.S., Savilian Professor, Oxford. 

H. B. Wilson, B.D., Yicar of Ghreat Staughton (Bampton 
Lecturer). 

C. W. aoodwin, M.A. 

Mark Pattison, B.D. (formerly Tutor of Liacoln College). 

Bei^. Jowett,' M.A., Begins Professor of Ghreek, Oxford. 

The authors of these respective treatises are all 
men of mark, most of them men of celebrity. Five 
are members of the University of Oxford, and two 
of them Professors in that University ; two others 
are embarked in the work of education. Such a 
publication may well attract the attention and 
awaken the solicitude of Christian men, especially in 
those walks of life which have to do with the di£^- 
sion of knowledge and the propagation of Chris- 
tianity. The work is, in its origin and character, 
although not in its object, a new thing in the Wl^ 
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The publication of the British Ceitic was an 
affair of high moment, since, in a great degree, it 
was the pioneer of those events which have since 
transpired, tending to give efficiency to the princi- 
ples set forth in that celebrated Quarterly. That 
was the work of many hands all bent on one pur- 
pose. When circumstances led to the suspension or 
extinction of that Keview, the Tracts for the Times 
for a season occupied its place. These, too, were 
the product of various pens, while the acts of publi- 
cation were separate and distinct. But it was not 
till 1860 that the idea of the KationaUstic Eevolver 
entered the minds of the gentlemen composing the 
crusade against the Christianity of their country. 
Somewhat curiously, we are told that they "have 
written in entire independence of each other, and 
without concert or comparison." I hesitate to ques- 
tion the veracity of gentlemen and of scholars; 
still it strikes me there is something so remarkable 
in the allegation as to require explanation. There 
must have been some understanding, some delega- 
tion of power from the six to the seventh, who 
acted as Editor, and who gave to the essays their 
present arrangement. It does appear to me that 
simple chance could never have produced such a 
work, or have given to that work such an arrange- 
ment. One thing is certain : the great subject of 
which the several parts are here presented is skil- 
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Ailly mapped out into parts or sections, and the 
writers have kept within the limits each of his own 
domain. The least offensive, or rather the most at- 
tractive, of the dissertations is dexterously placed in 
the foreground. That is the position of the Head- 
Master of the Rugby School, — one of Her Majesty's 
Chaplains. The composition bears an air of courtly 
grace, and presents at first sight very Httle to 
awaken suspicion. It is an excellent decoy for that 
which is to follow. Yet even this dissertation, 
closely examined, will be found to have been written 
under the great principle which governed the entire 
associated labour. Although simply a preparative 
for greater evil, it embodies no small measure of 
evil in itself. Dr. Temple talks of the childhood, 
the youth, and the manhood of the world, and repre- 
sents in religion the men of the earliest ages as only 
babes compared with our matured selves. We are 
taught that '* first came rules, then example, then 
principles, — first the law, then the Son of Man, 
then the gift of the Spirit." Now these expres- 
sions, properly understood, — ^that is, explained by 
the Sacred Scriptures, — it may be supposed are 
harmless ; but they must be dealt with as ex- 
pounded, not- by the Scriptures, but by the writer. 
We have throughout a process of teaching about as 
wild as ever entered the human mind. The child- 
hood of the world continued four thousand yeas», — 
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that is, till the appearance of our Lord on the 
earth. Its youth lasted His lifetime, — ^that is, 
thirty-three years. Its manhood, like its childhood, 
promises to be an affair of immense expansion. It 
has abeady lasted more than 1,800 years. It will 
thus be seen that fancy, not reason, has formed the 
theory, while fact and Scripture have nothing to do 
with it. This Master of Rugby School and Chap- 
lain to Her Majesty takes the most revolting liber- 
ties with the Word of God. He says : — 

"The Bible is hindered by its form from exer- 
cising a despotism over the human spirit ; if it 
could do that, it would become an outer law at 
once ; but its form is so admirably adapted to our 
need that it wins from us all the reverence of a 
supreme authority, and yet imposes on us no yoke 
of subjection. This it does by virtue of the prin- 
ciple of private judgment, which puts conscience 
between us and the Bible, making conscience the 
supreme interpreter, whom it may be a duty to 
enlighten, but whom it can never be a duty to dis- 
obey." (P. 45.) 

It is deeply mortifying to find a Master in our 
English Israel teaching such lessons. He seems 
utterly to ignore the testimony of the Word of 
God, which tells us that conscience is the rule of 
those who have not the Scriptures, but that " they 
who have the law will be judged by the law." Dr. 
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Temple has clearly yet to acquire the knowledge of 
even " the first principles of the oracles of Q-od." 
He has no conception of the condition to which 
men have been brought by the Fall. The idea of 
renovation by the Spirit appears never to have 
entered his mind. While reading the Liturgy and 
the Scriptures, he appears never once to have 
caught a glimpse of the light which shines in them 
concerning men's state and character. It may well 
be supposed, therefore, that the notion of salvation 
and redemption by the blood of Christ from which 
it flows makes no part of his knowledge. With 
Dr. Temple education is everything ; he knows of 
no other salvation. Does he, then, reject all idea 
of a Saviour? He does, but not of a Teacher. 
While he rejects atonement, he accepts example. 
His words are : — 

" The one Example of aU examples came in the 
Mness of time, just when the world was fitted to 
feel the power of His presence." (P. 24.) " Our 
Lord was the Example of mankind, and there can 
be no other example in the same sense." (P. 26.) 

Now, the Saviour's " example " is not denied ; 
it is distinctly set forth in. the Word of God. But 
that is not the first aspect in which He presents 
Himself to the world. His own command to all 
nations is, '* Look unto me, and be ye saved, all 
the ends of the earth." Men are coiisierafc^^^^iisifiL 
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His blood before they can profit by His " example." 
His command to His Apostles was, that they 
should "go into all the world, and preach the 
Gospel to every creature." All the world, then, 
formed the first class, and to them the lesson runs, 
" Repent and believe the Gospel." Those who 
complied with the Divine summons — that is, pe- 
nitent believers — formed the second class, who 
were to be taught "all things whatsoever He 
commanded them." They were to receive specific 
instructions on every point of practical godliness. 
Their code of laws was the entire volume of in- 
spiration. Wherever the example of Christ came 
in to illustrate the written Word, it was invested 
with all the force of a Divine law ; but where that 
example failed, they were then to have recourse to 
principle and precept. 

Dr. Temple, like the Rationalists of Germany, 
professes profound reverence for the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, even while preparing for the overthrow of 
their authority ! We have the following assault 
under the philosophic guise of assumption : — 

" If geology prove to us that we must not in- 
terpret the first chapters of Genesis literally ; if 
historical investigation shall show us that inspira- 
tion, however it may protect the doctrine, yet was 
not empowered to protect the narrative of the in- 
spired writers from occasional inaccuracy ; if careful 
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criticism shall prove that there have been occasional 
interpolations and forgeries," &c. 

Such is the language of the Queen's Chaplain 
and the Head-Master of Eugby School! While 
these things are put in the subjunctive, it is only 
that they may be set forth in the indicative mood. 
With Dr. Temple all this, and much more to the 
same effect, is mere assertion. This treacherous 
stab at the inspiration, perfection, and authority of 
the Bible is followed by the mockery of an intima- 
tion that the " immediate work of our day is the 
study of the Bible " — " it must be for some time 
the centre of all studies." It is not easy to say 
for what purpose we are to study such a book — a 
book which presents no security for accuracy, and 
which is pervaded by interpolation and forgery! 
The only thing that is suffered to pass unquestioned 
is " doctrine ; " but such exemption amounts to 
nothing, forasmuch as all doctrine is rejected, and 
" the religious heart," or " the religious conscience," 
is made the supreme interpreter : whatever does 
not meet the approval of that is to be rejected. 
Dr. Temple makes nothing of Divine truth, atoning 
blood, or the Spirit of God. He tells us that " at 
this time, in the maturity of mankind, the great 
lever which moves the world is knowledge — ^the 
great force is intellect.'* 

It saddens the heart to find such \abii^o^<^\^*&\^% 
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from the lips of a Queen's Chaplain — ^most probably 
a ftiture bishop — and Head-Master of one of the 
first schools in the land, a school crowded with 
future clergymen, tutors, professors, judges, lawyers, 
and statesmen. Had Dr. Temple been merely th^ 
pastor of a parish, it would have been sufficiently 
perilous, but only as dust in the balance compared 
with the influence of the station he actually occu- 
pies. The "gods of his idolatry" are "knowledge" 
and " intellect ; " " Christ crucified," the theme of 
the Apostles, makes no part of that knowledge! It 
shuts out all idea of the moral character of the 
Creator, — His truth, justice, and mercy — and dwells 
upon His power, wisdom, and goodness. The Eter- 
nal Spirit, the quickener, the teacher, the renovator 
of the human race, whose province it is, in the 
economy of redemption, to cleanse a polluted world 
and array it in the " beauties of holiness," has no 
place in Dr. Temple's theology. The everlasting 
Gospel and the Holy Ghost make way for secular 
"knowledge" and unsanctified "intellect." 

There is a knowledge — how imlike that of the 
Queen's Chaplain! — ^which is to work supernatural, 
sublime, and universal wonders. That knowledge is 
to fill the whole earth, and the result is to be a reign 
of truth, justice, love, peace, harmony, and happiness. 
How is it to be rendered efficacious P Is it by the 
Rugby "intellect?" No, truly: "Not by might, nor 
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by power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord." Dr. 
Temple might do well to mingle his pagan specula- 
tions with an occasional glance at the history of 
Christian Missions. He may there note ^' the great 
lever" and "the great force" by which the prostrate 
Heathen are being lifted up. Moffat's "Africa," 
dedicated to your Eoyal Highness, supplies splendid 
examples. He may there see that his " knowledge" 
and "intellect" have no part in the matter. The 
knowledge of the Missionary is of another kind, imd 
infinitely higher than that of the Eugby Master. 
In the former, the grand element is Christ; in the 
latter, Christ has no true place. The one is con- 
cerned only with power and wisdom, the other with 
mercy and truth. The sole object of saving know- 
ledge is "God in Christ." Christ is "the glory of 
the Father," and the " earth shall be filled with the 
knowledge of the glory of the LordP " God, who 
commanded the light to shine out of darkness, 
hath shined in our hearts, to give the light of the 
hnowledge of the glory of God, in the face of Jesus 
Christ." For what purpose has God appointed the 
ministry ? " For the perfecting of the saints, for 
the edifying of the body of Christ, till we all come, 
in the unity of the faith and of the hnowledge of 
the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the mea- 
sure of the stature of the frdness of Christ." The 
Apostle " determined not to know anything ain.ow% 
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men but Christ and Him crucified." " I count all 
things but loss," says he, " for the excellency of ihe 
hnovoledge of Christ Jesus my Lord, for whom I 
have suffered the loss of aU things, that I may know 
Him, and the power of His resurrection, and the 
fellowship of His sufferings, being made conformable 
unto His death, if by any means I might attain unto 
the resurrection of the dead." 

Did Paul, then, in his zeal for true " knowledge " 
exclude " intellect?" Far from it ; he only brought 
it to bear on its proper object. He preached re- 
pentance and faith to Jew and Gentile, " warning 
every man, and teaching every man in all wisdom, 
that he might present every man perfect in Christ 
Jesus." Yes, he laboured " that their hearts might 
be comforted, being knit together in love, and unto 
all riches of the full assurance of wnderstcmding^ to 
the acknowledgment of the mystery of Grod, and of 
the Father, and of Christ ; in whom are hid all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge, ^^ 

Sir, this is the Divine philosophy. How poor, 
empty, contradictory, and preposterous, as com- 
pared with it, the Eationalism of Rugby ! It is 
strange that your philosophers should have such a 
dread of the moral character of God. They can, I 
repeat, expatiate with rapturous eloquence on His 
power, wisdom, and goodness ; they are silent on 
His truth, justice, and mercy ! But their aversion 
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to all mention of Christ is still more manifest. 
They can bear to hear of Him, yea, they wiU extol 
Him, as a " teacher " and an " example ; " but they 
are horror-stricken at the mention of Him as the 
substitute and the sacrifice for a guilty world ! The 
Rugby philosophy makes no accoimt of anything 
so barbarous. The Chaplain has more respect for 
the reason, the taste, and the feelings of men. He 
seems afraid lest such language should offend the 
ears polite. Fatal error ! In the Court of Heaven 
it is the favourite, the never-ending song ! Hear 
it : " Thou art worthy, for Thou wast slain, and 
hast redeemed us to Grod by Thy blood out of every 
kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation ; and 
hast made us unto our God kings and priests." 
The Atonement is the wonder, the joy, the glory 
of Heaven ! 

The dogma of Dr. Temple is too absurd to be 
combated in the presence of men well instructed in 
the Word of God. Its folly is self-evident. Such 
a dogma may suit the little community of Rugby 
and flatter the pride of the youthful heart, but 
among British Christians it will excite only surprise, 
sorrow, and indignation. It is deeply to be deplored 
that a body of youths with prospects so exalted 
shoxdd be placed under the influence of such a 
system. The effects on the Christianity of the 
land cannot be other than most disastrou&« 
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Sir, I humbly submit that the subject is one for 
the authorities to deal with. I hope it is not yet 
come to this, that a man, once ordained and inducted, 
may teach what he pleases. I hold that Dr. Temple 
is unfit alike for the school and for the chaplaincy. 
To qualify him for either he ought to be in full 
accord with the Articles and the Homilies of the 
Church of which he is a minister. Seeing Her 
Majesty the Queen is by law the Head of the 
Church, surely no man should be allowed to stand 
up in the Eoyal presence to contemn and to repu- 
diate the established standards. 

Sir, either Kationalism or Puseyism is the creed 
of the bulk of the yoimg men of Oxford ! Is one 
or other to be that of England's ftiture King ? If 
so, woe the day that ever beheld his matriculation ! 
Wise men, for reasons which need not be pointed 
out to your Eoyal Highness, begin to entertain 
great fears that the Prince may be carried away by 
nationalism. If so, this would, perhaps, be the 
greater of the two evils. In relation to this, it is a 
significant fact that many who in 1835 were the 
dupes of Puseyism, the devotees of Rome, are now 
the disciples and promoters of Neology. This 
change is likely to be more lasting since it ministers 
greatly to the pride of "intellect." Here, then, 
Hes the peril of the Prince of Wales. Popery and 
Bationalism are alike bent on leading him into 
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captivity. May the God of Britain, in mercy to 
her and to mankind, preserve his Eoyal Highness ! 

I must reserve till my next the Essay of Dr. 
Williams, one of the most pernicious portions of 
the volume. 

I have the honour to be, with the greatest 
respect, your Koyal Highness's most obedient 
servant, 

THE EDITOE. 

AuffU9t 8, 1860. 
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LETTER XVI. 

TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PEINCE CONSOET. 

SiE, — Having in my last communication to 
your Eoyal Highness endeavoured to set forth the 
character of Dr. Temple's Essay, I now proceed to 
that of Dr. Rowland WiUiams, Principal of St. 
David's College. The name of that gentleman is 
already well known to Church-of-England circles as 
associated with views and opinions wholly at vari- 
ance with those of the Articles and Homilies. Dr. 
Williams, however, his errors notwithstanding, has 
acted as an honest man. He is at no pains to 
conceal what he holds, and he is at all times ready 
to assert and defend it. This is so far praise- 
worthy. How much soever we may regret his 
heresies, we feel bound to honour his transparency. 
But this candour in no way neutralises the effect of 
his error, but rather increases it. That error he is 
labouring to diffiise throughout this realm, and, 
there is but too much reason to fear, with success. 
It is matter for the deepest sorrow that a man with 
such views should be so intimately connected with 
the preparation of yoimg men for the service of the 
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Establishment. As I stated in the case of Dr. 
Temple, it had been bad enough had Dr. Williams 
been the obscure incumbent of some small rural 
parish ; but the idea of his presiding at the foun- 
tain of clerical instruction is peculiarly alarming. 
It is impossible that students should pass through 
such an ordeal imtainted. They may even enter 
well grounded in the first principles of the Gospel, 
but under such influences they are very unlikely to 
hold fast the integrity of their instruction. Inhe- 
rent vanity will do much to facilitate the seduction. 
It is flattering to the pride of the human heart to 
be led into paths far separated from those trodden 
by the multitude. This feeling is, indeed, the 
source of much of the error which has troubled the 
Church of God in every age. Novelty has charms 
far greater than truth for the inexperienced. What- 
ever tends to headiness and high-mindedness is 
always sure of a hearty welcome. 

But, although public confidence in Dr. Williams 
was extensively shaken, it was not generally under- 
stood that he had so far advanced in the paths of 
Rationalism till the present volume revealed the 
fact. His noviciate is clearly long passed. He 
now speaks as a master, as a man who has pene- 
trated the inner shrine of the pestiferous system. 
He has made a deliberate choice of it ; he not only 
holds fast its principles, but seems resobi^4 qtdl ^"^^- 
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pagating them tliroughout the world. In doing 
this, however, he blends courage with prudence in 
a degree not very usual in the realms of heresy. 
He has manifested both tact and caution in no 
common measure. Instead of coming forth as an 
independent and original writer, and — ^like Hume 
and others — ^laying his own opinions before the 
world, he prefers the safe attitude of a Reviewer, 
sheltering himself under a great name, while giving 
vent to the most dangerous innovations. For this 
purpose he has fixed on your great countryman 
Chevalier Bunsen, so long the popular Ambassador 
of Prussia at the Court of England. Bunsen's 
works have supplied him with abundant material 
for his deadly purpose. In this case the cunning 
is, I think, greater than the valour. There are 
many advantages attendant on it. Things of the 
more daring description, which he may shrink from 
directly uttering, he can easily educe from the writ- 
ings of the Ambassador. In an essay of under 
fifty pages we have an amount of error and, I may 
add, infidelity all but incredible ! French and Eng- 
lish infidels have heretofore achieved nothing so 
potent for mischief within the same compass. The 
thing is astounding as issuing from the lips of an 
English gentleman devoted to the work of minis- 
terial training. There is much that, while it pains, 
shocks the devout mind. The hatred displayed to 
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eyangelical truth is as malignant as it is deep, and 
becomes greatly more revolting from the levity with 
which it is associated. The Old-Testament Scrip- 
tures are treated as little better than legendary rub- 
bish ! But, while Dr. Williams largely draws on 
Bunsen, he is also very liberal of his own stores. 
For example, he says : — 

That there was a Bible before our Bible, and that some of 
our present books, as certainly Genesis and Joshua, and per- 
haps. Job, Jonah, Daniel, are expanded from similar ele- 
ments, is indicated in the book before us, rather than proredi 
tu U might he, (P. 62.) 

We doubt if anything more gratuitous was ever 
uttered by the lips of infidelity. The assumption 
is entirely groundless. It has not the slightest 
foundation in truth or fact. It is the very quintes- 
sence of fiction. Our learned author tells us ^' it 
might be proved." K he will supply the evidence, 
he will confer a great favour on an ignorant world. 
Pity that such intelligence should remain shrouded 
in the College of St. David's. 

According to him, the Christian world, especially 
that part of it which is in England, is quite in the 
dark, while he has the means of enlightening it. 
Should he not, then, be required to dispel the 
gloom ? It is not to be endured that he should go 
so fiur and there stop. He should either have lefb 
us happy in our ignorance, or introduced us iio t^<^ 
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blessedness of full iUumination. Let him be required 
to make good his words, or stand by the conse- 
quences. 

The Church of God has been accustomed to view 
the Prophet Isaiah as less of a seer than of an histo- 
rian, so specific, minute, and exact are his predic- 
tions concerning the Saviour of the World. There 
is no portion of the Old-Testament Scriptures more 
studied or prized by the Universal Church ; but, 
according to Dr. Williams, they have been admixing 
a fiction and building on sand ! The Prophecy of 
Isaiah, as existing in our Bibles, so far from being 
the veritable production of a Hving man, is a mere 
lath-and-plaster affair, " composed of elements of 
different eras." I submit, that a man who talks 
after this fashion is hardly to be reasoned with. 
Whatever be his learning, he has but slender claims 
on the score of judgment. Whatever be due to his 
office, surely there is veryjittle due to himself. No 
compositions, whether natural or supernatural, can 
stand before such criticism ; were it not that the 
thing is so utterly preposterous as to answer itself, 
it might by possibiHty disturb the minds of devout 
but weak people. 

Bemarks not less preposterous are made on the 
Prophecies of Daniel and Zechariah, which, next to 
the Prophecy of Isaiah, are among the most momen- 
tous portions of Holy Scripture, because of their 
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direct bearing on the grand scheme of redemption 
through the death of Christ. 

As to the Book of Jonah, we are coolly told 
that it '' contains a legend founded on misconcep- 
tion." 

Such are specimens of the nonsense and the pro- 
fundity with which a learned man dares to talk on 
the most sacred subjects. Bible History once over- 
thrown, Prophecy necessarily faUs to the ground. 
In this woM work Dr. Williams is powerfully sup- 
ported by Chevalier Bunsen. The following is the 
substance of a few pages of the Essay, as prepared 
by a gentleman of the Established Church : — 

" Even Butler foresaw the possibility that every prophecy 
in the Old Testament might have its elucidation in contem- 
poraneous histoiy." " Chandler is said to have thought 
twelve passages in the Old Testament directly Messianic ; 
others restricted this character to five ; Paley ventures to 
quote only one." " Coleridge threw secular prognostication 
altogether out of the idea of j^phecy." " But in Ghermany 
there has heen a pathway streaming with light, &om Eichom 
to Ewald, throughout which the value of the moral element 
in prophecy has been progressively raised, and that of the 
directly predictive, whether, secular or Messianic, has heen 
lowered," "Tq this inheritance of opinion Baron Bunsen 
succeeds. ^Knowing these things, and writing for men who 
know them," "he dare not say, though it was formerly 
said, that David foretold the exile, because it is mentioned 
in the Psabn?, He cannot c^uote Kahum denouncing ruin 
against Nineveh, or Jeren^iah against Tyre^ -vvtJaavs^iT^oc^ws^.- 
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bering that already the Babylonian power threw ite shadow 
across Asia, and Nebuchadnezzar was mufitering his armies. 
If he would quote the book of Isaiah, he cannot conceal, 
after Gbsenius, Ewald, and Maurer haye written, that the 
Book is composed of elements of different eras." " If he 
would quote Micah, as designating Bethlehem for the birth- 
place of the Messiah, he cannot shut his eyes to the hd^ 
that the DeUyerer to come from thence was to be a con- 
temporary shield against the Assyrian. If he would fbUow 
Pearson in quoting the second Psalm, ' Thou art my Son^ 
he knows that Hebrew idiom convinced even Jerome the 
true rendering was, * Worship pwely,^ " " Fresh from the 
services of Christmas, he may sincerely exclaim, ' Unto fu a 
ChUd is horn i^ but he knows that the Hebrew translated 
^Mighty Ood,* is at least disputable, and that perhaps it 
means only ' Strong and mighty one. Father of an age ;' and 
he can never listen to any one who pretends that the Maiden's 
child of Isaiah viL. 16 was not to be bom in the reign of 
Ahaz, as a sign against Pekah and Bezin. In the case of 
Daniel, he may doubt whether all parts of the book are of 
one age, or what is the starting-point of the seventy weeks j 
but two results are clear, — that the period of weeks ended 
in the reign of Antiochus Fpiphanes, and that those portions 
of the book which are supposed to be specially predictive are 
a histoiy of past occurrences up to that reign.'' **Some 
passages may be doubtful, one perhaps in Zechariah, and one 
in Isaiah, capable of being made directly Messianic, and a 
chapter in Deuteronomy foreshadowing the fall of Jerusalem. 
But even these few cases tend to melt, if they are not already 
melted, in the crucible of searching inquiry." (Pp. 65—70.) 

Such is the levity with which Dr. Williams 
rattlea on in treading -vmd^T ^oot xe^&on and truth, 
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fact and Scripture. But nothing in the Essay is 
so revolting as his language on the great prophecy 
of Isaiah contained in the fifby-third chapter, so 
clearly pointing to the Saviour of the world. The 
author proceeds : — 

BuDBen puts together, with masterly snalysis, the illus* 
trative passages of Jeremiah, and it is difficult to resist the 
conclusion to which they tend. Jeremiah compares his 
whole people to sheep going astray, and himself to a lamb or 
an ox brought to the slaughter. He was taken from prison, 
and his generation, or posterity, none took account of : he 
interceded for his people in prayer, but was not the less de« 
spised, and a man of grief; so that no sorrow was like his j 
men assigned his grave with the wicked, and his tomb with the 
oppressors ; all who followed him seemed cut off out of the 
land of the liying, yet his seed prolonged- their days ; his 
prophecy was fulfilled, and the arm of the Eternal laid bare : 
he was counted wise on the return ; his place in the book of 
Sirach shows how eminently he was enshrined in men's 
thoughts as the servant of Cbd ; and in the book of Mac* 
cabees he is the grey prophSt who is seen in yision fulfilling 
his task of interceding for the people. This is an imperfect 
sketch, but may lead readers to consider th& arguments for 
applying Isaiah lii. and liii. to Jeremiah. Their weight is so 
great that, if any tvngle person should he eelected, they prove 
that Jeremiah should he the one, (P. 73.) 

Sir, here is profundity, here is originality, here is 
independence of thought, with a vengeance ! Jesus 
Christ, it is at last discovered, had no place in that 
wonderful prediction ! The prophet Jeremia.lL ^^^ 
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meant, and none other ! Well, but how does Dr. 
Williams know whether any such man as Jeremiah 
ever existed ? Why, again, may not the book that 
bears his name, like that of Isaiah, be '* composed 
of elements of different eras ? " The idea of sub- 
stitution and of atonement, "the sufferings of 
Christ beforehand, and the glory that should fol- 
low," which from the first has occupied so con- 
spicuous a place in Christian Theology, has been 
all so much imagination ! 

Your Boyal Highness, afber all this, I presume, 
will be prepared for the intimation that Dr. 
Williams sets at nought the inspiration of the 
Scriptures. Here, however, there is a peculiarity 
in his view; he errs less in a negative than in a 
positive sense ; he holds that every man is inspired ; 
the Volume of Essays and Keviews of which we 
speak is as much inspired as the New Testament ! 
The Essay, in a word, is replete with German 
Eationalism. What is here offered is a mere 
glimpse of a performance every paragraph of which 
is fraught with deadly error. Pully to analyse, 
and adequately to expose it, would require four 
times the space which it occupies. This, however, 
is no part of my present object. What has been 
said may serve to fix upon it the attention of your 
Royal Highness, and to put the readers of this 
letter on their guard, as well as to illustrate the 
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peril attendant on the residence of the Prince of 
Wales at Oxford. 

Again, as in the last letter I had the honour of 
addressing to your Koyal Highness, I submit that 
the case of Dr. Williams is one with which his 
Diocesan ought to deal. There must surely be 
somewhere a remedy for so great an evil ! For 
what do Bishops exist, if not to watch over the 
doings and the teaching of the Clergy ? If they 
ignore that matter, might it not be better to dis- 
pense with subscription altogether, since it would 
somewhat mitigate the enormity ? The munitions 
intended to be reared around the teaching of the 
Church, as matters are now conducted, are a virtual 
mockery*. A Christian Church so managed would 
become an instrument of destruction rather than 
of salvation — a national curse rather than a na- 
tional blessing ! 

From the nature of the case it was not to be 
supposed that Kationalism would be confined to 
Oxford. The tendency of error is to multiply itself. 
The student of to-day will become the tutor of to- 
morrow; and from the tutorial body Professors 
must be chosen for both Oxford and the auxiliary 
Colleges, of which St. David's is one. Thus the 
evil spreads. The leprosy will extend to literary 
men ; the conductors of the Press will be drawn 
into the vortex, and fearMly add. "to ^^ ^xv^- 
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mentum ! Already the contagion lias got beyond 
the Tweed ; the Principal of one of the ancient 
Universities of Scotland, although not so far gone 
as Dr. Williams, has yet from the Press proved how 
deeply he is affected. 

Puseyism, then, and Popery — twin monsters ! — 
while Oxford is their stronghold, and the basis of 
operation, are bent on the conquest of the entire 
nation. No place supphes perfect security against 
their influence ; but the danger is great in propor- 
tion to the vicinity. Meanwhile the Hope of 
England, the Prince of Wales, is far away, and 
therefore safe ; but time wiU bring him back, and 
again surround him with snares and perils ! May 
the G-od of England preserve him, and hasten the 
destruction of both Popery and Puseyism, and 
establish in its purity the Gospel to which English- 
men owe all their freedom, and England all her 
greatness ! 

I have the honour to be, with the greatest 
respect, your Eoyal Highness's most obedient 
servant, 

THE EDITOE, 

August 22, 1860. 
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LETTER XVII. 

TO HIS BOYAL HIGHNESS THE PEINCE CONSORT. 

Sib, — I proceed to the consideration of the third 
Oxford Essay with feelings of a somewhat peculiar 
character, from the fact that I am about to deal 
with the dead. Mr. Baden Powell has finished his 
course, and presented his account at the bar of the 
Great Eternal. His last public act was the issuing 
of the present discourse, ignoring the credentials of 
Him before whose judgment*seat he has been called 
to stand, and giving the lie both to Himself and 
His disciples touching the wonderful works which 
He claimed to perform in proof of His mission, 
and which they declared they had seen. His death, 
under the circumstances, produced a deep, a general, 
and a significant sensation. He had just mounted 
the battery which he had so lately and so zealously 
assisted in rearing against the religion of his 
country and the hopes of the human race, when a 
shafb descended from on high that laid him in the 
dust ! His tongue is now silent, and his pen 
motionless. He is impotent alike for good and for 
evil to the sons of men. But, while tbft «Q^}sssst\i»s8s 
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passed away, his works will remain for ages, exerting 
a deadly effect on posterity. It is not permitted 
lis, therefore, out of tenderness for the writer, to 
spare his production. It is with that, and that 
alone, I am now concerned ; and I feel bound to 
treat it with the same freedom and the same fidehty 
as if what I indite were to come under the eye of 
the author, still in our midst, 

Mr. Baden Powell rests from his labours, and his 
works follow him, testifying to neither faith nor 
love, but to infidelity and pride. It is most painfiil 
to reflect that he was chosen to the Savilian Pro- 
fessorship of Geometry in the University of Oxford, 
in 1827, by a body comprising the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Bishop of London, and the Dean 
of Arches. He obtained an imenviable distinction 
as an active member of the National Anti-Sunday 
League Society, a society established, under the 
presidency of Sir Joshua Walmsley, for promoting 
the opening of museums, the Crystal Palace, and 
similar places of amusement on Sundays. His prin- 
cipal works were — "Essays on the Spirit of the 
Inductive Philosophy," "The Unity of Worlds 
and the Philosophy of Creation," "Christianity 
without Judaism," "Revelation and Science," 
'*The Connection of Natural and Divine Truth," 
"Free Inquiry and Religious Liberality," "The 
Law and the Gospel," with contributions to various 
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serial publications. Nearly all his writings were 
of an anti-Christian character or tendency. It is 
painful to think of such a man occupying such 
a place. Had his true principles been known 
previous to his appointment, it doubtless would 
not, could not have taken place. But surely that 
which would have prevented election authorised, 
nay demanded, removal. Mr. Baden Powell ought 
not to have died a Professor of the University of 
Oxford. 

Mr. Baden Powell has done his best to accom- 
plish that which David Hume, a century ago, did 
with incomparably more skill and power, although 
with no greater success. Hume laboured to per- 
suade the world that a miracle is an impossibility, 
that no such thing ever was, ever will, or ever can 
be performed. Mr. Powell says : — 

The case, indeed, of the antecedent argument of miracles 
is very clear, however little some are inclined to perceive it. 
In nature and from nature, by science and by reason, we 
neither have nor can possibly have any evidence of a Deity 
working miracles : — ^for that we must go out of nature and 
beyond science. If we could have any such evidence from 
natv/re, it could only prove extraordinary natural effects, 
which would not be miracles in the old theological sense, as 
isolated, unrelated, and uncaused ; whereas no physical fact 
can be conceived as unique, or without analogy and relation 
to others, and to the whole system of natural causes. 

Here certainly there is no want o^ \ic\&aftss»» 
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This is Oxford Philosophy in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century ! Woe the day that recorded 
such an utterance from such a place ! I hope your 
Boyal Highness will examine these words : they 
are deeply impressed with the stamp of Neology. 
Tumid expression is made to supply the want of 
common-sense : it is suited to the meridian in which 
it is meant to operate ; there strong words pass for 
strong proofs. The young, the vain, the ignorant, 
and the lovers of singularity admire it, and are 
carried away by it. Never was reason more out- 
raged by an attempt to assert its prerogatives. 
Under the pomp and the pretence of philosophy, 
we are in effect told that the Almighty Creator, 
having finished His work, has no more control over 
it, no more to do with it ! Nay, our Professor will 
not allow that there has been any " Creation ! " 
Let us mark his words : — 

The first dissociation of the spiritual from the physical 
was rendered necessary by the palpable contradictions dis- 
closed by astronomical discovery with the letter of Scripture. 
Another stiU wider and more material step has been effected 
by the discoveries of geology. More recently, the antiquity 
of the human race, and the development of species, and the 
rejection of the idea of creation^ have caused new advances 
in the same direction. (F. 129.) 

This makes short work of Moses' Six Days, and 
the Seventh, the Sabbath of the Lord ! 
Sir, it is a severe exexciae of i^tlence to read and 
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ponder such language. Where above all places 
Iteason ought to appear in its highest condition of 
culture, strength, and light, there it is blinded, 
enfeebled, and useless ! The unhappy men who 
are the subjects of this sad eclipse exult in their 
vast superiority. Mr. Powell says : — 

All highly cultiyated minds and duly adyanced intellects 
haye imhibed, more or less, the lessons of the inductiye 
philosophy, and haye at least in some measure learned to 
appreciate the grand foundation conception of uniyersal law 
— ^to recognise the impoisibilUy eyen of any two material 
atoms subsisting together without a determinate relation — of 
any action of the one on the other, whether of equilibrium 
or of motion, without reference to a physical cause — of any 
modification whatsoeyer in the existing conditions of material 
agents, unless through the inyariable operation of a series of 
eternally-impressed consequences, following in some neces- 
sary chain of orderly connection, howeyer imperfsctly known 
to us. (P. 133.) 

Mr. Baden Powell has outstripped his master. 
The father of the Inductive Philosophy never 
dreamed of its being so employed. That great 
Spirit would have stood aghast at such daring 
profanity! Here, again, we have words, words, 
words — a cluster of cloudy phrases, suited to feed 
vanity without imparting a particle of knowledge. 
One thing, however, may be descried — Mr. Powell's 
settled opposition to the doctrine of Miracle. The 
following is a sample : — 
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The enlarged critical and inductive study of the natural 
world cannot but tend powerfully to evince the inconceift^ 
ableness of imagined interruptions of natural order, or 
supposed suspensions of the laws of matter, and of that vast 
series of dependent causation which constitutes the legitimate 
field for the investigation of science. (P. 110.) Intellect 
and philosophy are compelled to disown the recognition of 
anything in the world of matter at variance with the first 
principle of the laws of matter-^the universal order and 
indissoluble unity of physical causes. (P. 127.) 

Here there is the same "darkening of counsel by 
words without knowledge." The sentences hardly 
admit of criticism. They exhibit no finished 
thought: all is vague, confused, chaotic. "The 
inconceivableness of imagined interruptions" is a 
contradiction in terms. Inconceivable, and yet con- 
ceived ; unimaginable, and yet imagined ! To con- 
ceive and to imagine are synonymous. When Prin- 
cipal Campbell, of Aberdeen, replied to the Essay 
of Hume, he said, where he " found argument, he 
answered it ; where he foimd declamation, he 
analysed it." This was easy in the case of Hume, 
whose accomplished pen never inscribed a mystic 
sentence ; every utterance was clear as light. Not so 
Mr. Baden Powell : in his Essay there is no argu- 
ment to answer, and the declamation is so dark, so 
clouded, so tumid^ and so void of matter, that it 
defies analysis. This is a main characteristic of the 
Geological School. 
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There is great reason to complain of the manner 
in which Mr. Baden Powell has executed his task. 
His Essay is one of the most conftised pieces of 
composition that ever met the public eye ; it is a 
mass of disjointed observations. Like most other 
Neological writings, every page and almost every 
paragraph of it might be transposed without 
affecting the sense ; nay, the whole might be read 
backwards, or the several paragraphs might be 
shaken together, and then arranged afresh just as 
they came to hand, without materially changing 
the character of the Essay. There is throughout 
an utter want of dependence, connection, and cohe- 
rence ; every sentence, so far as it is intelligible, is 
complete in itself. This greatly increases the diffi^ 
culty of dealing with the Dissertation. It can only 
be demolished in detail, sentence by sentence. In- 
stead of being a well-constructed argument, it is a 
mob of ideas. Triumph is not to be attained by 
overthrowing a division, a battalion, or a brigade. 
You have to do battle with a horde of Cossacks, 
buzzing about as bees, each his own chief, and 
making war on his own account, for plimder or for 
vengeance. Each must, therefore, be assailed, dis- 
armed, or cut off as a separate enterprise. 

The external "accessories," or evidences of Chris- 
tianity, Mr. Powell tells us, "are perpetually taking 
somewhat at least of a new form with th& ^\^<^^<^%r^ 
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sive phases of opinion and knowledge." This is 
the fundamental position of the author, and "to 
review the condition in which the discussion stands, 
and to comment on the peculiar features which at 
any particular epoch it most prominently presents 
as an indication of strength or weakness," is the 
object of the present Essay. 

Sir, I utterly deny the fundamental position ; I 
hold that the evidences are substantially as fixed 
and ever-during as the doctrines of Christianity. 
Change there is, there can be, i^one in either; there 
is simply augmentation in some points. Miracle 
is absolute and unalterable ; the argument from 
prophecy is receiving a constant increase of strength, 
and so is the historic evidence, from a variety of 
sources and circumstances. 

Mr. Powell is at great pains to raise a prejudice 
against his opponents at the outset, and in so 
doing he takes large liberties with truth. He says, 
for example : — 

We continually find the professed adyooates of an external 
reyelation and historical evidence, nevertheless making their 
i^peol to conscience and feeling, and decrying the exercise of 
reason; and charging those who find critical ohjections in 
the evidence with spiritual hlindness and moral perrersitj ; 
and, on the other hand, we ohserve the professed upholders 
of fiuth and internal conviction as the only soimd basis of 
religion, nevertheless regarding the external facts as not lesi 
essential truth which it would be pro&ne to question. 
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Mr. Baden Powell ought to have known that 
reason is not " decried," hut revered to the utmost, 
although its ahuse is seriously deprecated. The 
charge, however, is particularly grateful to human 
nature; it ministers to vanity and assists in warring* 
against conscience. As if deeply convinced of the 
importance of lodging this spurious charge in the 
minds of his readers, he iterates and reiterates it. 
He says : — 

We are told that we ought to inyeetigate such high ques* 
tions rather with our affections than with our logic, and 
approach them rather with good dispofitions and right 
motives, and with a desire to find the doctrine true ; and 
thus shall discover the real assurance of its truth in ol^^^ing 
it ; suggestions which, however good in a moral and prao* 
Heal sense, are surely inapplicable if it be made a question 
oi facts. 

Again and again the same assertion is made, till 
at length we reach a climax in the following : — 

While the highest section of Anglican orthodoxy does not 
hesitate openly to disavow the old evidential argument, re« 
ferring everything to the authority of the Church, the more 
moderate virtually discredit it by a general tone of vacil- 
lation between the antagonistic claims of reason and fiiith, 
intuition and evidence; while the extreme "evangelical" 
school, strongly asserting the literal truth of the Bible, seeks 
its evidence wholly in spiritual impressions, regarding all 
exercise of the reason as partaking in the nature of sin. But 
even among less prejudiced thinkers we find indications of 
similar views j thus a very able critic, '?riv\.m\|j Vsl c9^«»« 
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defence of the Christian cause, speaks of '' that accumulation 
of historical testimonies" "which the last age erroneously 
denominated the evidences of Christianitj." And the poet 
Coleridge, than whom no writer has been more earnest in 
upholding and defending Christianity, even in its most ortho* 
dox fonfi, in speaking of its external attestations, impatiently 
exclaims, " Eyidences of Christianity ! I am weary of the 
word : make a man feel the want of it . . . and you may 
safely trust it to its own eyidence." 

The words I have italicised outrage not only 
truth but decency. There are numbers in the Evan- 
gelical School compared with whom, in any respect 
whatever, Mr. Powell was but a stripling. I object 
to his use of the term "faith:" the Evangelical 
School knows nothing of it. He places faith in 
opposition to reason, whereas the said school holds 
faith and reason to be closely related, and perfectly 
harmonious. With the Apostle it holds faith to be 
the "belief of truth" on evidence. Mr. Powell's 
faith is merely Eomish confidence, stupid and im- 
plicit, in the absence of evidence, and often against 
evidence. I also object to the EdinJmrgh Review 
as an authority on such a subject, and take my 
stand on the Sacred Scriptures. I likewise object 
to Coleridge as an authority. Of that strange 
though gifted man, the mind was a huge machine 
for the manufacture of dark sayings. His element 
was the clouds: there was abimdance of thunder, 
but a lack of lightning. His rashness is greater 
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than his judgment in the very words which are here 
quoted. I agree, however, in the declaration that, 
if a man feel in need of Christianity, he will find a 
proof of its truth and its divinity in the nature and 
the power of its provisions. This remark, however, 
is as old as the writings of Paul. It is one, and a 
most important species of proof, but it neither con- 
tradicts or supersedes the other. The poet's " wea- 
riness" is simply petulance. The whole subject is 
finely put by Dr. Johnson in a paragraph which 
Mr. Baden Powell himself quotes, strangely enough, 
without appearing to comprehend it. It sets forth 
precisely the view of the Evangelical School and of 
all enlightened Christians. It is as follows : — 

Why, sir, Hume, taking the proposition simply, is right; 
but the Christian rerelation is not proved by mirades alone, 
but as connected with prophecies and with the doctrines in 
confirmation of which miracles were wrought. 

When Mr. Powell began his dissertation, it is 
clear that he had no definite conception of the form 
it was to take, or the materials of which it was to 
be composed. There is an absence of all plan and 
all order : the only thing settled appears to have 
been that miracles must be opposed at all hazards 
and by all means. The Essay extends to fifty pages, 
of which thirty-six consist of the loose, rambling 
allegations to which I have referred ; and only four- 
teen remain for the discussion of the great theme. 
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At the line of demarcation Mr. Powell says : — 
"Thus far our observations are general;" and then 
he proceeds to remark on "some recent publica- 
tions," which, however, turn out to be mainly works 
of some antiquity: he opens with the following 
extraordinary paragraph : — 

We have before observed that the style and character of 
works on *^ the evidences " have of necessity varied in different 
ages. Those of Leslie and Ghrotius have, by common consent, 
been long since superseded by that of Paley. Paley was long 
the text-book at Cambridge ; his work was never so exten- 
sively popular at Oxford — ^it has, of late, been entirely 
disused there. By the public at large, however once 
accepted, we do not hesitate to express our belief, that before 
another quarter of a century has elapsed it will be laid on 
the shelf with its predecessors ; not that it is a work destitute 
of high merit — as is pre-eminently true also of those it super- 
seded, and of others again anterior to them ; but they have 
all followed the irreversible destiny that a work suited to 
oonyince the public mind at any one particular period, must 
be acconmiodated to the actual condition of knowledge, of 
opinion, and mode of thought of that period. It is not a 
question of abstract excellence, but of relative adaptation. 

Mr. Powell, notwithstanding his parade about 
"reason," "science," and "philosophy," is every- 
where at fault in history, fact, and logic. His 
alleged facts are, to a great extent, the produce of 
his imagination. Leslie and Groti\is were not 
superseded by Paley; both maintain to this hour a 
high and an \ioiiO\rra\A& ^^^^ yev tbie theological 
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literature of England ; both are of such a character 
that they will possess the same value a hundred or 
a thousand years hence as they did on their first 
appearance ; both are equally adapted to all classes, 
of every age and of every country. The work of 
Leslie, while the world stands, will remain the most 
compact, complete, conclusive, and unanswerable 
argument on behalf of the Christian system that it 
is possible for the human mind to construct ; and 
Grotius will continue a most masterly digest of the 
literature and the fact of the great subject. Paley 
performed a noble service, but he superseded neither 
of those great writers ; nor did he render imneces- 
sary the works which have followed from the pens 
of eminent men both within and without the Esta- 
blished Church. 

Sir, one thing deserves special notice. According 
to Professor Powell, the work of Paley "was never 
extensively popular at Oxford," and " it has of late 
being entirely disiised there." The fact is ominous 
of evil. But, after what has been stated in these 
Letters, the public will be prepared for it. K any 
fact could awaken solicitude about the University, it 
is surely this. Whence the change ? It must have 
a cause. What is it? Has aught appeared to 
supersede Paley, or are such works no longer 
deemed necessary at Oxford ? There is reason to 
fear that the latter is the fact. TYie ^o^er^ Q>i *Ocife 
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place reqtdres them not ; it has discovered a shorter 
method of settling the question. The Neology of 
the place requires them not: it has invented a 
species of evidence all its own, which calls for 
neither miracle, nor prophecy, nor history ; it is a 
sort of inspiration. 

Mr. Baden Powell, not satisfied with being a 
polemic, aspires to the office of a prophet. Not- 
withstanding the general, and I will add the just 
admiration of Paley which still lingers in the land, 
in the course of a few years he too, forsooth, is to be 
shelved ! This is certainly possible, but I think it is 
in the highest degree improbable. Nothing can bring 
it to pass but the imiversal triiimph of Popery or 
of Neology, or of both. But when true Christianity 
shall have been swept from the nation, its en- 
dences, as a matter of course, will be dispensed with. 

What is said of "the accommodation" of evi- 
dence " to the condition of knowledge, of opinion, 
and mode of thought of any period," is not only a 
mere assertion, wholly without foundation, but con- 
tradictory alike of experience, observation, and 
history. It supposes as a fact that which is an 
impossibility ; it views Christianity as the centre of 
the circle, and the evidence of its truth as a kalei- 
doscope placed on the line of circumference, ever 
and anon changing its materials and its aspects at 
the caprice of mankind I But your Royal Highness 
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well knows, that the principles of a real science and 
the evidence of its truth are alike inseparable and 
unchangeable. What would be said of a man who 
should grant the truth of the Newtonian system, 
but contend that the evidence of that truth must 
be constantly changed from one generation to 
another, every successive species of proof super- 
seding that which went before ? This were to deny 
that truth is one. Things somehow are admitted 
in the matter of religion which could have no place 
in any other subject of intellectual inquiry. Such 
a flight as the following, for example, would never 
have been suffered in relation to science. Professor 
Powell says : — 

In truth, the majority of these champions of the evidential 
logic betray an almost entire unconsciousness of the advance 
of opinion around them. Having their own ideas long since 
cast in the stereotyped mould of the past, they seem to expect 
that a progressing age ought still to adhere to the same 
type, and bow implicitly to a solemn and pompous, but 
childish parade and reiteration of the one-sided dogmas of 
an obsolete school, coupled with awM denunciations of 
heterodoxy on all who refuse to listen to them. 

Sir, this is neither just nor true : it savours alike 
of ignorance and of arrogance ; the writer does not 
comprehend the import of his own language. Mr. 
Baden Powell's " age " is not an age of " progress " 
as he would have us believe ; it is simply an age of 
subversion and destruction ! The real «i5i^ \jr^ 
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" progressive age " belongs to those whom he de- 
spises and calumniates. They abide by all that is 
true and good in the system which has been handed 
down to them ; and they are adding to it the results 
of reading, observation, and experience, of learned 
study and foreign travel. Mr. Powell and his school 
reject every particle of the golden legacy, and affect 
to begin afresh ! He and his associates sunply act 
as the door on its hinges. There is much motion 
and abundance of noise in the way of condemning 
their predecessors and their contemporaries, but no 
true "progress." Touching works of evidence we 
have the following : — 

Their object is not truth, but their client's case. The 
whole argument is one of special pleading ; we may admire 
the ingenuity and confess the adroitness with which fEtvour- 
able points are seized, xmfayourable ones dropped, evaded, or 
disguised ; but we do not find ourselves the more impressed 
with those high and sacred convictions of truth which ought 
to result rather &om the wary, careful, dispassionate sum- 
ming-up on both sides, which is the function of the impartial 
and inflexible judge. 

Is this the charity of the Geological School? 
Mr. Powell seems to be obUvious of his own prin- 
ciples set forth at the commencement of his Essay, 
where he says : — 

Before proceeding to the main question we may, however, 
properly premise a brief reflection on the spirit and temper 
ux which it should be discussed^ In writings on these suh- 
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jects it must be confessed we too often find indications of a 
polemical acrimony on questions where a ddm discussion of 
arguments would be more becoming, as well as more con- 
sistent with the proposed object ; the too frequent assump- 
tion of the part of the special partisan and ingenious adDocate, 
when the character to be sustained should be rather that of 
the xmhiasaedjudffe, 

Mr. Powell's writings forcibly illustrate his own 
language — acrimony, assumption, partizanship, and 
advocacy disfigure the present effort and whatever 
comes from the Neological School. One of the 
most remarkable portions of the Essay is the posi- 
tion laid down in the following words : — 

The more knowledge advances, the more it has-been, and 
will be, acknowledged that Christianity, as a real reUgion, 
must be viewed apart from connection with physical things. 

The reason for the demand does not appear, but 
the effect of granting it is obvious. It disposes at 
once of all the miracles, both of the Old and of the 
New Testament ; nay more, it will serve to discredit 
no small portion of the Sacred Scriptures. As a 
sample of the reasoning of Professor Powell we may 
cite the following : — 

In the popular acceptation, it is clear the G-ospel miracles 
are always ohjectSy not evidences of faith ; and when they are 
connected specially with doctrines, as in several of the higher 
mysteries of the Christian faith, the sanctity which invests 
the point of faith itself is extended to the external narrative 
in which it is embodied j the reverence due to the mystery 
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renders the external erents sacred firom examination, and 
shields them also within the pale of the sanctuary; the 
miracles are merged in the doctrines with which they are con- 
nected, and associated with the declarationB of spiritoal things 
which are, as such, exempt from those criticismB to which 
physical statements would he necessarily amenable. 

Sir, miracles are objects of faith only in this sense: 
we believe that miracles were performed on the testi- 
mony of competent witnesses. Miracles are evi- 
dences, not of faith — an absurd allegation — but of 
truth, — evidences of the truth of the divine mission 
of Moses and of Christ. The rest of the paragraph 
is a tissue of misrepresentation, which it is not worfch 
while to* expose. Every word of it is untrue. It 
is thoroughly Popish in phrase, and largely Popish 
in statement. Professor Powell's mind seems en- 
veloped in a mist which prevents its perception of 
moral distinction. Never man was less fitted to 
deal with the evidences of rehgion. The mind of 
Paley may be likened to an unclouded sun, that of 
Powell to an opaque orb. But confidence supplies 
the place of intelligence. Dr. Williams has proved 
to his own satisfaction that no prophecies were ever 
uttered, and Professor Powell that no miracles were 
ever performed! This greatly simplifies matters, 
and shows the importance of Adam Smith's prin- 
ciple of the division of labour. 

Mr. Baden Powell thus closes his Essay: — 

l^he reason of the hope that is in us is not restricted to 
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external §igns, nor to any one kind of evidence, but consists 
of such assurance as may be most satis&ctory to each earnest 
indiyidual inquirer's own mind. And the true acceptance of 
the entire revealed manifestation of Christianity will be most 
worthily and satisfactorily based on that assurance of "£uth " 
by which the apostle affirms '* we stand," and which, in ac- 
cordance with his emphatic declaration, must rest, " not in 
the wisdom of man, but in the power of G-od." (P. 144.) 

Sir, this is worthy of all that goes before : it is 
an incoherent jumble. That we may understand 
the reason of the Christian's hope we must first 
understand the nature of it. Had he examined the 
Epistle in which the expression occurs, he would 
have found that it makes short work of his philo- 
sophy. The parties spoken of are "begotten" unto 
it " by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
dead." Again, God " raised him up from the dead 
and gave him glory," that their " faith and hope 
might be in God." Miracle, therefore, which he 
repudiates, lies at the very foundation of it ! Again 
they are thus exhorted : " Hope to the end, for the 
grace that is to be brought unto you at the reve- 
lation of Jesus Christ." 

The object of our hope, then, is resurrection and 
glory; and the ground of it, the sole and only- 
ground, is the resurrection and glory of Christ. 
That is " the reason of the hope that is in us ;" it 
can be neither changed nor superseded. This fact 
cuts up by the roots the system of Mr. 'B^'e^ 
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Powell, who preposterously tells us that the "jreason" 
^consists of such assurcmce as may he most satisfac- 
tory to each earnest individual inquirer^s own mind" 
Exceed this in ahsnrdity who can ! The Word of 
God is thus holdly set aside as having nothing to 
do with the matter. Evidence is a nose of wax. 
Each man may choose his own ''reasons" for his 
religion as he chooses his friends, his food, or his 
clothing. 

Sir, such is the religion, such the science, such 
the philosophy of Mr. Baden Powell ! He aspired 
to correct an erring world, and "died as a fool 
dieth." To the weak he offers no strength, to the 
mourner no consolation. To the perplexed he pre- 
sents no light ; he only points them to an abyss of 
darkness! To the desperate he brings no hope 
other than the horrors of a scheme which seems to 
symbolise with Atheism! In life he was a bene- 
factor to none ; now he is in the grave none have 
occasion to bless his memory! A blind guide, a 
bold blasphemer, his name has no claim to respect, 
and it were well for the present and the coming age 
if his Essay could be withdrawn and consumed to 
ashes ! How Dr. Temple, a Queen's Chaplain ; Dr. 
Williams, Vice-Principal of St. David's College; and 
Mr. Wilson, Vicar of Great Staughton, could stand 
identified with such a man, is matter for astonish- 
ment. They have, I submit — wholly apart from 
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their own writings in the present volume — by such 
conduct forfeited all claim to public confidence as 
ministers of the Word. They are a stumbling-block 
to the Church of Christ. They not merely cumber 
the ground; they bring forth finiit, not for the 
health, but for the destruction of the nations ! The 
interests of the English Church and the Christian 
world require that they should be disciplined, if 
possible corrected, and, failing that, severed from the 
Anglican Establishment. 

I have the honour to be, with the greatest 
respect, your Eoyal Highness's most obedient 
servant, 

THE EDITOE. 

September 12, 1860. 
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LETTER XVIII. 

TO HIS EOTAL HIGHNESS THE PEINCE CONSOBT. 

The fourth of the series of Essays which I have 
had the honour of bringing before your Eoyal 
Highness, although widely different in its matter, 
is the same in its spirit, character, and object as its 
predecessors ; and the task of discussing it has not 
been less, but, if possible, more painful. Mr. Baden 
Powell, happily, although in " orders," had no con- 
gregation committed to his charge; but still he 
stood closely related to the Established Church, as 
Professor in a national University. He shared in 
the preparation of ministers of the Grospel. Had 
he confined himself to his office of teaching geome- 
try, the evil of his course would have been greatly 
diminished; but he wrote much, and almost all 
he wrote was of an anti-Christian tendency. He 
seemed to have devoted the whole of his leisure to 
the preparation of works calculated to promote 
infidelity. But for his professorship, he would not 
have commanded a tithe of the attention he idid 
for his pestilent disquisitions. The power of error 
for mischief greatly depends on the position of its 
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author. It is great in a curate, greater in a 
rector, and greatest in a bishop. This circumstance 
it is which gives such importance to the Paper 
of the Eev. Henry Bristow Wilson, Vicar of Great 
Staughton, in the volume before \is. That gentle- 
man's position vastly increases the effect of his dis- 
sertation, commanding a measure of notice not 
otherwise attainable. Mr. Wilson has chosen for 
his subject " The National Church," a subject 
which he elaborates with much vigour, but not 
very intelligibly. The Essay is characterised by 
even more vagueness than any of those with which 
I have already dealt. It is, indeed, not very easy 
to ascertain his real object ; everything is cloudy, 
confiised, and indefinite. One thing, however, is 
sufficiently clear — he is in complete harmony with 
the other Essayists in opposing the settled views of 
his own Church. He would at once and for ever 
set aside all subscription to Articles — ^yea, and the 
Articles themselves. He makes nothing of " forms 
of sound words," creeds, catechisms, and confes- 
sions of faith. He would have every man to form 
his own system, or to go without one. The 
following is a general apology for the freethinkers, 
with whom the Vicar chooses to be associated. 
Her^ays : — 

If the German Biblical critics have gathered together 
much evidence, the verdict will have to be pronounced !sn[ 
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the sober English judgment. But, in fisust, the influence of 
this foreigu Uterature extends to comparatiyelj few among 
us, and is altogether insufficient to account for the wide 
spread of that which has been called Negative Theology. 
This is rather owing to a spontaneous recoil, on the part of 
large numbers of the more acute of our population, from 
some of the doctrines which are to be heard at church and 
chapel ; to a distrust of the old arguments for, or proo& oi^ 
a miraculous Bevelation; and to a misgiving as to the 
authority, or extent of the authority, of the Scriptures. 

Mr. Wilson makes considerable use of InMel diffi- 
culties in furthering the unholy enterprise in which 
he is engaged. The following is an example : — 

We have recently become acquainted — ^intimate — ^with the 
teeming regions of the feur East, and with empires, pagan or 
even atheistic, of which the origin runs far back beyond the 
historic records of Judsea or of the West, and which were 
more populous than all Christendom now is, for many ages 
before the Christian era. Not any book learning, not any 
proud exaltation of reason, not any dreamy German meta- 
physics, not any minute and captious Biblical criticism, 
suggest questions to those who on Sundays hear the 
reading and exposition of the Scriptures as they were 
expounded to our forefathers, and on Monday peruse the 
news of a world of which our fore&thers little dreamed; 
descriptions of great nations, in. some senses barbarous 
compared with ourselves, but composed of men of flesh 
and blood like our own, of like passions, marrying and 
domestic, congregating in great cities, buying and selling 
and getting gain, agriculturists, merchants, manuflaksturers, 
making wars, establishing dynasties, falling down before 
objects of worship, cotLStitviim^ ■^Tvfia^<iCi^^\sajL^Mi% *^<sbsl> 
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Belvea by oaths, honouring the dead. In what relation does 
the Q-ospel stand to these millions ? Is there any trace on 
the face of its records that it even contemplated their 
existence P We are told, that to know and believe in Jesus 
Christ is in some sense necessary to salvation. It has not been 
given to these. Are they, will they, be hereafter the worse 
off for their ignorance ? 

Mr. Wilson seems to have lost sight of the great 
fact that the Gospel was once universal — that, while 
Noah was "a preacher of righteousness" to the 
Old World, so was he to the New World, to his 
own family, the heads of the present race. All the 
nations of the earth at this moment are under the 
dispensation of Noah — a Gospel dispensation — 
which exhibited the atonement through sacrifice, 
and acceptance with Otod through the blood of a 
substitute. 

Mr. Wilson is at pains to get up contradictions 
to the Scriptures, and more especially- to the 
Apostle Paul, who represents the Gospel as having 
been "preached to every nation \mder heaven," 
•when it " has never yet been preached to the half." 
Such language is wholly unworthy of a minister of 
the Established Church, who ought not to ignore 
the idiom of the language, and set at nought a por- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures in the light of which 
be ought to have walked. Mr. Wilson represents 
the Apostles as not in harmony with Christ their 
Lord. He says : — 
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Those who belong to very different theological fichoob 
acknowledge at times that they cannot with any certainty 
find in the highest ecclesiastical antiquity the dogmas which 
they consider most important. It is customary with Luthe- 
rans to represent their doctrine of justification by subjectiTe 
fiuth as haying died out shortly after the Apostolic age. In 
fiGUjt, it nerer was the doctrine of any considerable portion of 
the Church till the time of the Beformation. It is not met 
with in the immediately post- Apostolic writings, nor in the 
ApostoUc writings except those of St. Paul, net even in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, which is of the Pauline or Paulo- 
Johannean school. The fiuth, at least, of that Epistle, ^ the 
substance of things hoped for," is a yeiy different feuth firom 
the fisdth of the Epistle to the Bomans — ^if the Lutherans are 
correct in representing that to be a conscious apprehending 
of the benefits to the individual soul of the Saviour's merite 
and passion. 

Sir, in these rash statements Mr. Wilson is fear- 
fully at issue with his own Church ; he flatly con- 
tradicts her Articles, her Homilies, and her Litur- 
gy ! He contradicts, while he shows his igno- 
rance of, the Word of God, and thus demonstrates 
his. utter unfitness for the office he fills. He seems 
not to know that the doctrine of justification by 
faith is as old as the first promise made to the 
primaeval pair, — that it runs as a vein of gold 
through the whole of the Old Testament Scriptures, 
— ^that this faith and the justification connected 
with it are the grand distinguishing attributes of 
Abraham, the Father of the Faithful. As Mr. 
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Wilson refers to the Lutherans, he ought to know 
that Luther himself deemed it the turning-point of 
a standing or a falling Church. It is, in fact, the 
cardinal tenet of the controversy between thorough 
Papists and Evangelical Protestants. It is the grand 
line of demarcation between Grospel and no Grospel, 
works and grace, merit and favour. It involves the 
highest questions touching the character of man 
and the character of God, and the end for which 
Christ died. The " falling away,*' which was to 
introduce Popery, consisted first in the neglect, 
and then in the ignoring of this doctrine. Mr. 
Wilson positively falsifies history when he says the 
doctrine was not met with among the Apostolic 
Fathers, or those who had been the disciples of the 
Apostles. For a gentleman of education so to com- 
mit himself is to forfeit character among all well- 
informed men. Proofs of his error abound in every 
library. But when he asserts that it had no place 
"in the apostolic writings, except in those of St. 
Paul," he betrays a recklessness which seems to 
have suspended the operation of reflection. He 
forgets that the bulk of the Apostles wrote none, 
and the rest, with the exception of John, very little. 
He forgets that in this great work of inspired com- 
position it seemed good to the Most High to work 
on the principle of a division of labour. As in the 
Old Testament the bulk of the Psalms w«t^ ^wss. 
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the pen of David, and the ^hief evangelical prophe- 
cies from that of Isaiah, so in the New Testament 
"the beloved disciple," John, was chosen for the 
work of supplementing the other Grospels, for the 
penning of those Epistles which bear his name, and 
enter very deeply into the working of the Gospel in 
the hearts of men, and for lifbing up the awful cur- 
tain which shrouded futurity from mortal vision. 
To Paul was committed the great work "which we 
find performed in his Epistles, more especially in 
that to the Bomans and that to the Ghdatians. In 
these the great questions of moral government, of 
man's relation to God, the broken law and its penal- 
ties, the Divine mercy and its means of mianifesta- 
tion, and among these leading points that of justifi- 
cation by faith, are Ailly discussed. 

We are now treated to what I must designate the 
most extraordinary passage anywhere to be found in 
the writings of Ministers of the Established Church. 
The time was when Infidelity was without, but now 
it is withia, the Establishment. The external war- 
fare is done. The work of destruction may very 
safely be left to her own sons. Mr. Wilson at once 
and for ever dispenses one and all the members of 
the Church of Tiis country, by law established, from 
paying the slightest regard to those things which 
have hitherto been most surely believed in that 
^eat commumty. In ^'a ^^Jt^ <2k^ t\ve world he 
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frankly telk them tliat they are at perfect liberty to 
take things " literally, or allegorically, or as parable, 
or poetry, or legend," which have hitherto been 
viewed as literal truth, expressive of great facts and 
great doctrines, as constituting the evidence of reve- 
lation and the grounds of the hope of the human 
family ! It is exceedingly difficult to argue with a 
man who takes such liberties with language. He 
has placed himself beyond the pale of reason^ and 
we fear he must be left to the consequences of his 
own delusion. Lest I should be accused of exag- 
geration, let me adduce proof. Mr. Wilson says : — 

The Church to which we belong does not put that stom- 
bling-block before the feet of her members ; it is their own 
£Eiult if they place it there for themselyes, authors of their 
own offence. Under the terms of the sixth Article one may 
accept literally, or allegorically, or as parable, or poetry, or 
legend, the stoiy of a serpent tempter, of an ass speaking 
with man's voice, of an arresting of the earth's motion, of a 
reversal of its motion, of waters standing in a solid heap, of 
witches, and a variety of apparitions. So, under the terms 
of the sixth Article, every one is free in judgment as to the 
primeval institution of the Sabbath, the universality of the 
deluge, the confusion of tongues, the corporeal taking up of 
EUjah into heaven, the nature of angels, the reality of 
demoniacal possession, the personality of Satan, and the 
miraculous particulars of mftny events. So the dates and 
authorship of the several books received as canonical are 
not determined by any authority, nor their relative value 
and importance. 
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Sir, STicli language issuing from the mouth of 
a man set apart to teach Christian verity to his 
fellow-creatures may well make the ears of all who 
hear to tingle ! The most confirmed and malig- 
nant Infidel in Europe can have no wish to go 
ftirther than the Vicar of G-reat Staughton, who 
rejects everything that the Christian Church holds 
sacred — all that is constituent of Christianity! 
To him nothing is settled, sure, or true. Every- 
thing is j\ist what every man chooses to consider 
it ! Compared with scepticism so rampant, even 
Puseyism — nay, Popery itself—is a treasure to be 
prized and held with a firm grasp ! That a man can 
give utterance to language so thoroughly subver- 
sive of everything revealed, and yet retain his 
place, demonstrates that there is something griev- 
ously, fearfully, fatally wrong in the ecclesias- 
tical administration of the country. After the 
publication of this volume, Mr. Wilson ought 
never again to have been allowed to set foot in the 
pulpit of G-reat Staughton. Were a Lord Chan- 
cellor, a Chief Justice of the Queen's Bench, or 
any of the Judges, to treat the Constitution of the 
coimtry as Mr. Wilson treats its Christianity, steps 
would be taken for his immediate removal. In 
those things which affect a nation's earthly weal, 
principles are sacred, and the man who trifles with 
them does so at his pen!. But in the infinitely 
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higher matter of religion a clergyman may say and 
do as he likes, preach and publish what he pleases, 
without let or hindrance. Once ordained, he is in 
effect no longer amenable to any authority. From 
that moment he may hoist the standard of 
Puseyism, or Popery, or Infidelity, or downright 
Pantheism ! 

Will your Eoyal Highness permit me to ask 
what Mr. Wilson's Diocesan is about ? How that 
Prelate can reconcile it to his conscience to permit 
such things is to me incomprehensible. 

So serioiis is the remaining portion of the Essay, 
that it must be reserved to another letter. 

I have the honour to be, with the greatest 
respect, your Eoyal Highness's most obedient 
servant, 

THE EDITOR. 

October 10, 1860. 
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LETTER XIX. 

TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PEINCE CONSGET^ 

Sib, — The recent tour of the Prince of Wales, 
some three thousand miles from ' the shores of 
England, had the effect of very considerably abating 
the solicitude with which my recent letters to your 
Eoyal Highness were penned. It seemed as if, for 
the time being, the Prince had been far removed 
beyond the reach of harm. The stormy Atlantic 
rolled between him and Oxford, and his occupations 
were of a nature to leave but Httle room for Popish 
attempts at proselytism. But time, whose march 
is uncontrolled by Royalty — time, which empties 
thrones and uproots dynasties, has put an end to 
the travels of his Royal Highness, and, I rejoice to 
say, brought him back in safety to the land of his 
birth. At an early day, however, I imderstand, he 
will once more repair to Oxford, and there encoun- 
ter all the perils of the situation. 

The youthful Prince has imquestionably derived 

immense benefit from his late visit, which will 

redound to his advantage throughout his future 

life. He has seon invxeVi, notj xoNLOsi^^Qk <»CkW^e his 
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views of men and things. His mind has been fur- 
nished with a store of facts and of images which 
will tend to the increase of those qualifications 
which are required by the Head and Chief of the 
British Empire. In no other part of this great 
globe could he have - seen so much in the same 
period calculated to profit him. The Canadian por- 
tion of his tour has had an intimate connection 
with, and a powerful bearing on, the subject of 
these Letters. As in the North and the South of 
Ireland, so in Upper and Lower Canada, an experi- 
ment for generations has been going forward, on the 
respective powers of Popery and of Protestantism 
to elevate and ennoble humanity, and enrich a nation 
with material plenty. The Prince has seen that, 
as both a moral and a political power. Protestantism 
is incomparably superior to Popery. The Protes- 
tants in Canada take the lead in everything great, 
and good, and progressive. Their superiority holds 
alike in matters appertaining to religion, to know- 
ledge, and to social advancement. According to the 
last Canadian Census, Lower Canada had 610 places 
of worship, being equal to one for every 1,459 in- 
habitants; whereas in Upper Canada the number 
reported is no fewer than 1,559, being one place of 
worship for every 612 inhabitants ! But even 
Popery in Canada is deeply indebted to the Pro- 
testantism with which it is politically^ %»^<^^Sa^<^ 
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and surrounded. It is stimulated and goaded on- 
wards by the example of its advancing neighbour. 
It therefore exists in a fiEu: better condition than 
in any other part of the earth, where it occupies a 
state of isolation. 

The extension of the tour of His Koyal Highness 
to the United States was well advised. The Prince 
there beheld, on a scale the most magnificent, the 
marvels which Protestantism is working among a 
free people. He beheld an educational apparatus 
of every description such as no other land can pre- 
sent, and a correspondent intellectual awakening. 
In no other community, in either hemisphere, is 
mind so quickened, enlightened, and active. Such 
a lesson could not be thrown away on the Heir of 
the English Crown. He saw on every side that 
Royalty is not a necessity to nations. It has been 
too common among the princes and rulers of the 
Old World to think that peoples existed for Kings, 
not Kings for peoples. The fallacy is exposed in 
the United States. The minds of Englishmen are 
made up on the subject of the government most 
adapted to them. They believe that the British 
Constitution is every way the best for the British 
people. They desire none other. Whatever de- 
fects may remain to be corrected, it is, in their 
view, incomparably the best system extant. But 
still it was important that the Heir-Apparent 
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should, with his own eyes, witness the most potent, 
opulent, and thriving community the world ever 
saw, without either Monarchy or Aristocracy. The 
tour to Washington was not merely an affair of 
grace and good fellowship, but calculated to be of 
essential benefit to the British people. Your Royal 
Highness will now permit me to resume the sub- 
ject of the Infidel Essays. 

As I intimated in my last letter, the second part 
of Mr. Wilson's Essay is much worse than the first. 
He there throws off the mask, and declares himself 
with all freedom as the opponent of everything 
relating to religion as it now exists among us. 
The following is among the discoveries of the rev. 
gentleman : — 

Many eyils have flowed to the people of England, other- 
wiBe-free enough, from an extreme and too exdusive Scrip- 
tnralism. The rudimentary education of a large number of 
our countrymen has been mamly carried on by the reading 
of the Scriptures. They are read by young children in 
thousands of cases where no attempt could be made, even if 
it were desired, to accompany the reading with the safeguard 
of a reasonable interpretation. 

This language more befits the lips of a Popish 
priest than those of a vicar of the English Church. 
It may well arouse suspicion of what is to follow. 
But Mr. Wilson feels secure; here are his own 
views of his prerogative : — 

As far as opinion privately entertuned iB ooTL^cen^^^*^^ 
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liberty of the English clergyman appears already to be com- ' 
plete. For no ecclemaatical penon can be obliged to answer 
interrogations as to his opinions, nor be troubled for that 
which he has not actually expressed, nor be made respon- 
sible for inferences which other people may draw firom his 
expressions. 

Thus fortified, then, Mr. ^Wilson may speak, 
write, and publish as he pleases, and he does so. 
If such be the position of a clergyman — ^which we 
do not beheve — the more is the pity ; and the 
time is come, I submit, when tiie matter should be 
seriously looked at. Articles and '' forms of sound 
words " are thrown away upon such a man as Mr. 
Wilson. He frankly tells us that men may 
*' legitimately affix different significations to terms 
in the Articles, by reason of different interpreta- 
tions of Scriptural passages." 

According to Mr. Wilson, men are both saints 
and citizens from the moment they enter the world ; 
they are at once bom into the nation and the 
Church. 

That each one bom into the nation is, together with hifl 
civil rights, bom into a» membership or privilege, as belong- 
ing to a spiritual society, places him at once in a relation 
which must tell powerfully upon his spiritual nature. 

Sir, this is an improvement upon Popery; no 
priestly hand is wanted to " regenerate ** the child, 
and make it an " heir of heaven." It is bom such ! 
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Mr. Wilson's charity is of a kind with his divinity. 

He says : — 

Ill-humour has evaporated harmlessly in Dissent, which 
might otherwise have materially deranged the body politic ; 
and village Hampdens have acquired a parochial renown, 
sufficient to satisiy their ambition, in resistance to a Church- 
rate, whose restlessness might have urged them to dispute, 
even to prison and spoiling of their jgoods, the lawfulness of 
a war-tax. 

I can well conceive that the ministry of Mr. 
Wilson is by no means approved by Dissenters, who 
stand firmly by the doctrinal Articles of the Church 
of England. 

Mr. Wilson has introduced a system of what he 
calls " ideology," which enables him to harmonise 
every portion of the Word of Grod with infidelity. 
He says : — 

It wiU be observed that the ideal method is applicable in 
two ways j both to giving account of the origin of parts of 
Scripture, and also in explanation of Scripture. It is thus 
either critical or exegetical. An example of the critical 
ideology carried to excess is that of Strauss, which resolves 
into an ideal the whole of the historical and doctrinal per- 
son of Jesus ; so, again, much of the allegorising of Fhilo 
and Origen is an exegetical ideology, exaggerated and wild. 
But it by no means follows, because Strauss has substituted 
a mere shadow for the Jesus of the Evangelists, and has 
firequently descended to a minute captiousness in details, 
that there are not traits in the scriptural person of Jesus 
which are bettor explained by referring them, to «ai\^««i2L^SGAxv 
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an historical origin : and without falling into fanciful exegetics 
there are parts of Scripture more usefullj interpreted ideolo* 
gically than in any other manner — ^as, for instance, the his- 
tory of the temptation of Jesus hy Satan, and accounts of 
demoniacal possessions. And liberty must be left to all as 
to the extent in which they apply the principle, for there is 
no authority, through the expressed determination of the 
Church, nor of any other kind, which can define the limits 
within which it may be reasonably exercised. 

Mr. Wilson then goes on to reason in a manner 
the most illogical on behalf of his " ideology." 
Every man, he holds, may take everything literally 
or metaphorically, as a figure or as a fact, just as 
he chooses. It will make no difference. He goes 
on: — 

Thus some may consider the descent of all manldnd from 
Adam and Eve as an undoubted historical fibct ; others may 
rather perceive in that relation a form of narrative, into 
which in early ages tradition would easily throw itself spon* 
taneously. Each race naturally — ^necessarily, when races are 
isolated — supposes itself to be sprung from a single pair, and 
to be the first, or the only one, of races. Among a parti- 
cular people this historical representation became the con- 
crete expression of a great moral truth— of the brotheriiood 
of all human beings, of their community, as in other things, 
so also in suffering and in frailty, in physical pains and in 
moral " corruption." And the force, grandeur, and reality 
of these ideas are not a whit impaired in the abstract, nor 
indeed the truth of the concrete history as their represen- 
tation, even though mankind should have been placed upon 
the earth ia xnaxiy '^«Axa «i\. oTi<(SA) oc in distinct centres of 
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creation. For the brotherhood of men really depends not 
upon the material fact of their fleshly descent from a single 
stock, but upon their constitution, as possessed in common 
of the same feusulties and affections, fitting them for mutual 
relation and association ; so that the yalue of the history, if 
it were a histoiy strictly so called, would lie in its emblematic 
force and application. And many narratiyes of marvels and 
catastrophes in the Old Testament are referred to in the 
Kew, as emblems, without either denying or asserting their 
Uteral truth — such as the destruction of Sodom and Qt>mor- 
rah by fire from heayen, and the Noachian deluge. And 
especially if we bear in mind the existence of such a school 
as that which produced Fhilo, or even the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, we must think it would be wrong to 
lay down that, wheneyer the New Testament writers refer to 
Old Testament histories, they imply of necessity that the 
historic truth was the first to them. For their purposes it 
was often wholly in the background, and the history yalu- 
able only in its spiritual application. The same may take 
place with ourselyes, and history and tradition be employed 
emblematically, without, on that account, being regarded as 
untrue. We do not apply the term "untrue" to parable, 
fable, or proyerb, although their words correspond with ideas, 
not with material factB ; as little should we do so when nar- 
ratives have been the spontaneous product of true ideas, and 
are capable of reproducing them. 

The patience of your Eoyal Highness would fail 
were I thoroughly to expound this extraordinary 
language; I shall, therefore, pass on to Mr. Wilson's 
purgatory! He says: — 

The Christian Church can only tend on tliQ«^ ^\^<c> vc^ 
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committed to its care to the verge of that abyss which parts 
this world from the world unseen. Some few of those fos- 
tered by her are now ripe for entering on a higher career ; 
the many are but rudimentary spirits — germinal souIb. 
What shall become of them? If we look abroad in the 
world and regard the neutral character of the multitude, we 
are at a loss to apply to them either the promises or the 
denunciations of revelation. So, the wise heathens could 
anticipate a reunion with the great and good of all ages ; 
they could represent to themselTes, at least in a figuratiye 
manner, the punishment and the purgatory of the wicked ; 
but they would not expect the reappearance in another 
w<nrld, for any purpose, of a Thersites or an Hyperboles — 
social and poetical justice has been sufficiently done upon 
them. Tet there are such as these, and no better than these, 
under the Christian name — babblers, busy-bodies, livers to 
get gain, and mere eaters and drinkers. The Boman Church 
has imagined a Umhus infawHum; we must rather entertain a 
hope that there shall be found, after the great ac|judication, 
receptacles suitable for those who shall be infeinte, not as to 
years of terrestrial life, but as to spiritual development — 
nurseries as it were and seed grounds, where the undeveloped 
may grow up under new conditions — the stunted may 
become strong, and the perverted be restored. 

I doubt if your Boyal Highness was prepared 
for this outburst of Popery from the lips of the 
Vicar of Great Staughton. But in philosophical 
enlightenment he goes far beyond Popeiy. He 
quenches the fires of Hell, and collects the whole 
human family in Heaven ! He says : — 

When the CbnAtaaTi C\i\tt<^/\a«SL'\V^\iTMis3a«^^%heIl have 
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Ailfilled its Bublunarj office, and its Founder shall have 
surrendered His kingdom to the great Father — all, both small 
and great, shall find a refuge in the bosom of the universal 
Parent, to repose or be quickened into higher life, in the 
ages to come, according to His will. 

This comes up to Winchester and Vidler, the 
advocates of Universal Restoration. 

Sir ! it is surely matter for wonder and sorrow, 
that such should be the teaching of any minister of 
the Established Church. Pity the flock that have 
such a shepherd ! Woe to the Bishop who allows his 
clergy to feed the flock of G-od with hemlock, and 
henbane, when the Standards of the CJhurch provide 
for pastures green and fresh, and the finest of the 
wheat ! 

I have the honour to be, with the greatest 
respect, your Boyal Highness's most obedient 
servant, 

THE EDITOR. 

Octoler 24, 1860. 
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LETTER XX. 

TO HIS BOTAL HIGHNESS THE FSINCE OON60BT. 

* 

Sib, — The Essay next in order is that of C. W. 
Goodwin, M.A., which is quite as reckless and 
daring as any of its predecessors. He selects for 
his theme the Mosaic Cosmogony, which he elabo- 
rates with an* ingenuity worthy of a better cause. 
His grand object, of course, is to overthrow the 
statement of Moses in the Book of Genesis. The 
warmth of his zeal seems to have narrowed his 
vision, and blinded him to the consequences of his 
argument. Strange to say, he entirely overlooks 
the fact, that the Creation of the world is a question 
not merely of the Old, but of the New Testament, 
and of the latter even more than of the former. The 
inspired Penmen have there treated it with special 
emphasis and iteration. So explicit have they been, 
that they have conclusively settled the point, even 
independently of the Old Testament. In the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews we are told, " God hath spoken 
unto us by His Son, whom He hath appointed heir 
of all things, by whom also He made the world." 
It is subsequently said, " The worlds were framed 
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by the word of G-od, so that things which are seen 
were not made of things which do appear." The 
Apostle John, for whom was reserved the peculiar 
honour of recording special matters, after the man- 
ner of the Book of Genesis opens his Gospel with a 
most distinct intimation on this subject: " In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God. The same was in the 
beginning with God. All things were made by 
Him; and without Him was not anything made 
that was made." Nothing can exceed the ftdness 
and explicitness of this language. According to 
Moses, " in the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth." That the term "beginning" both 
in Genesis and in John signifies the same thing, is 
beyond doubt. In that "beginning" Jesus was, 
and in that He " made all things." Paul is called 
to testify to the same great fact in a remarkable 
manner. Of Christ he says, "By Him were all 
things created that are in heaven, and that are in 
earth, visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, 
or dominions, or principalities, or powers; all things 
were created by Him, and for Him; and He is 
before all things, and by Him all things consist." 
In fulness this bears a striking resemblance to the 
language of John. 

Here, then, it is settled that matter was not 
eternal, but created by Jesus Christ, and thaAx <s^ 
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of the matter so created He moulded the Universe. 
This is an integral, a cardinal part of Keyelation, 
and in giving up this we surrender all. It is as 
dbtinctly stated that Christ made the World as 
that He died on the Cross. Thus armed, therefore, 
we meet Mr. Gk)odwin and dare him to the conflict. 
The doctrines of Creation are inseparable from the 
doctrines of Christianity. He endeavours to de- 
monstrate the utter falsehood of the inspired narra- 
tive, and treats Moses as a mere romancer or an 
intentional deceiver ! Mr. Goodwin holds that 
there was and could be no Creation at the period 
referred to, and that the earth must have existed 
countless ages before, contending that the language 
of Moses is wholly irreconcilable with such early 
existence. The heavens, he says, unite with the 
earth to prove the whole to be a fiction. Geology 
and astronomy, according to him, divide the work 
of refutation between them : the former deals exclu- 
sively with the antiquity of the earth, • without 
saying aught as to the position it occupies in the 
general system. Astronomy, on the other hand, 
has nothing to say of its antiquity, but deals 
exclusively with its position and its relations to the 
Universe. It correctly teaches, that the earth is 
not what it seems, the grand stationary centre 
around which everything revolves, but is itself a 
comparatively insignificant and revolving body, 
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with a diumal movement on its own axis, and an 
annual motion round the sun. 

Now, Revelation is quite competent to maintain 
its own against both. Nothing is wanted but 
correct intelligence. The voice of astronomy is 
clear, distinct, and authoritative. There is no 
denying its claims. The Christian philosopher 
has no desire to do so. He is awed, taught, and 
enraptured by the beauty, the grandeur, and the 
glory of the celestial economy. It is otherwise 
with geology : a thick haze rests upon its alleged 
facts, and its doctrines partake of the darkness. 
The whole subject resolves itself into a question, 
not of science, but of language. The alternative 
is, the eternity or the creation of matter. Your 
Royal Highness well knows that the absurdity of 
the former view has been a hundred times demon- 
strated. Mr. Goodwin overlooks the grand distinc- 
tion between matter and form. On this depends 
the harmony of geology with Revelation. The 
mere matter of the Universe may have been created 
millions of years prior to the formative processes 
described by Moses. It probably was, for a period 
incalculable. The work of Creation took place in 
the " beginning," a term which is left undefined. 
Creation completed, formation, moulding, arrange- 
ment, system, at the stage specified, began, pro- 
ceeded, and was finished as set ioT^^. \ ^^'^ ^^^ 
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thing, therefore, in geology which at all interferes 
with the Mosaic narrative. It deserves particu- 
lar notice that we find " day" and " pight," fixed pe- 
riods, preceding the mention of the sun and moon ; 
and, whether the expressions signified twenty-four 
hours or a longer but definite period, as in prophecy, 
we are not told. This view satisfies geology, with- 
out at aU. affecting Revelation. It is not to be 
forgotten that we are speaking of Omnipotence, of 
the power that drives this earth along in its annual 
orbit around the sun at the rate of 68,000 miles an 
hour, and other bodies, of inmiensely greater 
magnitude, with vastly increased velocity. That 
for which the geologist demands countless ages 
may, after all, have been the work of a very little 
while. To such a power who will set limits ? He 
who wields it has but to say, and it is done ; to 
command, and it stands fast ! The numerous 
creations of geology may have been the work of a 
brief period. 

Touching the matter of astronomy, Mr. Good- 
win, in his eagerness to convict Moses of ignorance 
or untruth, loses sight of a principle which pervades 
and governs the entire volume of inspiration. There 
man is everywhere addressed in the speech of com- 
mon sense and common life. The whole frame of 
language is regulated by the popular apprehension. 
Jn this matter auch. \a t\i& i!oTce of nature, that 
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science has proved itself utterly impotent to effect 
the sHghtest change. Men talk now about the 
heavenly bodies as they did in the days of Adam 
and of Abel. The Astronomer Royal habitually 
uses the phraseology of Moses and of his own 
domestics. Like the shepherd and the ploughman 
in the days of Belteshazzar, he talks of the rising 
and the setting of the sun. He cannot do other- 
wise. It is the language of the nursery, the lesson 
of maternal hps. It wiU endure to the end of all 
things. How few yet know, or wiU ever know, 
anything of the true economy of the heavens ! The 
mass even of Englishmen think, feel, and speak as 
if the earth were central and stationary, and all in 
motion around it. Nothing, then, I submit, can 
be more unphilosophical than the sweeping con- 
clusion that the statements of Moses vitiate the 
whole system of Revelation, because his language 
harmonises with the immemorial usage of the 
human race. Mr. Goodwin overlooks these things. 
The following are the last sentences of his Essay : — 

For ages, this simple view of creation satisfied the wants 
of man, and formed a sufficient basis of theological teaching ; 
and, if modem research now shows it to be physically imten- 
able, our respect for the narrative which has played so im- 
portant a part in the culture of our race need be in nowise 
diminished. "So one contends that it can be used as a basis 
of astronomical or geological teaching, and those who pro> 
fess to see it in accordance with factB, onl^ ^<;)>^E£A «vib iaa^^ 
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and by proceeaes wliich despoil it of its oonaisteiicy and 
grandeur, both which may be preeerred if we reoognise in it, 
not an authentic ntterance of Dirine knowledge, but ahumiB 
ntteranoe which it has pleased Proridenoe to use in a special 
way for the education of mankind. 

Such are the astounding eonehisions reached by 
Mr. Goodwin. With men of sense it will surely go 
some way in settling his claims to consideration. 
Is a man in the guise of a Christian teacher who 
can thus talk entitled to an attentive and a re- 
spectful hearing? Most people, I think, will 
answer in the negative. It will, I presume, strike 
them as an insult alike to the reason and to the 
religion of his country. 

What ! a mere fiction, a popular delusion, a tissue 
of falsehood, as he would have it, '' formed a suf- 
ficient basis of theol(^cal teaching ! " He has 
strange notions of theology. K such be the basis, 
what is the superstructure ? Is that too fiction, 
delusion, falsehood? Is this the teaching of a 
Church of England Clergyman? Are these the 
lessons of Oxford ? 

Mr. Goodwin only adds to the offence when he 
teUs us that " our respect for a narrative " which has 
been, according to him, proved to be wholly vision- 
ary, "need be in nowise diminished." What! 
"respect" a delusion, a deception, a fabrication? 
In Mr. Goodwin's mind the grand distinction he- 
reon truth asxd it^Voo^ i^eccA \a \^ lost. How 
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a statement which professes to he " an utterance 
of Divine knowledge," and is not^ can he the sub- 
ject of "consistency and grandeur," I cannot 
comprehend. Nor can I understand in what way 
this vulgar fancy can have heen instrumental 
in "the culture of our race." We had thought 
that nothing but truth, moral truth, divine truth, 
could be an instrument of moral and spiritual cul- 
ture. But it seems the chosen, if not the divinely 
appointed, instrument is falsehood ! 

But the worst is still to come : the close of the 

Essay presents the climax of the absurdity and the 

impiety. That it should "please Providence to 

use " a system of falsehood, as to both fact and 

doctrine, " in a special way for the education of 

mcmkind,^^ shocks all our ideas alike of reason and 

of religion ! It is difficult to conceive of aught 

more preposterous and revolting! "Educated" 

in what? Is it in science, or in morality, or in 

religion ? How can the belief of statements which 

are a fiction conduce to any or either of these 

things ? The God of truth using falsehood as a 

means of educating His creatures! Is such now 

the philosophy of Oxford, whither England's future 

King has been sent to fiinish his education P 

Such, Sir, are the scope and object of Mr. Good- 
win's Essay. Your Boyal Highness will probably 
judge that I might here dismiss the subject %\s^S^ 
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may subserve the public interests if I add a few 
more words. 

Mr. Groodwin, at the very outset, complains that 
theologians will not allow that there is a mixture 
of error in the Hebrew Scriptures wherever their 
statements are repugnant to fact ; and the fact he 
assumes in the following extraordinary language : — 

The schoolbooks of the present day, while they teach the 
child that the earth moves, yet assure him that it is a little 
less than six thousand years old, and that it was made in 
six days. On the other hand, geologists of all religious 
creeds are agreed that the earth has existed for an immense 
series of years, to be counted by millions rather than 2y 
thausande, and thai induhitabltf more than six da^s elapsed 
from its first creation to the appearance of man upon its snr- 
face. By this broad discrepancy between old and new 
doctrine is the modem mind startled, as were the men of 
the sixteenth century when told that the earth moved. 

This extract makes up in boldness* ftr what it 
lacks in truth, and it is much fitted to startle the 
common reader. All that is required to destroy 
the authority of Moses is coolly taken for g^ranted, 
and then argued from ! Mr. Goodwin has told us 
that the fiction of Moses " forms a sufficient basis 
for the teaching of theology ; " anything is good 
enough for that ; and it seems his own fiction forms 
a sufficient basis for the teaching of geology ! His 
basis, in its more extended form, is thus laid 
down: — 
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Our earth, then, is but one of the lesser pendants of a 
body which is itself only an inconsiderable unit in the vast 
creation. And now if we withdraw our thoughts from the 
immensities of space, and look into the construction of man's 
obscure home, the first question is, whether it has ever been 
in any other condition than that in which we now see it, 
and, if so, what are the stages through which it has passed, 
and what was its first traceable state. Here geology steps 
in and successfully carries back the history of the earth's 
crust to a very remote period, until it arrives at a region of 
uncertainty, where philosophy is reduced to mere guesses 
and possibilities, and pronounces nothing definite. To this 
region belong the speculations which have been ventured 
upon as to the original concretion of the earth and planets 
out of nebular matter of which the sun may have been the 
nucleus. But the first clear view which we obtain of the 
early condition of the earth presents to us a ball of matter, 
fluid with intense heat, spinning on its own axis, and revolv- 
ing round the sun. How long it may have continued in this 
state is beyond calculation or surmise. It can only be be- 
lieved that a prolonged period, beginning and ending we 
know not when, elapsed before the sur&ce became cooled 
and hardened, and capable of sustaining organised exist- 
ences. The water which now enwraps a large portion of the 
face of the globe, must for ages have existed only in the 
shape of steam, floating above and enveloping the planet in 
one thick curtain of mist. When the cooling of the eurface 
allowed it to condense and descend, then commenced the 
process by which the lowest stratified rocks were formed, 
and gradually spread out in vast layers. Bains and rivers 
now acted upon the scoriaoeous integument, grinding it to 
sand, and carrying it. down to the depths and cavities^ 
Whether orgsmaed bdngs co-exiaEted m^V2b^ «XaXA^*l^^ias&s^ 
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we know not, as the early rocks have been acted upon by 
interior heat to an extent which must have destroyed all 
traces of animal and vegetable life, if any such ever eadsted. 
This period has been named by geologists the Azoic, or 
that in which life was not. Its duration no one presumes 
to define. 

All this sounds well, but it is mainly a busbiel of 
words, and very little in them ; a cluster of guesses, 
assumptions, assertions, with nothing to support 
them. I would give somewhat to see Mr. Qt)odwui 
subjected to a close examination on them in the 
presence of yom* Koyal Highness. 

Mr. G-oodwin then goes on to talk of the Silurian 
system, the Secondary period in the geological sec- 
tion, the Tertiary, and then comes a very confused 
examination of the verses in the Book of Genesis. 
Here, however, he honestly cites Dr. Buckland^ who, 
speaking of Moses, says, " The few first words are a 
brief statement of the creation of ifie material 
elements, at a time distinctly preceding the opera- 
tions of the first day : it is nowhere affirmed that 
God created the heavens and the earth in the ^gt 
day, but in the heginni/ngy This extract cuts the 
ground fairly firom under Mr. Goodwin. Dr. Buck- 
land, however, has made a grievous slip, of which 
Mr. GJoodwin is not slow to take advantage. " It 
should be borne in mind," says the doctor, "that 
the object of the account was, not to state in what 
manner^ but hy loKom ^^^ ^qA^ -^^ Tsssada." This 
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Our earth, then, is but one of the lesser pendants of a 
body which is itself only an inconsiderable unit in the vast 
creation. And now if we withdraw our thoughts from the 
immensities of space, and look into the construction of man's 
obscure home, the first question is, whether it has ever been 
in any other condition than that in which we now see it, 
and, if so, what are the stages through which it has passed, 
and what was its first traceable state. Here geology steps 
in and successfully carries back the history of the earth's 
crust to a very remote period, until it arrives at a region of 
uncertainty, where philosophy is reduced to mere guesses 
and possibiUties, and pronounces nothing definite. To this 
region belong the speculations which have been ventured 
upon as to the original concretion of the earth and planets 
out of nebular matter of which the sun may have been the 
nucleus. But the first clear view which we obtain of the 
early condition of the eajrth presents to us a ball of matter, 
fluid with intense heat, spinning on its own axis, and revolv- 
ing round the sun. How long it may have continued in this 
state is beyond calculation or surmise. It can only be he* 
lieved that a prolonged period, beginning and ending we 
know not when, elapsed before the sur&ce became cooled 
and hardened, and capable of sustaining organised exist- 
ences. The water which now enwraps a large portion of the 
face of the globe, must for ages have existed only in the 
shape of steam, floating above and enveloping the planet in 
one thick curtain of mist. When the cooling of the surface 
allowed it to condense and descend, then commenced the 
process by which the lowest stratified rocks were formed, 
and gradually spread out in vast layers. Bains and rivers 
now acted upon the scoriaceous integument, grinding it to 
sand, and carrying it. down to the depths and cai^^^^^. 
"Whether orgaxused beings co-exiBtedmt\iV)b^ ?XaX»^1'GE03iS^ 
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LETTER XXI. 

TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSOET. 

Sib, — I now proceed to examine the Sixth Essay, 
by Mark Pattison, B.D., which attacks the Christiaii 
system from a new point. History, Inspiration, 
Prophecy, Miracle, and the Mosaic Cosmogony have 
all been made the vehicle of hostility; it might 
have seemed, therefore, that nothing remained he- 
yond the gleanings of the dismal harvest, and, upon 
the whole, such is the fact ; but genius, when fired 
by zeal, is fertile in expedients. Mr. Pattison has 
fixed on " The Tendencies of Religious Thought in 
England 1688 — 1760," and endeavoured to render 
his theme subservient to the common object. In 
traversing that period of sixty-two years, he has 
given expression to a large amoimt of anti-Christian 
sentiment ; there is more mis-statement and more 
misrepresentation than is to be found in any book 
of the same dimensions with which I am acquainted. 
To extract the half of his errors of this kind would 
be greatly to mutilate the Essay. They fcover 
almost every page, and they relate to every point 
he has touched. I am reluctant to view them as 
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all voluntary. I hope they may have largely pro- 
ceeded from perverted notions, imperfect knowledge, 
or a habit of rash utterance. But, whatever the 
cause, the fact is only too certain. 

The spirit of the Essay is that of high Sattoti' 
alism, "A person," he observes, "who surveys 
the course of English theology during the eighteenth 
century, will have no difficulty in recognising that 
throughout all discussions, underneath all con- 
troversies, and common to all parties, lies the 
assimiption of the supremacy of Beason in matters^ 
of religion." This involves, of course, the rejection 
of the authority of Revelation. Now, as applied to 
the [mass of the Protestant Dissenters, the whole 
body of the Methodists, and the Evangelical part 
of the Church of England, the statement is wholly 
untrue. 

Mr. Pattison, some pages onward, says again : 
" The commencement of the Tracts for the Times 
marks the fall of RationaUsm " in 1830 ! Would 
that it had been so, as then we should have had 
some compensation for the introduction of so great 
an evil. But so contrary is this to the truth that 
Rationalism is at this moment rampant, more so, 
perhaps, than ever, a fact which is partly proved by 
the Seven Essays whiclj constitute the present 
volume. 

Again, says Mr. Pattison, some^ilL'a.^ «x»!!!^ksN!^ .» 
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"Even the EvangelicaL School, which had its 
origin in a reaction against the dominant Bation- 
alism, and began in endeavonrs to kindle religioxis 
feeling, was obliged to succumb at last." This is 
wholly contrary to the truth. The '^ liTangelical 
School " ^^ had its origin " in the outpouring of the 
Spirit of Gk>d, and forms the true Church of Eng- 
land. It is the glory of that community. It is 
the well-spring of all the spiritual good which is 
now welling forth so powerAilly and so gloriously 
from the heart of the Established Church, in spite 
of Puseyism and Popery. At no period for genera- 
tions has there been so much Evangelism on the 
the Episcopal Bench, or among the clergy, or 
among the nobility and gentry, or among the people 
cleaving to the Church. Mr. Pattison writes like a 
man intent on making history bend to his purpose. 
The following is an example : — 

Eyidenoes are not edged tools ; the^ stir no feeling ; they 
were the proper theology of an age whose Hteratnre con- 
sisted in writing Latin hexameters. The orthodow school no 
longer dared to scrutinize the contents of reveUsUon, The 
preceding period had eliminated the religious experience, the 
Georgian had lost besides the power of using the speoulatiye 
reason. 

The historical investigation, indeed, of the Oriffines of 
Christianity is a study scarcfly second in importance to s 
philosophical arrangement of its doctrines. But for a 
j^enuine inquiry of t\na -n&tixc^ tha English writers of the 
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period had neither the taste nor the knowledge. GKhhon 
alone approached the true difficulties, hut met only with 
opponents " victory over whom was a suffioient himiiliation." 

Here Mr. Pattison talks at random. The words 
I have italicised are wholly false. His sympathy 
with Gibbon indicates his spirit. He surely cannot 
have read Chapter XV. of the Rise aitd Fall, 
although he points to it. The name and the noble 
defence of the Bishop of Llandaff must surely be 
unknown to him; as also other writers worthy of 
Bishop Watson, and more than a match for Gibbon. 
Some of the author's subsequent remarks are equally 
unworthy of a gentleman and a scholar, — ^they are 
imtrue ! He charges the Church of the last genera- 
tion with that " inconsistency which, while it pro- 
fesses that its religioiis belief rests on historical 
evidence, refuses to alloto that evidence to he freely 
examined in open conrt.*^ This is a shameful slander 
to issue fipom the lips of a Bachelor of Divinity ! 

Mr. Pattison touches no subject without per- 
verting the truth connected with it. The following 

is an example : — 

The ohliyion into which the remains of Christian antiquity 
had simk, tUl disinterred by the Tractarian movement, is 
well known. Having neither the critical tools to work with 
nor the historical materials to work upon, it is no wonder if 
they failed in their art. Theolo^ had almost died out when 
if received a new impulse and a new direction from Cole- 
ridge. The evidence-makers ceased from their fofciLi \3b3ciwa:^ 
all at once, as beneath the speU o£ aom.Q Ta'&.^\e\aiTi» 
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The whole of this is contrary to truth. It woidd 
be just as true to assert that British Liberty had 
died out before the passing of the so-called CathoHc 
Belief Bill. The dispensation of Coleridge was one 
of pure evil. He debased religious truth by vile 
admixtures ; he corrupted religious language by 
German idioms, and inaugurated the reign of deadly 
error. 

Mr. Pattison, although a B.D., shows that he 
has still to learn the very alphabet of the theology 
of the Scriptures. Here are proof and illustration :— 

Neither the external nor the internal evidenoes are pro- 
perly theology at all. Theology is — Ist, and primarily, the 
contemplative^ tpeculative hahU hy means of vihich the mUd 
places itself already in another world than this ; a hakU 
begun here, to he raised to perfect vision hereetfter, 2nd]y, 
and in an inferior degree, it is ethical and regulaiwe of omr 
conduct as men^ in those relations which are temporal and 
transitory. Argumentative proof that such knowledge is 
possible can never be substituted for the knowledge without 
detriment to the mental habit. What is true of an indiyi- 
dual is true of an age. When an age is found occupied in 
proving its creed, this is but a token that the age has ceased 
to have a proper belief in it. 

This is certainly the most extraordinary defimtion 
of theology that ever met the public eye. For 
absurdity and ignorance it surpasses all that I have 
ever read from the p6n of. a clergyman of the 
Church of England. It is infinitely surpassed by 
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the theology of the Greeks and the Eomans. 
There is neither God nor grace in it! There is 
neither guilt nor pardon in it ! There is neither 
Saviour nor Spirit in it ! There is neither redemp- 
tion nor regeneration in it ! There is nothing that 
can be designated " glad tidings of great joy" in 
it ! Eevelation has nothing to do with it ! It is a 
mere romantic flight of mystical musing ! Is this, 
then, henceforth to be the theology of Oxford ? 
Mr. Pattison, true to his School, is an enemy to 
" Creeds." In this at least he is consistent. Never 
man was more at sea than Mr. Fattison in matters 
of theology ; and that such a man should have as- 
sumed to himself the preparation of such a disserta- 
tion as this is somewhat unaccountable. Some of 
his statements are absolutely nonsensical. The fol- 
lowing is an example : — 

In reaction against Anglican "authority," the Puritan 
movement had tended to rest faith emd doctrine v^on the 
imoard light toithin each man*e hreatt. This tendency of the 
new Puritanism, which we may call Independency, was a de- 
velopment of the old^ purely Scriptural Puritanism of Pres- 
byterianism. Sut it was its natural and neoessajy develop- 
ment. It was a consequence of the controversy with the 
Establishment. For both the Church and Dissent agreed 
in acknowledging Scripture as their foimdation, and the con- 
troversy turned on the interpreter of Scripture. Nor was 
the doctrine of the vimer lights which indiniditalieed the basis 
offaithy confined to the Nonconformists, 
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Sir, I can find no meaning in the foregoing. The 
portions italicised are simply absurd. The idea of 
resting faith upon light, and doctrine upon light! 
Christian faith is simply the belief of Christian 
truth on its appropriate evidence. Christian doc- 
trine is the lesson derived from the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. Mr. Fattison, however, thus opines : — 

T%e *' inner light" which had nuule each man the dictator 
of his own oreedf had exploded in eeclenasUeal anarehgf. The 
appeal firom the frantic diflcord of the cnthosiaBtB to reason 
must needs be, not to an arbitrary or partioular reason in 
each man, but to a common sense, a natural diaoemment, s 
reason of universal obligation. 

Here the previous nonsense is condensed in a 
point. The language is so preposterous that to utter 
one word by way of criticism were an indignity to 
reason. The humblest Sunday-school teacher in 
the Church of England is an infinitely better theo- 
logian than this Bachelor of Divinity ! 

In justice to the Church of England I must cite 
the following passage : — 

The defect of the 18th century theology was not in having 
too much good sense, but in having nothing besides. In the 
present day, when a godless orthodoxy threatens, as in the 
15th century, to extinguish religious thought (Utogether^ and 
nothing ts allowed in the Church of JS/ngland bui the for- 
mulcB of past thinkings, which have long lost aU sense of amg 
kind, ^c. 

So, then, the HomiUes, the Book of Common 
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Prayer, and the Articles, " have long lost all sense 
of any kind." This is a profound discovery. What 
Mr. Pattison wants in discretion he at any rate 
makes up for in holdness. 

Such, Sir, are glimpses at the Essay of Mr. Pat- 
tison, by far the most copious, the most confused, 
and, I think, the least mischievous of the Seven. 
To a considerable extent, indeed, it Supplies its own 
antidote. Its very confiisedne^s will go far to render 
it harmless. It is wholly immethodical, without 
plan or purpose, general principle or special deduc- 
tion, a jumble^ a farrago, without any defined 
object, — a flood of words without coherence or con- 
catenation. 

Mr. Pattison professes to limit himself to a period 
of sixty-two years, as above set forth ; but he roams 
into antiquity, he covers the Eighteenth Century, 
and he comes down to our own times ! The Essay, 
while it has no charm for the infidel, will be des- 
pised by the Christian. Bound up with the other 
Essays, which are highly, fearfully adapted to do 
execution among the young and the imperfectly 
instructed, it is secure of a free passage throughout 
the land, and it is secure of a share of the ephemeral 
and worthless popularity which an ignorant and a 
godless world is meanwhile awarding to them. But 
it is simply so much dead weight, which can eflPect 
no good, and, I am happy to think, very little evil. 
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general public. Among them, we are bappj to 
think, his elaborate dissertation will produce but 
little effect. Such of them, however, as may read, 
will reach substantially the same conclusion : they 
will judge that the Professor is intensely hostile 
to the theology of his Church and of his country ; 
that he sets at nought the Inspiration of the Holy 
Scriptures ; that he rejects the Evangelism of the 
New Testament ; and that his sympathies are wholly 
on the side of Eationalism. The inference which 
will be drawn by all men of sound intelligence and 
true piety will be, that Professor Jowett is a most 
imfit man to be entrusted with the education of 
yoxmg men for t^ie minislay of the Established 
Church. 

From the fact that he is endured they will draw 
inferences most unfavourable concerning the aul^o- 
rities in both Church and State. Devout men will 
view the conduct of the Bishops with a mixture of 
sorrow and alarm. They will bewail the apathy of 
the clergy of the National Church, and marvel that 
the parochial piety of the land, wherever the true 
state of the case is known, is not up in arms against 
a Professor whose services are fraught with dan- 
gers so great to the body of the Church by law 
established, not to say to the common Evangelism 
of the Empire. 

But, Sir, tliete \a «xlo^^^T <^2ft»s^ o^C Christian peo- 
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pie in these realms, great and powerful, who are 
far from heedless observers in this matter — Protes- 
tant Dissenters, Baptists, and PsBdo-Baptists, com- 
prising some 5,000 congregations, more or less, with 
fourteen or fifteen theological colleges. To these 
must be added the great, active, and useful denomi- 
nation of Wesleyan Methodists, consisting of vari-. 
ous bodies, who cover the land, constituting a 
powerM element, both spiritual and political, in 
English society. These and ^U these, without ex- 
ception, look on with wonder at the state of things 
which has given birth to the Essays and Eeviews 
which I have been examining. Such men as Pro- 
fessor Jowett and his associates could retain a place 
in the colleges of these various bodies no longer 
than the time required to adopt measures legally to 
cast them put. No talents, no erudition, no cele- 
brity could shield them ! There might be, I believe 
there would be, a few individuals of limited know- 
ledge and experience in religious matters, who might 
«hout persecution and clamour for indulgence ; but 
they would be only a handful compared with the 
masses who would hasten to effect their removal. 

Sir, there is another medium through which Pro- 
fessor Jowett and his fellow-conspirators may be 
viewed. Your Koyal Highness is probably aware, 
that, amid the nations of Europe, the Eeformation 
from Popery was nowhere so thorou]gl\^\A^Qias<;^<?^^^ 



i 
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as in Scotland. There the Eomish system was 
torn up by the roots; the very cathedrals were 
demolished as a means of getting rid of the Bomish 
clergy. Nothing that bore the impress of Popeiy 
could be endured; the four Universities were 
thoroughly purged of its leaven ; in every parish a 
school was established, and in every school the 
Scriptures were daily read; the Shorter Catechism 
also — ^the most valuable compend of Christian 
Theology in the English tongue — ^was taught to 
every child ; the preaching of the parochial clergy 
was everywhere popular, powerful, and thoroughly 
Scriptural, much adapted to awaken thought and to 
cultivate the reasoning powers ; one chief element 
in the national teaching was the exposition of the 
Scripture. 

Now, Scotland still maintains her place at the 
head of the Beformation in Europe; no other 
counlay admits comparison with her. To such a 
nation, therefore, we may appeal with confidenoe 
touching the Seven Gentlemen whose pens have pro* 
duced these Essays and Eeviews. To it I do 
appeal, and affirm that the whole of the religious 
bodies — ^the Established Church, the Free Church, 
and the various classes of Dissenters — ^look on with 
amazement at the apathy which the bishopsi the 
clergy, and the laity in England manifest in the 
matter. . ISot one oi \^\i& ^^^<ssi k»^^Q>T« after the 
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appearance of this volume could possibly have 
maintained bis place in Scotland for a moment 
longer tban was necessary to accomplisb bis expul- 
sion. Tbe clergy and tbe people would, as one 
man, bave come fortb, and driven tbem from tbeir 
midst. Tbis tbey would bave done botb as an act 
of bomage to tbe Divine Head of tbe Cburcb and 
as a means of self-preservation from error subver- 
sive of vital trutb and fatal to tbe interests of true 
religion. 

Sir, tbe more tbis subject is considered tbe more 
will tbe peril of tbe Cburcb of England become 
apparent. Tbe rise of Puseyism and tbe spread of 
Popery were enougb to fill tbe realm witb fear and 
foreboding. To find, as in a former letter it was 
clearly sbown, tbat every one of tbe nineteen 
Colleges of Oxford, and two out of tbe five Halls, 
bad made contributions, most of tbem large, to tbe 
ranks of Popery, migbt well bave sufficed to rouse 
tbe spirit of tbe Englisb people to tbe adoption of 
measures for tbe repression of so monstrous a re^ 
bellion against tbe principles of tbe Establisbed 
Cburcb and tbe Britisb Constitution. But, wben 
to tbis is added tbe natural offsboot of Popery^ 
nationalism, tbe danger is doubled! Tbese two 
powers divide tbe nation between tbem ; tbe object 
of tbe one is, clearly, to enslave tbe weak, and tbe 
object, of tbe otber to subdue tbe stcotv^— -Ba^ql^s^-^ 
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alism the few, Popery the num j — the one the tri- 
umph of superstition, and the other of infideUtyl 

Your Eoyal Highness ¥rill perceive, then, that 
British Protestants have the utmost reason to look 
on the position of Professor Jowett with the mort 
painfiil solicitude. As a Ghreek Professor in the 
chief national University, he is looked on as an 
authority by the young men throughout all the 
Colleges of Oxford ; nor is the confidence confined 
to that famous seat of learning. Such a man reigns 
supreme as the interpreter of the New Testament, 
on which everything theological necessarily turns. 
Professors of Divinity, properly so called, are com^ 
paratively harmless and impotent. Their power 
for mischief, as compared with his, is insignificant 
The place assigned to Professor Jowett in the pre- 
sent volume is fearfidly significant. He brings np 
the rear, as if intended to decide the conflict where 
it may be necessary, and to finish the triumph of 
Infidelity ! He occupies upwards of 100 out of 400 
and odd pages in perverting the truth of the 
Gospel, and in supporting, consolidating, and 
cementing the pile of fatal error comprised in the 
Essays and Eeviews of his six associates. His 
Kationalism is somewhat more veiled, and on that 
account it will in many quarters be only the more 
successful in overthrowing the faith of his country. 
• Your E^yai '£[ig\m&%^ ^niL wo^ ijermit me to set 
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forth some of the main points of Professor Jowett's 
Essay. As a composition it is highly elaborate, 
and very orderly. In his first section he is at great 
pains to pervert the thing that is right. He closes 
a series of incoherent observations ''on preaching 
with the following remark: — "Any one who has 
ever written sermons is aware how hard it is to 
apjply Scriptwre to the wants of his hearersy and at 
the same time to preserve its meaninffJ*' It is cer- 
tainly difficult to find any meaning in this language 
which does not seriously compromise the sense, the 
/learning, or the professional competency of Professor 
Jowett! It is to be observed, that he speaks of 
"Scripture," the whole book, not some phrase or 
fragment which, taken by itself, may have no moral 
beariog. The language amounts to this : Scripture, 
jeQI Scripture, in its true meaning, is without appli- 
cation to the wants of man, and can only supply 
such application by the perversion of its import. 
The Professor would seem to have forgotten the 
language of the Apostle: "All Scripture is given 
by inspiration of God, and is profitable ^br doctrine^ 
fir reproof, for correctiony for instruction in 
righteousness, that the man of God may be per- 
fect, thoroughly famished unto all good works." 
So ^ill, so rich, so varied is Scripture, that there is 
no conceivable state of a Christian to which there 
are not multitudes of texts all dir^citV^ v^^<;^*d^^. 
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All that is required is tliat the preacher shall not 
pervert their meaning! This is a sample of the 
wild, irrational character of the Dissertation. One 
chief cause of complaint against the Professor is, 
his reckless assertion on matters which require the 
fullest proof. His habit is to assume what is not 
true, and then to display his sagacity in pouring 
ridicule upon it. He says, '^ We do not at once 
see the absurdity of the same words haying many 
senses." It is no wonder that it shonld be so ; far 
such is the case with every language, dead or Irv- 
ing ; and it never entered into a human mind to call 
it an *' absurdity." A lang^uage without metaphor, 
and requiring vocables of varied import to supply a 
separate word for every separate idea^ would con- 
stitute a burden too heavy to be borne. But, oi 
course, it is only to Scripture that the Professor's 
objection is made : he is at war, as with his system 
he well may be, with the typology of Scriptuie, 
which proves more than is agreeable to him. He 
says : — 

. The new truth which was introduced into the Old Tetto' 
mewt, rather than the old truth which was found tkere^ was 
the salyation and the oonyenion of the world. There are 
many quotations from the Psalms and the Prophets in tbe 
Epistles, in which the meaning is quickened or spiritoalifed, 
but hardly any, probably none, which is based on the ofigi* 
nal sense or context. 

To student oi ^\k& H.t»Vj ^cxl^ture, this is 
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astounding language. Saving truth is common to 
both Testaments, The Covenant of mercy is one ! 
The types overflow with gospel. But Professor 
Jowett is a stranger to these things ! " Hardly 
any, prohably none ! " This is a very loose way of 
speaking on vital subjects. Is it pure guess-work ? 
Has Mr. Jowett no evidence to offer against types ? 
Is he satisfied with a vague aversion P It will not 
do. We have abundant to offer for them, and we 
ask his candid attention. As if conscious of the 
difficulties to be contended against, he says : — 

It is true that there are types in Scripture which were re* 
garded as such by the Jews themselyes; as, for example, the 
scape-goat, or the paschal lamb. But that is no proof of all 
outward ceremonies being types when Scripture is silent (if 
we assume the New Testament as a tradition running parallel 
with the Old, may not the Boman Catholic assume, with 
equal reason, a tradition running parallel with the New ? )." 

Sir, nothing in the Dissertation, which is saying 
much, is more disingenuous than this language. 
The question is not how the " Jews regarded " their 
splendid typology. As a body they remain igno- 
rant of its true import to the present hour. The 
discovery of this involves conversion. To under- 
stand it is at once to receive the Messiah. The 
question, therefore, is not how the Jews, but how 
the inspired men of the New Testament regarded 
them. The question is, further, not concerning 
things on which '^ Scripture is fiilexLt^*' \sv3^ ^^isSss^^ 
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on which it speaks. Who, whether Jew or Gentile, 
ever said that '^ all outward ceremonies " were 
types P Who but a nationalist divine ever dreamed 
of treating the ''New Testament as a iradUion 
running parallel with the Old ? " The very obser- 
vation seems scarcely compatible with a sober mind. 
The New Testament is not a tradition at all. It 
comprises four histories of the Life of Christ, a 
narrative of the planting of Christianity among 
the Gentiles, and a series of Letters : this is the 
sum of its contents. How, then could Professor 
Jowett talk of dealing with it as a '' tradition ran- 
ning parallel with the Old Testament P" To place 
the traditions of the Bomish Church on a level 
with the New Testament is to outrage truth and 
decency. In the mouth of a Mormon it had been 
less astounding ; but who would have expected to 
find it in the mouth of an Oxford Professor? 

But why are the Bationalists so hostile to tbe 
types P Simply because types establish the doc- 
trine of Miracles. They imply purpose, forethought, 
and system; they vindicate the doctrine of Divine 
Providence and the Inspiration of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. 

It needs hardly be said that Mr. Jowett sets his 
face as a flint against the doctrine of Inspiration in 
the full, peculiar, and proper sense of the term. 
To concede that were to concede everything. If in 
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very deed God hath spoken, all that remains is t6 
ascertain the import of the Divine commnni cation, 
and in what respect it concerns man. On this point, 
therefore, the Professor is earnest and urgent ; and 
here he does iiot mince matters; he at once and 
boldly declares that there is no such thing as Inspi- 
ration. After describing the various notions which 
have obtained, he says : — 

There is ''a view of inspiration wliibh regards the Apostles 
and EyangeUsts as equally inspired in their writings and in 
their liyes, and in both receiying the guidance of the Spirit 
of truth in a manner not different in kind hut onlif in decree 
from ordmary CAristicms, Many of these explanations lose 
sight of the original meaning and deriration of the word ; 
some of them are framed with the yiew of meeting difficulties ; 
all perhaps err in attempting to define what, though real, 
is incapable of being defined in an exact manner. Nor for 
<my of the higher or supernatural views of inapiraUon is there 
amy foundcUion in the Gospels or ^^pistles. There is no 
appearance in their writings that the Evangelists or Apostles 
had any inward gift^ or were subject to any power external 
to them different firom that of preaching or teaching, which 
they daQy exercised; nor do they anywhere lead us to sup- 
pose that they were free from error or infirmity." 

The sum of this extraordinary passage is that all 
are alike inspired ! The difference is not in "kind," 
but in " degree." Sir, I do not profess to under- 
stand this language. The inspiration of the Apostles 
operated variously: all that Christ spake was brought 
to their minds; they were enabled to s^^^^k ^tl ^^^tj 
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emergency withotit preparation ; they were apprised 
of .things to come ; they discerned spirits ; they 
wrought miracles. Is all this in any "degree" still 
in the Church? Where are we to look for such 
things? The views of Professor Jowett are at 
utter variahce with the teachings of his own Church 
and the testimony of Holy Scripture. 

From all this, then, it follows that if the Old and 
New Testament are not inspired they present abim- 
dant proofs of their earthly origin. His assertioiiE 
to this effect are numerous, bold, and unqualified. 
He cites Jer. xxxvi. 10, Isa. xxiii., and Amos viL 10. 
Here either the ignorance or the rashness of the 
vrriter is most flagrant. All these predictions have 
been fulfilled to the letter. The success of Mr. 
Jowett has not been greater in dealing with the 
New Testament. He says : — 

One Eyangelist supposes the original dwelluig^plaoeof oar 
Lord's parents to haye been Bethlehem (Matthew iL 1, 22); 
another Nazareth (Luke u. 4) ; they trace His genealogy in 
different ways ; one mentions the thieyee' blasphemy ; another 
has preseryed to after ages the record of the penitent thief; 
they appear to differ about the hour and the day of the era* 
oifizion ; the nairatiye of the woman who anointed our Lord'i 
^t with ointment is told in all forms ; each narratiye with 
more or less considerable yariations. 

The supposition is a mere ftssumptiony a false 
assertion. There is no such thing in the €k)speL 
As to the genealogies, there are two, a fact recently 
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demonstrated by an eminent member of his own 
Church. If at first both the malefactors indulged 
in blasphemy, and if an Evangelist says one of 
them afterwards repented, does the latter statement 
contradict the former ? Is not that very difference 
rather a proof of integrity, and of the absence of 
all collusion ? There is no difference as to either 
the hour or the day, but only in the mode of cal- 
culation. It is now fairly established, that on all ' 
occasions St. John reckoned as the modems, from 
noon to midnight, and midnight to noon. 

Such are the miserable shifts to which men are 
driven in their attempts to overthrow revelation, 
such is the worth of Professor Jowett's objec- 
tions, and such is a specimen of the accuracy of 
BationaHstic scholarship. 

Nowhere is the scholarship of Professor Jowett 
more contemptible than in his endeavour to account 
for the marvellous unity which obtains among the 
inspired writers, which nothing can explain but the 
oneness of the source whence they derive their in- 
spiration. All the streams flowing from one fountain, 
their waters are found to be one and the same. 
Professor Jowett, however, puts it down to blind 
chance. 

In this -consideration of the separate books of the Scrip- 
ture, it is not to be forgotten that they have also a sort of 
oontinuity. We make a separate study of the subjioct^ t\^« 
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mode of thought in some degree, alao, of the language of 
eaoh book. And at length the idea ariaes in the mind of s 
eommon literature, a pervading life, an oveiTiiling kw. It 
may be compared to the effect of some natural soene, in 
which we suddenly perceire a harmony, a picture; or to the 
imperfiBct appearance of design which suggests itsdf on 
looking at the surfiuse of the globe. That is to say, there is 
nothing miraculous or artificial in the arrangement of the 
books of Scripture. It is the result, not the design, which 
appears in them when bound in the same Tolume. Or, if we 
like so to say, there is design, but a natural design, which is 
revealed in after ages. 

It is surely with a bad grace and small consist- 
ency that men who hold such language boast of 
their Eationalism. Beason is here nearly as much 
outraged as if it had been affirmed the universe 
was the result of a fortuitous concourse of atoms. 
I should deem it an indignity to reason, and a 
want of respect to your Royal Highness, were I 
to attempt any exposition of this most incongruous 
passage. 

The words of Mr. Jowett, speaking of a class of 
men far wiser than himself, very aptly describes his 
own case. He says : — 

AU the resources of knowledge may be turned into a 
means, not of discorering the true rendering, but of uphold- 
ing a received one. Grammar appears to start from an in- 
dependent point of view, yet inquiries into the use of the 
article or the preposition have been observed to wind round 
into a defence of some doctrine. Rhetoric often ma*mifie8 
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its own want of taste into the design of inspiration. Logic 
(that other mode of rhetoric) is apt to lend itself to the 
illusion, by stating erroneous explanations with a clearness 
which is mistaken for truth. '* Metaphysical aid" carries 
away the common understanding into a region where it must 
blindly follow. 

I have the honour to be, with the greatest 
respect, your Eoyal Highness's most obedient 
servant, 

THE EDITOR. 

January 30, 1861. 
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LETTER XXni. 

TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT. 

YoTTE Royal Highness will allow me, on the present 
occasion, to perform an act of justice to a loyal, vir- 
tuous, and every way important class of Her Ma- 
jesty's subjects in Canada — ^the Protestants known 
as Orangemen. The Canadian journals have acted 
as became them. The following is the main por- 
tion of the article in the Courier : — 

When the Prince of Wales visited Quebec, the^r«^ plaee 
he was hrought to visit was the Boman Catholic cathedral. 
He was received by prelates, priests, sub-deaoons, and aco- 
lytes. A cloud of incense floated round him, and new dra- 
peries of the proper colour were hung round the high altar, 
in honour of the Prince who had passed a season at Some, 
and been blessed in a very significant manner hy the Pontij^. 
From the Cathedral the Prince visited Laval College, and 
here too he was received with all the Chiirch honours usu- 
ally paid to a CathoUc prince. Then came visits to cot^venis 
and nunneries, and the Boman Catholic families of the dis- 
trict were called upon to send up their prettiest and moH en- 
gaging specimens of girlhood to make an attractive show be- 
fore the Heir- Apparent. Who knows what might be done 
by a sidelong glance? The Church is forgiving to venial 
errors wrought foT h«t adv«n.ta^«. At St. Hyadnthe the 
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display was carried Bomewhat further. One hundred and 
eighty priests in grand procession^ clad in soutan and sw' 
plice and stolen with mitres and strange head gear, escorted 
the Prince. That was a public demonstration that impressed 
the Romanists with a belief that the Prince was " one of the 
right sort ; " and in all these shows the Duke of Newcastle 
had never a word to say. 

The Orangemen of Kingston, living together, and in the 
habit of forming processions under the oldjlag which guided 
ihe army by whose prowess Albert Sdward is heir to a 
Crown, wished to meet in their old way. Then came a 
thunderbolt from the Duke of Newcastle, of Crimean cele- 
brity. How could the Prince, who had been deUghted by 
the soft attentions of enthusiastic religieuses, and who 
still bore the smell of Papal incense about him, possibly 
enter a town where even an orange lily bloomed ? The Go- 
vernment relies upon the Orangemen for the maintenance of 
British connection. But the Prince had been *' earwigged," 
and the Duke of Newcastle had been " instructed,'* and so 
the Prince abjured even the sight of thefiag which gave him 
a throne. If he forgot all his fiunily owed to their flag, 
they could hardly be pardoned if they reminded him of it. 
Still, we want to know why the Prince was brought to JRo- 
mish cathedrals, convents, and nunneries ? Why was he es- 
corted by a body of priests wherever he moved in the Lower 
Province ? Why was he most ostentatiously handed over to 
the keeping of the Jesuit confraternity, and surrounded with 
their banners, crosses, and thuribila in public, if the sight of 
an Orange Jl<ig be an abomination in the sight of that most 
impartial guide of youth, the Duke of Newcastle ? 

Now, Sir, with all Bubmission, I must say, that I 
think the conduct of the Duke of Ne^Q»a^\a ^'asj»>s^ 
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no means such as became the occasion. There are, 
1 believe, very few enlightened Englishmen whowiU 
not pronounce it highly reprehensible. The Prince, 
as the son of a Protestant monarch, and the h&r 
to a Protestant throne, was simply an object of 
abhorrence to the Popish Bishops and Clergy ; bat 
he had been at Home, where he had made himself 
very agreeable, and where, at the close of his 
lengthened sojourn, he had received a special bless- 
ing from the Pope, and in return made a most 
princely present, and among them in Canada he 
was acting in such a manner as to express a strong 
predilection for Bomanism, and that sujQiced for the 
occasion. Had he actually been a Romish Prince, 
I should like to know what more he could have 
done to express confidence or display affection, and 
proclaim himself a member of the great Popish 
community. If actions speak louder than words, 
there could be no mistake among the Papists of 
Canada; the Prince said to every man in the 
Colony that saw his course, and to every man else- 
where that read of it, " My heart is with Rome, my 
home is among her children ; with them I would 
live, and with them I wotdd die ! " 

Sir, men who see no peril in the Eomish inter- 
course of the Prince in Canada, have but slender 
claims to the character of philosophers ; while life 
is still in early bloom, the judgment weak, and the 
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passions strong, those gorgeous displays, that in- 
censed homage, must produce a deep, if not an 
indelible, effect on the imagination. 

What suggestion so natural to the mind of the 
youthful Prince as something like this: — "After 
all, that is the religion for Princes, and for me ; that 
and that only is in keeping with courts, and thrones, 
and sovereignties. The Church of England is a 
decent and respectable sort of thing, but it is mean 
and unadorned, and fit only for the gentry and the 
multitude." Who can tell the effect of those dis- 
plays of Popish splendour at a future period on the 
mind of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales ? 
I freely confess that the Prince's sojourn at Rome, 
his residence at Oxford, and his intercourse with the 
Popish Clergy in Canada, unite to fill my mind with 
emotions of the most painful character. I hardly 
see how His Eoyal Highness can escape contamina- 
tion. The peril is still future. When His Eoyal 
Highness shall have become his own master, the 
head of the Establishment now preparing for him, 
no longer dependent upon tutors and governors, he 
will then be able to read such books and keep such 
company as may be most agreeable to him; then 
will the way be opened for Popish books and for 
Popish society. Then will be the hour and the 
power of darkness ! Then will " the Man of Sin " 
and " the God of this world " unite their forces to 
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seize the crown and the sceptre of England's 
Empire, and to overthrow that Protestantism which 
for centuries has been her strength and her glory ! 

I have the honour to be, with the greatest 
respect, your Boyal Highness's most obedient 
servant, 

THE EDITOR. 

November 7, 1860. 
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LETTER XXIV. 

TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINOE CONSORT. 

Sib, — In common with the whole hody of my fel- 
low-subjects, I most heartily rejoice in the safe 
return of the Prince of Wales. Now that all soli- 
citude on that score is happily at an end, your 
Royal Highness will allow me to offer a few more 
words on the subject of his tour in Canada. I am 
the more anxious about this as the British Press 
has, to all intents, ignored the great points to which 
I am about to refer. It ought not to be so, since the 
subject is one of the greatest political importance 
to Canada, and far firom one of indifference to the 
British Isles. 

The Duke of Newcastle has received more praise 
than is due for the part he acted, and the Govern- 
ment of Canada is likely to pay very dearly for its 
fatuous neglect of duty. Forbearance has limits, 
and in the present case they have been overstepped. 
In these days of spurious Hberality in matters of 
religion, it has been common to treat the Orange- 
men of Ireland with contempt, although t\N&^ 
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occupy the front rank among Evangelical Christians, 
and for genuine loyalty are second to none. This 
may be safe at home, where it is the price of Popish 
quiet, and of Popish support to the GK>Yemment ; 
but it is otherwise in Canada, and the CToyemment 
there ought to have known it. They did know it ; 
but, from a false delicacy towards the Duke of New- 
castle, or something more ignoble, they stood bj 
and suffered him to insult the most loyal, powerfiil, 
and every way valuable body of Her Majesty's 
subjects, the Orangemen of Canada. But this ill- 
judged submission will probably end in their over- 
throw. 

Sir, the grand object of Popery throughout onr 
entire Colonial Empire is to attain political power. 
Nowhere is the spirit of the system more palpable 
than in Canada, and among those who were lately 
doing hypocritical homage to the Prince of Wales. 
An illustration is just furnished by the Colonial 
Press. On the recent visit of His Royal Highness 
to Canada, it was proposed in the Council to change 
the name of "Commissioner Square" into " Victoria 
Square," Montreal ; but there was the most bitter 
hatred manifested against the English by the French 
Canadians. In reference to which the CommerM 
Advertiser remarks : — 

Withont a solitary reason, without even the shadow of a 
wrong to stimulate it, there is to-day a more pernstent and 
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deadly hatred among this " national " section of the French 
Canadian population towards the British G-oyemment and 
race than at any time hefore or immediately after the rebel- 
lion of 1837 and 1838. The representatives of this party, 
in the Council, in the press, and in poUtical circles, lose no 
opportunity to excite popular prejudices, and to create a war 
of races, which must desolate the country. 

Sir, it is important to know more of the priests in 
Australia. Whence are they? Churchmen and 
Protestant Dissenters have difficulty in finding 
ministers for the Colonies; Eome aboimds with 
them! Their number in 1851, in Victoria, was 
only 15 ; and in 1859 it rose to 43 ! How is 
this ? Not a man of them was prepared in the 
Colony. The answer is ready; they were supplied 
by the Popish College of Maynooth, which England 
is supporting at an expenditure of 30,000Z. per 
annum ! A gentleman writing from Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, to a gentleman in Edinburgh, 
says : — 

WiU you allow me to offer a suggestion regarding 
Maynooth? I beUere it will be found that that College 
BuppUes eyery colony with the priests who are really trouble- 
some, active, intriguing, turbulent. Now, if I remember 
aright, Maynooth was founded on the pretext of supplying 
Ireland alone with priests. Might not a twofold set of peti- 
tions be sent into the Imperial Parliament at the same time, 
one from parties at home, complaining that they had to pay 
for the education of priests for other lands ; another petition 
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firom each colony, complaining of Imperikl Britain for edu- 
cating priests who injure the colony, and are hostile to the 
mother coimtry P 

Sir! these are the men destined to do battle with 
the land that gave them bread to eat and raiment 
to put on, and fitted them for the miscbief to Pro- 
testantism they are intent on perpetrating ! They 
hate England with perfect hatred, and all tbe more 
because of their very obligation to ber ! A quarrel 
is the shortest way of clearing an account. In this 
manner England has long been sowing tbe wind; 
and, as the penalty for her culpable infatuation, 
she is now to reap the whirlwind ! It is a fact 
alike true and appalling that at tbe last meet- 
ing of the National Protestant Society a list of 151 
clergymen was annoimced as having signed a docu- 
ment recognising transubstantiation and tbe mass ! 
Is this, then, the time for Koyalty to smile on 
Colonial Popery ? Is it not rather a time for a 
Protestant nation to lift up its indignant voice 
requiring the Bishops to awake from tbeir cul- 
pable apathy, and deal with these perverters of 
the Church's doctrines and ordinances? It was 
asserted at the meeting, that out of tbe 151 
Popish clergymen no fewer than twenty-one 
were in the diocese of London ! How long is 
this to be endured? The deadly cancer is 
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steadily spreading over the body ecclesiastical, 
and the mitred physicians look on with torpid 
indifference ! 

I have the honour to be, with the greatest 
respect, your Boyal Highnesses most obedient 
servant, 

THE EDITOE. 

November 21, 1860. 
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LETTER XXV. 

TO HIS EOYAL HIGHNESS THE PEINOE CONSORT. | 

Sib, — The Komish Church is essentially a system 
of despotism. The priest claims to be absolute 
over the people, the bishops absolute over the 
priests, and the Pope absolute over all. This is the 
appalling thing which constitutes the much-lauded 
Catholic Unity. It is a unity of tyranny and 
slavery ! Human freedom is annihilated, reason is 
enthralled, — even thought is not free. The veiy 
senses are put under restraint. The testimony 
of sight, taste, and smell must give way before the 
declarations of the priest ! The Pope claims a 
right to rule through all the earth, demanding the 
subjection of all peoples, with every order of 
princes and potentates, rulers and kings. It 
follows, therefore, that every species of political 
government is opposed and hated in proportion as 
it is free. Complete liberty is an object of unmiti- 
gated abhorrence to every thorough Papist. Per- 
fect tyranny, under the auspices of the Church, is 
an object of unmixed and intense approbation. 
The late Elingdom of Naples and the Empire of 
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Austria were models of polity. There all men were 
prostrate, one class' on another, and the priest 
presided over all. Under these systems oppression 
was so rampant that at length it became intoler- 
able. The former is swept from the earth, and the 
latter, to save itself from destruction, has been 
driven to inaugurate reform, and, according to the 
latest intelligence, it is about to break off the ill- 
fated Concordat with Kome, from which its latter 
perils pre-eminently flowed. The alternative was 
this, or disruption, desolation, and the overthrow 
of the Monarchy. 

The British Isles supply illustrations in abim- 
dance. There every Popish priest is on principle 
an enemy to the British Constitution and to the 
reigning Sovereign. During the Crimean War the 
sympathies of the priesthood and their satellites 
among the people were intensely with the enemy. 
During the Indian BebelHon they prayed for the 
success of the Sepoys. In the late Italian struggle 
all their sympathies were with the tyrants and 
dgainst the people. It was in frirtherance of this 
that Ireland sent forth an army of her sons, and a 
very considerable subsidy of gold. At the present 
moment illustrations are being furnished of the 
most offensive description. While the welkin once 
more rings for the Eepeal of the Union, the men- 
tion of Her Majesty's name at the Dul>\xxv ^ja^^t- 
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ings elicited deep groans of execration. Even on 
this side of the Channel, when it has been deemed 

• 

decent at public gatherings to drink the health of 
both the Pope and the Queen, precedence has, as a 
rule, been given to the Holy Father, and occa- 
sionally that of Her Majesty has been altogether 
omitted. The conduct of the cardinab, arch- 
bishops, and bishops is no test whatever of the true 
state of things in the Komish conunnnity. Far- 
sighted men, they govern every word and every 
step by considerations of prudence. With one 
hand they restrain, and with another they impel 
insurgent demonstrations. They affect loyalty while 
they cherish rebellion. The understanding between 
them and the priests is complete ; no mistake ever 
occurs in that direction. 

Such, Sir, is the system which our infatuated 
statesmen labour to conciliate at the expense of Pro- 
testant principle and Constitutional safety. They 
hope to gain over Rome by concession. Foolish 
men ! They might as well seek to tame the tiger 
by blood ! Such is the system to which the Duke 
of Newcastle did unworthy homage in Canada, 
homage for which, if the colonial journals may be 
relied on, they are now about to pay. Those very 
Papists, while they retoed to have a public square 
called by the illustrious name of Her Majesty, are 
about to reax a sid.t\i<& \iO \:^« Gto/se I 
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The Papists of Canada are not a whit more loyal 
than the Papists of Great Britain and Ireland. If 
they could, by any means, compass it, they would 
cut the connection between themselves and this 
country to-morrow. Independence, or annexation 
to France, or even to the great Republic, would be 
a secondary concern. Only let them have done 
with the Protestant Constitution, and they will be 
satisfied. 

These, then, Sir, were the men whom the Duke 
of Newcastle endeavoured to propitiate at the cost 
of alienating one of the most loyal portions of Her 
Majesty's subjects. The deed of his Grace was 
nobly resented by them equally on the groimd of 
religion and of patriotism. 

The Orangemen of the Midland district have had 
a great mass meeting, at which resolutions were 
passed denouncing not only the Duke of Newcastle, 
but the Ministry of the province. The Orange 
body of Upper Canada numbers, it is stated, nearly 
150,000 men, a large proportion of the whole male 
adult population. Among the resolutions are the 
following : — 

Besolved — ^That receiving an address firom the Orange 
Society has been objected to because of its alleged secret, 
religious, and partisan complexion, while all these objections 
(whether founded in truth or otherwise) apply to many 
other societies which received the countenance.^ i£ not ^K^ 
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direct patronage, of the noble Duke. EUa €hraoe offieiaDj 
replied to the address of the '*Fzee and Accepted Masons" 
of Prince Edward — a secret body. The Odd Fellows, and 
other secret associations, were freely permitted to join the 
processions of the Prince. The Layal Inatitate and the 
Ursuline Nunneiy, both religious societies, had their 
addresses not only receiyed, but, in addition, ike tiw^iftf^ioM 
iMTtf 9peciaUjf vinted and compUmeiUed. The St. Patrid[*8 
Societies of Quebec and Montreal, both religions and p«> 
tisan organizations, were allowed to join in the proees- 
sions wearing their gre^i badges, with their party flags 
** unfurled,** impressed with the Irish harp, divetted 
of EnfflatuTs croum. The cowled monbi and regular 
and secular priests of St. Hyacinthe — secrot and religions 
orders — appeared ostentatiously in the pnblio reception of 
his Boyal Highness $ and even the Tery deputation of priests 
and laymen from Toronto to Ottawa, to agitate against 
Orangeism, and to stir up strife and ill-will in direct oppo- 
sition to the published resolution of their fellow-dtiseDS, 
and of the mayor and corporate authorities, were not only 
assured of a full compliance with their demands, but, in ad* 
dition, the yery agitators themselyes, lay and clerical, were 
taken in bff the Boyal party^ and their expense* at Ottawa 
provided for at the eoet of the profrinee* That this meeting, 
while abstaining from any expression of opinion regarding 
any of those organizations, or their reception or treatment, 
feels no hesitation in declaring that no right, priyilege, or 
immunity granted to the secret, religious, and partisan bodies 
named, but should also haye been extended to the Orange- 
men. Fair play and equal righte to aU fMut he eeewredt 
at whatever cost or sacrifice. 
BesoWed — TYiat ^e precedenict oMUflrded to JRomish ecd^ 
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iiasHcSy before the legislators and judges of the province^ the 
pubUc recognition and countenance given to nunneries and 
other seminaries exclusivelg Somishy however offensive to Pro* 
testantfeeUng^ and howerer unwise and ill-considered on the 
part of the adyisers of his Boyal Highness, might hare been 
passed oy^r during the continuance in this proyince of its 
Bojal and illustrious guest, had similarly distasteful pro* 
ceedings not beenfoUowed up hy Momish meetings held in the 
cities of IRngston and Toronto, at which resolutions were 
unanimously adopted, denouncing Orangeism and Orangemen 
in language too gross for repetition, and denying to the great 
body of the Protestant people of Canada, enrolled under the 
designation of Orangemen, the common rights treelj conceded 
by law to all her Mi^esty's subjects — ^rights which not only 
the Boman Catholios themselyes, but eyen the coloured 
population and the yery Indians of the forest, had just been 
exercising in the most full and imdisturbed manner. 

Sir, I shall abstain from comment on the pre- 
ceding resolutions, and satisfy myself with having 
placed them on record in this series of Letters. 
They present a warning to Colonist Governments 
and an example to Colonial Protestants, both of 
which are entitled to serious attention. There is a 
uniform and, I might say, apparently an ineradi- 
cable disposition among all statesmen, home and 
foreign, to cringe to the Popish bishops and clergy. 
Let them beware ! There are limits to Protestant 
forbearance ! Such conduct may involve, not merely 
the fate of a ministry, which is a small affair, but 
the connection between the Colonies M^d^V'^TCtfi^ODkKt 
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country. How strong soever may be filial affec- 
tion, there is sometlung far stronger ! No price is 
too great to pay for the maintenance of Protestant 
principles ! 

Your Boyal Highness will permit me t<^ subjoin 
an extract from a speech at a public meeting, of the 
Hon. Mr. Brown, Leader of the Opposition in the 
Parliament of Canada, which not only corroborates 
all that has been set forth in these pages, but adds 
some fresh matter. 

I pray you to mark who came after their serene High- 
1168866 of the Quebec Corporation — ''the Bishops! *' (Hear, 
hear.) Kot *' the Clergy y* observe you, of all denominations 
^-but ^^the Bishops;** and these not the local Bishops of 
Quebec — but one Protestant Bishop of Quebec (Dr. Moun- 
tain) and eight Roman Catholic Bishops gathered for the 
occasion from aU comers qf the Province^ and blaztng t» 
their full canonicals as servants of the Pope, (Loud and con- 
tinued cheering.) Tuesday came, and with it the Prince of 
Wales to receiye our address. tThe room prepared for the 
ceremonj was the Chamber of the Legislative Council ; and 
when we were summoned into the presence, we found His 
Boyal Highness surrounded by his suite i|nd the ^xecutiTe 
Council, and arranged on his right all the Jtoman CathoUe 
Bishops of the Province, in full I^oman canonicals. (Hear, 
hear.) They had been presented to the Prince before the 
Legislature of the country, and when we entered were 
ranged round his person as the ecclesiastical dignitaries of the 
Province ! (Loud cries of " Hear, hear.'*) A banquet was 
given the same afternoon to the Prince of Wales — nominally 
by the Legisiatuie— \)\A «\.T«sv^e \o %k^^^wjj^ ^^-R^ere the 
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inviters, we each received cards of invitation to be present. 
(Laughter.) The dejeiiner was to be strictly a Parliamentary- 
affair ; but exceptions were made — and, so far as I know, 
they were the only exceptions — in favour of Dr, Mountain, 
Dr. CooJce, and the eight Boman Catholic Bishops^ who, in 
fuU regalia, were seated in the high places of honour near the 
person ©^ the Prince ! (Hear, hear.) Well, Sir, the next 
thing we heard was that the Prince had been taken to certain 
Boman Catholic institutions, about which, and the public 
money spent upon them, there has been much disagreement 
in the Province. While visiting those institutions, formal 
addresses were presented to him by the Boman Catholic 
clergy, and formal answers made to them by the Prince, 
praising their system of instruction and thanking them for 
their labours in the cause of popular education. (Hear, hear.) 
We are told that the poUcy of the Imperial G-ovemment is 
to discountenance Orangeism at home, and it would never 
have done to acknowledge it in Canada. Yery good ; but 
is it Imperial policy to recognise Boman CathoUc Bishops P 
(Cheers.) Is it Imperial policy for the Queen to pass in 
state through London, with eight Boman CathoHc Bishops 
in full canonicals attending on her person ? (Cheers.) Is 
it Imperial policy when the Queen goes down to Parliament 
to receive the House of Commons with an array of Boman 
Catholic Bishops surrounding her throne, or to receive them 
at Windsor as her favoured guests on state occasions? (Con- 
tinued cheers.) Is it Imperial poUcy for the Queen to visit 
Magnooth, and to read state papers eulogising the system of 
instruction in that long-debated institution ? (Cheers.) No, 
Sir, any one of these acts would rouse in England a perfect 
storm of indignation — ^but it was only for the Orangemen of 
Kingston that this grand fulmination about Imperial policy 
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was reserred. (Cheers.) And were there not other remark- 
able eodesiastical incidents in the Prinoe'a tourP — were there 
no indignities offered to other Proteetant bodies? (Hesr, 
hear.) Let ns see. The Synod of the Free PresbTterisn 
Church, at its last annual meeting, adcqpted a loyal address to 
the Prince of Wales. The Moderator of the Synod, Ur. 
Clarke ; the Principal of the College, Dr. Willia ; and some 
fifteen or twenty members of the L^gislatoze connected with 
the Church, attended the le^^ at Quebec to present the 
address ; but we were told by Mr. Pennefiither that we oould 
not present it, as no copy had been prcFioualy sent to him. 
We remonstrated with him, assured him a copy had been 
sent, but he steadily persisted in denying it, and we had to 
leaye the chamber without presenting the address. On my 
return to Toronto, I went to Mr. Beid, the Synod Clerk, snd 
asked him how he omitted to send a copy of the address. 
Mr. Beid's reply was, " I did send it before the Prince put 
his foot in Canada — ^who said I did not ? *' I replied, '* Mr. 
Pennefiither said so." "Mr. Pennefiither!" exolaimedMr. 
Beid; "if you will come to my office I will show you Mr. 
Penne&ther's own letter acknowledging its receipt ! ** (Loud 
cries of " Hear, hear.") Now, Sir, we are told that this was 
" only an accident " — and of course we are bound to leoeiYe 
it as such — (ironical cheers) — ^but mark what happened next 
The Prince moved up to Montreal — a IsvSe was held there, 
too, and among others came to it the Ber. Dr. Mathieson to 
present the loyal address of the Established Church of Scot- 
land. Boman Catholic addresses had been formally made 
and formally answered — and so had Church of England 
addresses been read and replied to ; but when Dr. Mathieson 
proceeded to read his, he was told he could not do tkat^ Me 
must hand it in without readifi^ and without reply. (Loud 
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cheers.) Dr. Mtxthieson^ in a manne/ worthy of his position, 
refused to do sOy and retired from the presence of the Prince 
carrying with him the address. And this too, Sir, we are 
assured, was " only an accident,*' and of course we are hound 
so to accept it. (Ironical cheers.) But mark what came next. 
The Prince got to Toronto, another levee was held there, and 
to it came Dr. Stinson, the official head of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church. Dr. Stinson had an address from the 
Conference to present; he, too, wished to read it; he, too, 
was stopped, and told to hand it in; and he, too, like Dr. 
Maihieson, left the chamber, taking his address with him. 

One thing will operate very powerfolly in the 
minds of all reflecting men. Who can tell what 
may be the future effect on the mind of the Prince 
of the imconstitutional partiality and the crouching 
subserviency of the Duke of Newcastle to the 
Canadian Papists? At such a time of life impres- 
sions are deep, and what is deep may be indelible ! 
Millions of English children now in the nursery may 
have to mourn the day that witnessed the appoint- 
ment of the Duke of Newcastle to the high office of 
Colonial Minister ! 

I have the honour to be, with the greatest 
respect, your Boyal Highness's most obedient 
servant, 

THE EDITOR. 

December 12, 1860. 
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LETTER XXVI. 

TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT. 

Sib, — In the course of this extended series of 
communications it has been charged against the 
Church of Eome, that besides her other erinaes she 
withholds from her people the Word of Grod ; that 
she perverts the ordinance of Baptism, represent- 
ing it as, in her hands, the instrument of regene- 
rating souls ; that she perverts the ordinance of 
the Lord's Supper, representing it as a sacrifice for 
sin ; and that she perverts the Gospel of the Grace 
of God, setting aside " the righteousness of faith " 
in the blood of Christ ; I have now, in conclusion, 
to bring against her one more charge, — she tram- 
ples underfoot the Sabbath of the Lord ! 

This is a point on which there can be no dis- 
pute. Proofs abound wherever Bhe plants her 
foot and erects her standard. She governs man- 
kind through their passions ; and she therefore 
exerts herself to repress all independent thinking. 
Her religious life consists in shows and pastimes, 
times and seasons, fasts and festivals. In confirma- 
tion of this we ue^^ oi^^ x^^^ \»ci ■RiQ.xne and take 
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the photograph of her Sabbath, which we shall 
find a mere heathen holiday. Nothing can be 
more unlike the Sabbath of the Sacred Scriptures ; 
it excludes whatever has the slightest tendency 
to improve either the understanding or the heart, 
or to promote in any way the good of men or the 
glory of God ! The following is the testimony of 
an eminent clergyman who recently visited Italy, 
and who in his narrative says : — . 

There is no Sabbath in Borne. The only apparent dif- 
ferencje there between the Sabbath and other days of the 
week is, that the shops are more gaUy dressed, the markets 
are more full, and more people are engaged in buying and 
selling. On my way to St. Peter's from the Hotel d* Angles 
terre, I saw monks and priests in all the shops and markets, 
buying as on other days, and chattering like magpies. In 
Naples the shops are closed and all business suspended on 
feast-days, but on the Sabbath aU business is brisker than 
usual. Bomanism knows no Sabbath. 

It is the same throughout Italy; all its 
towns and cities are but Rome in epitome. In 
this respect even ifreedom itself has effected no im- 
provement. The spirit of liberty does not neces- 
sarily bring along with it the spirit of holiness. 
Italy at this moment supplies an example. The 
Turin Correspondent of a leading London Jour- 
nal, on Feb. 4th, 1861, referring to the elections, 
says ; — 
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The choice of a second Sunday instead of a week-daj 
for the exercise of the electoral franchise is in so fiir to be 
approyed that it appoints a day in which the minority of the 
people are more at leisure, and it is perfectly in keeping 
with the old Boman CathoUc notions of the Italians, allow- 
ing, besides works of absolute necessity, also such occupa- 
tion as yields neither pecuniary remuneration nor any other 
personal emolument. The holier the day the better the 
deed. Sahhath-hreahing is but too universcU a jpradiee 
in this country; but, while trading for trading's sake if 
reproyed by all piously-minded people, mere recreatumt 
ffisitinff museums and picture gaUeries^ attending iheatrss^ 
and even masked haUs a/re reckoned no worse tins on tie 
first than on ttny other day. As to giying one's rote for 
an election, that is merely the discharge of a patriotic, con- 
sequently of a half-religiooB, duty. 

Out of Italy, the next best theatre on which to 
mark its working, in relation to the holy Sabbath, 
is Paris. That brilliant city, the home of the 
** Eldest Son " of the Church, ought to be a model 
in its way ; and so it is. Every feature of society 
there is striking ; everything stands forth with the 
most commanding prominence. A distinguished 
minister of the Gospel, addressing Lord Stanley in 
a public letter, says : — 

At the same hour on the following Sunday your liordship 
starts for a similar walk in Paris. The moment you leare 
the Place de la Concorde you find, in the Bue Boyale, shop- 
men and shopwomen behind the counter; it is the em- 
ployer's day. In the first bank you reach on the Boulevaidfli 
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the clerks are at the desk ; it is the banker's day. In the 
Faubourgs the mechanics are busy ; it is the manufacturer's 
day. The Post Office is fiill of working men ; it is the mer» 
chant's day. The Bue Biyoli rings with the mason's ham- 
mer; it is the contractor's day. In the timber-yards you 
hear the saw ; it is the master^s day. In the Bue Mont- 
martre Emile de Qirardin is at his desk, and his fellow- 
editors, his reporters, his printers, all are busy; it is the 
subscriber's day. Turn where you will, erery man is in his 
employer's power just as on other days ; the charter of free- 
dom is in no hand, the joy of freedom at no fireside. 

The theatres with open doors invite all the world. 
Popular sports of every kind are mirthfully carried on, 
and attended by myriads. The day is specially de- 
voted to political elections when they occur, and to 
the review of troops. In a word, it may be laid down 
that unmitigated Popery and Sabbath desecration 
attend each other as substance and shadow. 

In no part of the world are the doctrines of the 
Beformation so much in repute as in Great Britain ; 
and in no part is the Sabbath held in such ho- 
nour. Periods of indifference as to Evangelical 
doctrines have uniformly been attended with decay 
of religious character, and with disregard of the 
Holy Sabbath. 

The present generation, however, amid a great 
revival of religion, has witnessed the appearance of 
a new feature in the British Isles. In former times 
irreligious men were satisfied with their own liberty, 
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and lefb people of a different mind to take ili&t 
own course, and act up to their own convictions. 
It never entered their minds to organize an oppo- 
sition to the Divine institution. It is now other- 
wise. Men have united in a cry for the virtual 
abolition of the sacred day ! For such a fact there 
must be a cause; and we have not far to go in 
search of it. It is largely the result of extensive in- 
tercourse with the Continent since the close of the 
last great war, and the introduction of steam. 

The leprosy, however, has mainly, if not wholly, 
seized the Upper Classes of society, who go with 
minds for the most part a spiritual blank, ready to 
receive with avidity the worst impressions, and to 
imbibe the worst principles. The bulk of them 
have had no proper religious training : their edu- 
cation has been confined to the things of time, to 
the exclusion of those of eternity. The great 
Public Schools have in a measure left them with- 
out the knowledge of God and the Gospel of 
His Son. The child of the English artizaji is in a 
position incalculably more favourable. The Shorter 
Catechism is of infinitely more value than all the 
Classics of Greece and Rome. 

But this is not all : in addition to the Infidel 
sentiments and the anti-sabbatic habits of the 
Continent, thus being daily imported, our own 
country produces abundantly for itself. Within 
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the last dozen years tlie most bitter hostility has 
sprung up against the Holy Day ! That lament- 
able feeling has manifested itself in a variety of 
ways, till at length an attempt was made to em- 
body it in a species of organization called the 
" Sunday League." 

That Society presented a Memorial to Her 
Majesty, signed by 937 persons, praying Her 
Majesty ** to lend her Boyal countenance to remove 
all restrictions and impediments, so that the Na- 
tional Museimis, Picture Galleries, Botanical Gar- 
dens, and similar collections, as well as those of 
parochial or municipal foundation throughout the 
United Kingdom, may be opened to the public on 
Sunday afbernoons." Of those, 19, including the 
Master of the Mint, a Commissioner of Lunacy, and 
the Secretary of the Board of Works, hold im- 
portant positions in the National Museums, Picture 
Galleries, or in other official governmental de- 
partments ; 124 belong to the medical profession ; 
49, including solicitors, are connected with the 
legal profession, one being a judge of a county 
court. 

Christian men were not unobservant of the baneftd 
movement. " The Society for Promoting the due 
Observance of the Lord's Day " — an institution en- 
titled to occupy a first place among those organiza- 
tions which adorn our land — at once presented tA 
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Her Majesty a counter-memorial, in wbicli they 
said : — 

On behalf of the great body of religiouB people' in thii 
oountry, we humbly beg to express to your Migesty onr oon* 
Tiction, that the opening of Museums and Galleries to the 
people on the Lord*s-day would draw the youthfbl and in- 
experienced from Sunday-schools and places of worship, 
rather than permanently entice the vicious and dissipated 
from places of demoralising amusement ; while, in such case, 
' the example and sanction of your Majesty's 6k>Yanm«!it 
would lead to the similar opening of secular exhibitions 
throughout the land. 

The ancient reverence of our country for the Lord's-dsj 
would thus be gradually effitced from, the people's mind, 
until the 8ahbath ofBnglcMd would he aesimihUed to that of 
maniy nominal Chrietian nations, in which pagHmes on the 
LortPi-dagf are habOuallif practited and scMctioned. 

Fidelity requires it to be stated that the Pro- 
prietors of the Crystal Palace acted a part alto- 
gether unworthy of themselves and unworthy of 
that magnificent creation of British gemus, a part 
eminently calculated to bring discredit on the en- 
tire concern, and to array the Church of Gt)d in 
determined hostility against taste and art as peri- 
lous to the piety of the land and the best interests 
of the Empire. Those gentlemen, it seems, did not 
deem it enough that the Palace had been filled with 
figures of naked himian beings, eminently- calcu- 
lated to endanger moral purity — an act by which 
many of "the. excellent of the earth" were filled 
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with disgust and indignation. This is a matter 
which has been far too gently dealt with. Much has 
of late been said about the *' Social Evil," but one «. 
of its most fruitful causes is being quite overlooked. 
That distinguished lawyer and Member of Parlia- 
ment, Mr. Whiteside, in his recent great work on 
Italy, has done eminent service to the cause of 
moral purity by the testimony which he has man*- 
fully borne to the horrible effects of Naked Sculp- 
ture in Italy. He says : — 

Henceforward let me willingly turn to the consideration 
of the institutionB, religion, customs, laws, and history of 
this ancient kingdom. Possibly something may be gleaned 
from the inquiry, beyond mere entertainment, profitable and 
applicable to ourselyes and our beloved country. 

The galleries of painting and statuary are of course the 
great attraction of Florence. The business of life here is to 
look at pictures and talk about them. Miss in her teens 
lisps of the divine BaffaeUe and lounges with affected ecstasy 
in the Kall'of Niobe ; her foreign education is finished when 
she can discriminate between the beauties of the " Foma* 
rina " and Titian*s glowing Venus, the Venus of antiquity 
in naked loveliness and the more modest creation of Ca- 
nova*s genius. I may incur the wrath of pseudo-artists in 
presimiing to write a word of censure as to the indeliccus^ 
of diffident girU and modeti matrons gazing with critical ege 
on pictwres and statues which are openlg indecent. My Ox- 
ford friend quietly observed to me, he thought we might as 
well walk about naked before each other as through these 
galleries^ and I agreed with him. The following' sentencee 
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from the Quarterly Seview express what I yenture to think 
upon this subject : — 

** Whateyer may haye been the faults and errors of the 
earUer 'Italian* artists, they in their productions nerer 
sinned against decency^ neyer disphiyed a figure which 
offended against propriety, neyer wantoned in a group which 
could excite a loose idea, neyer pandered to the ^frosserpof 
sums of mankind: with the Chreeks how otherwise! The 
graye archsologist may allegorise, the yirtuoso may burst out 
into ecstatic rapture, but there is no flinching from the fiici 
that the antique collections which flll the gallery or the 
museum, the Vatican or the Louyre, which the aged are 
directed to yenerate, the young to study for instruction, are 
pervaded hy the most debasing sensuality , breathing in the 
marble and the bronze, and the more subtle and dangerous 
from the elegance and refinement which it assumes." 

The Medici (styled the bene&ctors of Florence, who hare 
bequeathed to posterity ample proof of boundless yanity and 
affectation) corrupted th^ art they are supposed to hare 
reyiyed, by the style they encouraged ; and, as to the effect 
of the arts in Italy since the period in which they attained 
their greatest eleyation, that has been pithily yet compre- 
hensiyely described by Mr. Drummond : — 

*^ Instead of making holy men and women^ they hace 
tended to habituate the eye and taste to scenes of indecency, 
which is one of the causes of the open dissoluteness of Italian 
society** 

1 haye indulged in this digression to check in some degne 
modem cant about the fine arts. 

Sir! I hope this testimony will receive from 
your Eoyal Highness, as also from the readers of 
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this Journal, the attention which is so justly due. 
The suggestion of Mr. Whiteside's Oxford friend is 
not extravagant. The wonder is, that the Heads 
of Christian households can reconcile it to their con- 
sciences to conduct their families within the pre- 
cincts of a place so eminently fitted to debase, de- 
prave, and destroy ! Such is the place which the 
Proprietors of the Crystal Palace, in 1858, were 
resolutely bent on throwing open on the Sabbath of 
God to 8,000,000 of human beings! This, too, 
they attempted in defiance of their Charter, which 
expressly prohibits opening for money ! They next, 
as your Royal Highness well knows, had recourse 
to an expedient for evading the law by means of 
tickets. In 1858 an Injunction in Chancery was 
obtained against them, which has since been made 
perpetual. The next dodge was to introduce the 
wedge by admitting shareholders on Sundays. A 
resolution to that efiect, accordingly, was carried in 
June, 1858, by 43,480 against 19,405 — a majority 
of 24,075. A step so serious led to a most intense 
struggle. Happily, among the Proprietors there 
were multitudes who feared God and reverenced 
His Sabbaths. Both sides put out all their strength, 
and the result of the Ballot on the 19th of 
January, 1859, was as follows : — 
For rescinding the Resolution : — 

X 
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Personal votes . . . 6,738 
Proxies 69,02^ 



Total . . 75,764 
Against rescinding the Besolution : — 
Personal votes , . . 16,268 
Proxies 76,517 



Total , . 92,785 
Showing a majority agamst rescinding the Resolu- 
tion of 17,021 votes. 

How lamentable soever the vote, yet, out of 
167,000 shares polled, the Mends of the Lord's- 
day were defeated only by a majority of 17,021 
votes, notwithstanding most active elBPbrts on the 
part of some of the Directors of the Company to 
induce the Shareholders to vote in favour of the 
Besolution. The opponents of the Lord's-day, thus 
foiled in their main efforts, resorted to another most 
culpable device, the procTiring of Sunday Baiids to 
play in the Parks. This lamentable exhibition was 
honoured with a " license," whilst the servants of 
the Most High God were imperiously interdicted 
from "showing to men the way of salvation." 
The MetropoHtan Society for Promoting the due 
Observance of the Lord's-day in their Report speak 
thus; — 

Xhey regrei thait theix efforts were not ci*owned with 
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success. These were put fortih against the growing desecra* 
tion of priy^ Bands playing in those Parks of the metro* 
polls which are under the control of the Gonunissioners of 
Works. Men, often in vast numhers, are thus congregated, 
who may he influenced hy political agitators; while the 
selling of programmes, the crowding of the neighbouring 
beer-houses, and the tendency to empty the Sunday-schools, 
show the prolific nature of this evil. Although the depu« 
tation that waited upon the late Mr, Fitzroy used every 
argument they thought important, and stated the injustice 
of allowing crowds to asaemhle around musicians when the 
police interfered to prevent the people Ustening to preachers 
of the Oospelf the deputation could obtain no promise that 
this pubUc desecration should be discontinued. 

Sir ! I blush to record such conduct on the part 
of a British statesman. Pity it is that one man 
should be clothed with such power of mischief! 
It is a moumfol blot on the moral history of the 
century. It is all the more affecting when it is 
remembered that the man who perpetrated such an 
offence against the religion of his country was at 
that moment on the verge of eternity, and within a 
few steps of the Judgment-seat of Christ, where 
he was so speedily to give an account of the deeds 
done in the body ! 

No sooner was the Eight Hon. W. F. Cowper, 
M.P., appointed successor to Mr. Fitzroy, than the 
Society aforesaid presented to him a Memorial 
against the Sunday Bands, in which they said : — 

The allowing the private bands to play in the P«s:\&\s^ ^ 
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recent date, and has, from the first, called forth the opposi- 
tion and remonstrance of Christians of all denominations. 

In Leeds, Manchester, Salford, Leicester, Gtiteshead, 
through the manifested general disapprobation of the inha- 
bitants, the municipal bodies forbade private bands playing 
on the Lord*s-day in gardens and parks over which they had 
control. 

The private bands occupj the stands erected in the Parks, 
and are allowed other especial privileges ; as, for example, 
while the seUing in the Parks of any articles, even of refresh- 
ments, is strictly forbidden, the selHng of programmes is 
officially permitted. Such trafficking is, in the eyes of reli- 
gious people of this coimtry, a direct breach of the fourth 
commandment, not being in any way called for by necessity, 
charity, or piety. Further, while hitherto crowds have been 
allowed to assemble around political agitators, and around 
agents of the Trades Union, the parJc-heepers have been in- 
structedf and have acted upon their instructions^ to prevent 
the people asseml^Unff around preachers of the Oospel. 

The Eight Hon. W. F. Cowper stated in reply, 
that the Government could not withdraw such 
permission ; but that they were prepared to allow 
preaching in the Parks, and that they would con- 
sider whether or not the sale of programmes of the 
band-music should not be forbidden. Thus on^ 
step has been gained. The Open- Air Mission has 
been allowed, for the first time, to meet the advo- 
cates of the " League " upon their own ground. 

This is so far satisfactory, but still it indicates on 
the part of Government, an utter absence of the 
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reverence which is due to the Lord's-day; and 
the cause of this is, the want, amongst our great 
men, of true, personal piety. The Statesmen of the 
olden time, who fought the battles of Protes- 
tantism and laid the foundation of England's 
glory, would have adopted a very diflferent course ! 
Godless Eulers, even in a Free State, are a great 
calamity ! The enemies of religion are never to be 
ftdly trusted even in the region of politics. The 
fear of God and regard for His glory are not their 
governing principle. Generally selfish and venal, 
often corrupt and vicious, unprincipled and unpa- 
triotic, they are a dangerous repository of a nation's 
power ! Peoples can only with safety trust in men 
who trust in God ! 

The law in this matter extends alike to subjects 
and to sovereigns. The Monarch and her Ministers 
are alike amenable to public opinion. I have before 
me a sermon entitled " The Queen's Sunday Visit 
to Guernsey," by a clergyman of great ability and 
eminence, the Eev. W. Brock, M.A., Eector of 
Bishop's Waltham. In the preface to that noble 
discourse the patriotic preacher says : — 

ChristiaDity is part and parcel of the law of the land. It 
is the bads on which our Protestant constitution in Church 
and State rests. The Throne itself is founded upon it, and 
it can only be established in righteousness when our gracious 
SoTcreign, and all who are in authority under her, are ob* 
seryant of its sacred obligations. Happily, by the good haxkd 
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of our God upon us, and by His blessing upon our land, ve 
are fiiTOured in this country with the high and inestimable 
privilege of a viriuoug Ckmrt; and toe atn hocut of a 
Sonereign who, in her public duties <u well as in her domestic 
life, has presented a pattern which aU her subjects would do 
well to imitate. But in proportion to the exemplary life and 
the generous and confiding nature of our gracious Queen, it 
will be held to be undutifiil and unmanly for her responsible 
advisers, or her representatives in any place, to press upon 
her adoption a course which would be alike at variance with 
the laws of Gk>d and the established religion of the oountiy. 
It is generally supposed that, on the occasion to which 
reference is made in the following pages, the Queen was 
induced to forego her resolution not to visit Ghiemsey on 
the Lord*s-day, by the urgent representations of the Idea* 
tenant-G-ovemor of the island. There can be no question 
that the first thoughts of Her Majesty, under the circum- 
stances of the case, were right ; and, had she been permitted 
to act up to her own convictions, she would not have landed 
during the hours of Divine service; nor would she have sanc- 
tioned the act of Sis UxceUency Mctfor-Cfeneral Slade in 
calling the nUUtia of the island from the worship of the King 
of kings to do honour to their earthUf Sovereign. It is a 
melancholy fact that the worship of Almighty Ood was 
neglected, the churches during the afternoon and evening services 
were deserted, the Sunday-schools were empty, and the tnass of 
the inhabitants of the island were kept in a ferment of ex- 
citement, and in many cases eoeposed to toil and labour^ during 
the haUowed hours of the Sabbath, in consequence of the Sun- 
day visit of Ser Majesty. 

It is matter for deep regret that the ill-judged 
as well aB irreligvovia «\i:g^e«tiQtL of the Lieutenant- 
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Governor in this case was allowed to prevail. In 
all such matters military men are, as a rule, unsafe 
guides. The Commander was intent on display, and 
in zeal for his Queen he forgot his God. 

The conduct of the Prince of Wales during his 
visit to Greece, as your Eoyal Highness knows, 
contrasts very favourably with the foregoing. The 
celebration of the Olympic Games — revived in 
December last for the first time since the days of 
their suppression through the influence of Chris- 
tianity — happened to come on at the very moment 
when the Prince reached Athens. Hearing of his 
expected arrival, the Committee of Management 
deferred the horse-race in the Hippodrome — one of 
the most important parts of the Games — from Mon- 
day imtil the succeeding Sunday, so that he might 
grace it with his presence. But the son of the 
Queen of England had received a different education 
from that of the gentlemen of the Committee, and 
answered positively and emphatically that he could 
not be present at the race on the holy day of the 
Lord. The Committee accordingly postponed it 
anew until the next Tuesday, when it took place. 
After this the British people were prepared to hear 
of his .uniform respect for the Lord's-day in the 
United States, which so much conduced to his popu- 
larity. 

The Eev. W. Brock, in the preface aforesaid^ t^^ 
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ferring to the Royal Proclamation against "Vice, 
Profaneness, and Immorality,'* given at Her 
Majesty's Court at Buckingham Palace, June 9th, 
1860, has these weighty words : — 

The author respectfully recommends the salutary coun- 
sels of the Bojal Proclamation, which for convenience is 
reprinted in an Appendix to the following discourse, to 
the attention of Mi\jor-G-eneral Slade and to those adrisers 
of Her Migesty who have lately recommended to her Sun- 
day excursions during her stay at Aldershot, to the dis- 
turbance of the sacred quiet of the Lord*s-day in that, 
neighbourhood. He may also be permitted to remark, that 
if some of Her Majesty's Judges of Assize were to have their 
notice called to the terms of this proclamation, they might 
possibly deem it expedient for the future, if not out of 
regard to their Almighty Judge, at least out of respect to 
Her Majesty, whose commission they hold and whose hiws 
they are pledged to execute, " decently and reverenUy to 
attend the worship of God on the Lord's-day '* whilst they 
are on circuit, according to the commands of their Sove- 
reign, instead of setting an example of its profanation hf 
going out fishing or pleasuring in the Lake-districts on Suit- 
dag morning^ while the Sheriff^ and Ker Majestg*s logal 
and dutiful subjects are at Church, It is the authoi^s 
painful conyiction that the State is endangered, and the 
throne of these realms is being undermined, by the spread 
of Popish and Infidel principles^ which weaken the bands of 
our national piety and yirtue, and place in jeopardy our 
national prosperity by striking at the sanctity of our 
national Sabbath ; and therefore, as a loyal subject of ** our' 
religious aad graclouB Q.w.eeii^* «.^<i «& «.u ardent patriot, no 
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less than as a Christian and a minister of the Gospel, he has 
thought it his duty to raise his feeble voice on this occasion. 
He honours and obeys the Queen, but he is no Erastian. 
It was not the principles of Infidelity or of Erastianism 
which gave us the freedom and the pre-eminence which, by 
the mercy of Q-od, we now enjoy in this favoured land. 
Long may these blessings be preserved to us. But, that 
they may be preserved, the Christian Sabbath, which is the 
strongest bulwark of the natiofCs piety y must hy all means he 
Jcept sacred and inviolate. 

Sir, I feel assured your Royal Highness will 
with myriads accord all honour to this noble- 
minded clergyman, for the magnanimous testi- 
mony he has home in the foregoing passages con- 
cerning both the Court and the Bench. Such men 
reflect lustre on the land of their birth ; they do 
honour to the ministerial office, and to the Chris- 
tian religion. 

Sir, it is matter for deep regret that even in 
Great Britain, with all its Protestantism and all its 
piety, the Lord's-day is viewed by the majority of 
the people simply as a holiday, a rest from labour. 
No mistake can be greater. This is the Sabbath of 
the ox and the ass, and as such it is fraught with 
mercy to the dumb creation ; but the Sabbath of 
man impHes incalculably more. It is a rich provi- 
sion for his mental, moral, and spiritual nature. > 
The great Evangelical Prophet thus states and ex-» 
pounds the glorious theme : — 
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If thou turn away thy foot from the Sahhath, from doing 
thy pleasure on my holy day ; and call the Sabbath a de- 
light, the holy of the Lord, honourable ; and ehalt honour 
Him, not doing thine own ways, nor finding thine own plea- 
sure, nor speaking thine own words : Then shalt thou de- 
light thyself in the Lord ; and I will cause thee to ride upon 
the high places of the earth, and feed thee with the heritage 
of Jacob thy father; for the mouth of the Lord hath 
spoken it. 

These words exhibit true religion in its liveliest 
exercise and Mlest development. Both in its 
negative and in its positive aspects it is alike 
remarkable. The religion here set forth is the reli- 
gion equally of the Old and of the New Testaments. 
It is shown to he a thing not merely of form and 
ceremony, dogma and ordinance, but of the entire 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual nature of man. 
The soul, for the season, withdraws from the things 
of earth and time^ and communes with its God, 
as Creator, Redeemer, and Friend! How unlike 
the Sabhath of the Continent, and, as to multi- 
tudes, the Sahhath of England ! A time will cer- 
tainly arrive, however, when such Sabbaths will 
gladden our world from pole to pole. Hear the 
Psalmist : — " All kings shall fall down before 
Him ; all nations shall serve Him." Hear the 
Prophet : — " From the rising of the sun even to the 
going down of the same my name shall be great 
among the Gentiles ; and in every place incense 
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shall be offered unto my name, and a pure offering : 
for my name shall be great among the heatheii, 
saith the Lord of hosts." 

Sir, in this Epistle I have assumed the obligation 
of men to observe the Holy Sabbath : here I have 
nothing to say to those who deny it. My limits 
do not admit of expatiating on the individual, 
domestic, and national benefits resulting from the 
observance. It is vital to the Christian system. 
Were the Holy Day once blotted out, religion 
would soon disappear from the earth! It is that 
on which everything else depends ; and, that gone, 
all will foUow ! " The Society for Promoting the 
due Observance of the Lord's-day " thus closed 
their last admirable Eeport : — 

In conclusion, your Oommittee would urge those who 
''call the Sabbath a delight," to prayer and effort, if they 
would preeerre for their children and country this rest which 
in the beginning was giyen to man* ^e Sabbath is the 
point of the Christian system that is now openly attacked* 
It is almost the only Bible doctrine the consistent advocacy 
of which brings upon a man direct persecution. It includes 
within itself all the other means of grace ; so that, although 
churches may be built, ministers multiplied, serrices in^ 
creased, yet in proportion as our Sabbath is secularized, 
churches, ministers, services are imavailable; they are out 
of reach, unfrequented, imknown. 

In commencing this series of Addresses to your 
Boyal Highness I was animated by a desire to pro- 
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mote my coimtry's good: with that view I have 
carried it on ; and at the close I am encouraged 
to believe that I have to some extent succeeded. 
Whatever imperfections may attend the method of 
treatment, the importance of the subjects discussed 
cannot be over-estimated. These subjects involve 
the highest interests of the British Empire. With 
them are bound up the peace, the happiness, the 
perpetuity, the prosperity, and the glory of your 
Royal Line ! 

May the youthM Prince, the Hope of England, 
concern for whose safety and welfare originally 
prompted me to indite these Letters, add to the 
renown of his House, and realise the most exalted 
expectations of a loyal, a generous, an indulgent, 
and a mighty People ! 

Such, Sir, is the heartfelt prayer of yo\ir most 
obedient humble servant, 

THE EDITOE. 
Fehruary 20, 1861. 
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The WUness was stari;ed, and the first day of Januaiy, 
1844, removed all anxiety. No " Capital " was required, 
and the profits, notwithstanding unparsdleled cheapness, were 
immense. Two years after, the JPenny Magazine was started, 
with equal success. The appearance of these two Miscel- 
lanies was an era in the history of religious periodicals. 
Seventeen years have now passed away since the issue of the 
WUne88y and fifteen since that of the Christian* 8 Penm^y and 
the following are some of the fiEtcts : 
Numbers issued : — 

Christian Witness 3,953,442 

Christian's Penny Magazine . . . 9,364,383 
Little was it anticipated that the seventeenth year would 
announce the pubHcation of more than HUrteen MUUont 
Three Hundred Thousand Copies ! The mental, moral, and 
spiritual results of such a mass of truth cannot be esti- 
mated by the human mind. The Capital created also is 
equally matter for astonishment and gratitude. The figures 
are the following : — 

Clear Profits on the Magazines and 

Literest on Stock £14,974 8f . 4d, 

Distributed to Aged Ministers and 
in aid of Insurance on the lives 
of Ministers £6,360 12*. 7<2. 



It is necessary that all Orders should be sent to Mr. Skow, 
Publisher, at the earliest possible moment. 



%* AH Comm\mications to be directed, post-paid, to the 



WORKS OF DR. CAMPBELL. 

JOHN SNOW, 35, PATBENOSTER-ROW. 



I. JETKRO. A System of Lay Agency fop the Diflftision 
of the GK>Bpel among our Home Population. Boyal 12mo., 
pp. xvi. 396. Price Five Shillings. Jackson and Walford. 

*^* To this work the First Prize of One Hundred Ghiineas 
was awarded by the Adjudicators, the Bey. Br. Bennett, the 
Bey. Br. Fletcher, and Joshua Wilson, Esq., on behalf of 
the Congregational Union of England and Wales. 

" We cannot but think that this work will be instrumental, 
under G-od, of introducing a new epoch in the religious 
world." — Sunday-School Magazine, 

''His style is distinguisheid frequently by a hying and 
magnificent redimdancy, so as to be at the utmost possible 
distance from the cold, measured, and rounded J'ohnsonian 
diction which is so foreign to all genuine feeling and good 
writing." — Bva/ngeUcal Magazine, 

'' This work will furnish to the ministers and actiye mem- 
bers of eyery community many yaluable suggestions, and it 
is well adapted to enkindle within them a right spirit." — 
Baptist Magazine, 

"There is a noble spirit of Catholicism peryading the 
yolume ; and its working is in harmony with the principles 
of the denomination for the benefit and extension of which 
he has, in this yolume, so successfully laboured. His remarks 
on the claims of the children of the Churchy and the prac' 
UcaZ uses ofvnfaM haptism^ are inyaluable." — Congregational 
Magazine, 

II. MABITIME BISCOVEBY and CHRISTIAN MIS- 
SIONS considered in their Mutual Belations ; comprehend* 
ing the Biscoyery of India, America, and Polynesia, with 
the First Missions to those re^ons ; the Base and Progress 
of the Missionary Spirit in England ; the Histoiy of the 
formation of the London Missionary Society; the first 
Voyage of the Missionary Ship Buff^ and also her second 
yoyage and capture, with its consequent calamities ; Biogra- 
phical Sketches of Captain Wilson, Br. Haweis, and omer 
eminent promoters of Missions to the Heathen. 

"Beplete with most interesting details, which cannot 
fail to giye a powerfrd and salutary impulse to the cause of 
Christian Missions." — Moa/ngelical Magazine, 
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** One of the most interesting contributions that hare yet 
been made to the Missionary hbrary." — Monthly Review. 

"Notwithstanding the very able writers who have pre- 
ceded him, we are by no means sure but that some of the 
great erents of discovery are more strikingly impressed by 
Dr. Campbell than even by his predecessors." — Spectator. 

" It deserves, and it will doubtless have, an extensive cir- 
ciJatiou." — Baptist Magazine. 

"We urge all lovers of Christian Missions to possess 
themselves of its contents without delay." — Manchester 
Times. 

" This volume possesses all the charms of adventure, and 
all the excitement of generous enterprise." — Scottish Pilot. 

" In characterising this work, we may venture to say, that 
we see in it the researches of the historian, the reasoning of 
the philosopher, the imagination of the poet, and the learn- 
ing of the divine." — Herald of Peace. 

" A book of greater interest it has seldom been our lot to 
meet with ; we do not recollect, indeed, ever to have perused 
one with more interest. So thoroughly, however, is he 
imbued with the spirit of his noble subject ; so exemplary 
has been his diligence, and so logical his arrangement ; so 
clear, enlightened, and important are his general principles ; 
such are his powers of rapid condensation ; such the charm 
of his earnestness ; such the freedom and skill of his vigo- 
rous pencil ; and so truly does he seize upon the charac- 
teristic features of his diversified topics, that he seems quite 
as much at home in this novel sphere as when treading the 
more jBrequented path of his profession." — Eclectic Memevo. 

III. MEMOIRS OF DAVID NASMITH : his Labours 
and Travels in Great Britain, France, the United States, 
and Canada. 1 vol., royal 12mo, cloth. Portrait, 10*. Qd. 

IT. POPERY and PUSEYISM Illustrated : a Series of 
Essays. Fcap., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

V. THEOLOGY FOR YOUTH. Twelfth Edition. 
Price 1*. 

*^* This work is reduced in price, to ensure its still 
more extensive circulation. 

" I regard it as the best Theological Catechism I have 
ever seen. I receive it as a treasure for my children, and 
shall recommend it to the Instructors of Youth with whom 
I have any intercourse" — Re«. Dr. Halley» 
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" Though late, and ahnost needless, in consequence of the 
celebrity of this catechism, we wish to bear our testimony, 
with that of our contemporaries, to the excellence of this 
compendium of doctrinal, experimental, and practical Theo- 
logy." — Congregational Magazine. 

VI. THE COMPREHENSIVE HYMN-BOOK; One 
Thousand Hymns, Original and Selected. 3*., 4*., 6*. 
Ninth Edition. 

" We cannot but award to this volume the highest place of 
any work of its kind that has yet met our eye. This may 
seem extravagant praise, but we challenge investigation of the 
opinion thus dehberately given, and assure ourselves that 
those who will take the trouble of examining for themselves 
will not hesitate to fall in with our conclusion." — Evangelical 
Magazine, 

VII. The MARROW of MODERN HYMN-BOOKS, 
for the use of Sunday Schools, &c. Twelfth Edition, ^d. 

VIII. CHURCH FELLOWSHIP for YOUNGS PEO- 
PLE. With a Practical Essay on Marriage. 1*. 

IX. SACRAMENTAL COMMUNION for YOUIfG • 
PEOPLE. A Treatise on the Lord's Supper. Is, 

X. LETTERS on the BIBLE MONOPOLY. One vol., 
12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

XI. LETTERS on PASTORAL VISITATION, Dis- 
trict Meetings of Churches, Congregational Friendly Societies, 
and Sunday School Instruction. Second Edition. 1*. 

XII. LETTERS on WESLEYAN METHODISM in 
England and the Colonies, and a History of Whitfield's 
Churches. 8vo. 6d. 

XIII. A CATECHISM on FIRST PRINCIPLES. 

Twelfth Edition. 3rf. 

XIV. A CATECHISM on the FACTS of the NEW 
TESTAMENT. Twelfth Edition. 4d, 

XV. A CATECHISM on the FACTS of the OLD 
TESTAMENT. Eighth Edition. 4.d. 



►MAN( 



OE, THE PHILOSOPHY OF MISSIONS, 

Illustrated from the Labours, Death, and Character of the 
late Rer. JOHN WILLIAMS. 



"Not that we are blind to what we conceive to be its 
defects ; but, in the originality of its plan, the force and 
elegance of its diction, the profundity and comprehensiYe- 
ness of its yiews, and the spirit of hallowed devotion which 
it breathes, we are, at present, unacquainted with any work 
on the subject which can bear a comparison with it. None 
but a vast and vigorous intellect, enlightened and sanctified 
by the sacred truths of Christianity, could have produced 
foch a volume. It will, in our humble judgment, encompass 
the name and character of the author with the laurels of an 
impenshable renown, whilst its influence on the churches of 
duist cannot fail to form a memorable epoch in their 
history. 

" With reluctance we take our leave of the author and 
his invaluable production ; and never, while memory holds 
her seat, shall we forget the intense interest, the heart- 
thrilling emotions with which we have perused and lingered 
over the pages of the * Martyr of Erromanga.* **'—Methodiit 
New Connexion Magazine, 

" No uninspired book has done such service to the cause 
of Peace as the * Martyr of Erromanga.' To the pro- 
secution of this Bivine-like purpose, he brings a mind of 
no ordinary powers and acquirements, and reading of a 
prodigious amount, genius and imagination truly poetical, 
with a stem honesly of aim and a sanctified zeal for truth." 
— JSCerald of Peace. 

" A work among the most extraordinary and most sterling 
productions of sanctified genius." — Christian Examiner, 

" Never before has the Missionary Enterprise been placed 
in such a variety of commanding and all-subduing aspects." 
— JSvangelical Magazine. 

" One of the most original and extraordinary works of the 
present day. For keen, philosophic penetration into the 
secret workings of Missions — for a deep insight into the 
elements of human character — for a vast compass of reading, 
observing, and recording — ^for elegant classical allusions and 
imageries — for feUcitous thought and powerful diction — and 
for stem honesty of purpose to tell the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the tru.^\ \Ak& it oil in all, it wiU be long 
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before we see such a work again." — Congregational Ma* 
gazine, 

" Ooiild only have been written by a man of independent 
and powerful intellect, strongly excited by his theme." — 
Baptist Magazine, 

" The * Martyr of Erromanga ' proves its author to be a 
man possessing literary talents of a very high order — ^his 
powers of perception are both minute and comprehensive — 
his invention fertile — ^his imagination rich and beautiful — 
his knowledge of ancient and modem literature of men, of 
history, and science, is most extensive ; his powers of illus- 
tration appear to be unbounded, and his eloquence is chaste, 
fervid, and copious. He has given us a rich cabinet of 
moral pictures, in which we have, portrayed by a master's 
hand, the characters of a host of the men of renown of both 
ancient and modem times." — Wesley an Methodist Associa' 
tion Magazine. 

"The Philosophy of Missions is illustrated with much 
learning, eloquence, and acuteness. It is as fiMcinating as 
an intimate knowledge of history, singular keenness in the 
analysis of personal character, intense feeling, and sustained 
animation of style, can be supposed to make a book in the 
composition of which such happy qualities concur." — The 
Vohmtary, 

" There is, firom beginning to end, a current of powerful 
writing bearing along with it cogent arguments and apt 
illustrations." — Wesley an Methodist Magazine, 

" One of the most remarkable and most valuable books on 
the subject to which it relates that we have ever read." — 
Uemvalist, 

" This is a book for the times, and a most extraordinary book 
it is ; bold and original in its plan, and displaying gigantic 
powers of mind in its execution. There is genius displayed 
m the mere mapping of such a work ; the power exhibited 
in its execution excites not merely admiration, but astonish- 
ment. We are not more struck with the extent of his 
resources than with his admirable skill and facility in using 
them. There is, we might almost say, a lavish expenditure, 
^et there is not the appearance of meretricious display. It 
18 not the mere versi^ility of intellectual power in the use 
of rich and varied resources which we admire so much as 
the qualities of heart — ^the amazing capacity of moral sym- 
pathy with which the author enters into the very heart and 
soul of the particular representative personage whoisi-, -fcrt 
the time, he ia addressing." — TKe ScottUK Cwiigfte9o^«Jf*«^« 
Maffaeinep 
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**He is one of the most earnest thinkers and vigoroiis 
writers of the day. He strikes out new courses of thought, 
and brings a richness and variety of illustration to bear on 
his positions which we rarely meet with in the works of 
modem divines." — Observer. 

" The work in every part displays intimate knowledge of 
the subject handled, a great strength of mind, an^ just 
conceptions ; and, at the same time, an animation and elo- 
quence far beyond those of the mass of writers of the pre- 
sent day." — Glasgow Argus. 

" It is the book of the age, and must be read to be appre- 
ciated. It will be found to be the production of a master- 
mind ; rich in matter of animating and diversified interest ; 
clothed in a style of captivating beauty and intense energy ; 
and evincing tln'oughout the sound theologian, as well as the 
elegant scholar and the man of classic taste." — Bath and 
Cheltenham Gazette. 

" It evinces the possession of large resources, and peculiar 
readiness and aptitude in using them. The style is animated 
and vigorous throughout ; and the writing is more careful 
and exact than that of the author's earher works, yet with- 
out being ever suffered to cool his marvellous fervour." — 
JPatriot. 

" The book is written with such a power of eloquence, and 
the style is generally so chaste and elegant, that we trust it 
will make its way among the aristocracy." — Cheltenham Free 
Press. 

" Abounds with passages of earnest and original thinking, 
written with great vigour, and often sparkling with the feh- 
city of the illustrations introduced. Many passages are in- 
stinct with eloquence of no common order." — Morning 
Advertiser. 

" Written in a fervent spirit, and affording much enter- 
tainment as well as instrudtion. Showing various and copi- 
ous knowledge and just sentiments." — Taifs Magazine. 

" Much of force and graphic power. A book that is so 
remarkable in sundry ways cannbt fail to obtain many 
readers." — Monthly Jtevieto. 

" Hitherto nothing of the kind has issued from the press. 
We recommend the volume as one of extraordinary merit." 
— Scottish Pilot, 

"An elaborate, and, we most willingly add, a highly 

talented production on the * Philosophy of Missions.' It 

views the subject oi TlAAft%voTv&Yft.Tc«aiN \vovel and important 

aspects, and d\Bp\a^% iio ^^^otoxolotq. ^^as^ ^1 ^scs^^i^^^^ and 

tawnt." — Chrisiian Journal. 
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